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• . ' fOREWORD * ' ' 

•■. ^ • . * 

The upgradirTg and retraining of adult workers is critically important in addressing America's - 
problem of productivity afid Its need for economic development. With continual changes In 
technology and th.e great number of displaced workers, upgrading and retrjalning services are 
acutely needed. Community and technical colleges are community-based institutions capable of 
providirtg the vocational and technical education reqijLked. They have an impressive record of 
responding to community needs, both those of industry as well as of individuals. , 

This guidebook will give postsecondary educators an ih-depth look at successful upgrading 
and retramlng.programs In colleges in diverse situations across the country. ManyJessons from 
these example colleges and from the Industries they serve can be applied in related settings. 
College ad(Tiinistrators. industry human resource development personnel, and leaders in publjc 
and private agencies interested m economic development can use the book both as a guide and 
as a resource for ideas. , ' > 

Th^ contributions of the project's Technical Advisory Panel members in advlsirtg project -staff 
\{ the beginning of the ptojectand in reviewing fhis book are greatly appreciated. These persoj^s 
are Kay f ett. Economic Development and Training Coordinator at Lakeshore Tecljnical Institute 
in Cleveland. Wisconsin; Don C. Garrison, President of Tri-County Technical College in 
Pendleton. South Carolina; James 0*Hara, Operations Personnel Manager of Matsushita 
•Industrial Company (Quasar Electronics) in Franklfn Park, Illinois, Joe E. Sturdivant. Director of 
the Industry Services Division of the North Carofina State Department of Community Colleges, 
Raleigh. Nprth Carolina; and James E. Wgll.^AssQclate Dean (R & D) of* the College of Education 
and Director of the Bureau of Educational Research and Evaluation at Mississippi State 
University. Mississippi State. Mississippi. A final review of the book was conducted by Wayne 
Sampson. Director of Public Affairs and Institutional Research at Illinois Central College in East 
Peoria. 

Appreciation is also exptessed to Catharine P. Warmbrod. Project Director of the Upgrading' 
and Retraining 6f Adult Workers P-'Oject and io Constance Faddis, Program Assistant, for their 
workJn conducting the project and in writing this guidebook. Catharine Weu'mbrod directs ^ 
projects at "the National Center that relate to th^ involvement of business, industry, and labor in 
vocational and technical education "at the postsecondary level. Among her publicafions are 
Sharing Resources: Postsecondary Eoucation and Industry Cooperation, Business, Industry and 
Labor Inputs in Vocational Education Personnel Development', Postsecondary Program 
Evaluation, and Preparation for' High Technology: A Guide for Community Colleges. Prior to ' . 
joining Ohio State University. Mrs, Warmbrod chaired a business department at a two-year 
technical college In Ohio. Her professional experience also includes serving as He^d Supervise/ 
of Student Teachers In Business at the University of Illinois. Constance Faddis has worked wlth^^ 
National Center research projadts in the areas of high technology and of occupational 
adaptability and transferable skills.' She is author of a number of related research publications, 
most notably The Worker as Proteus'. Understanding Occupational Adaptability, and Preparing 
for High Technology: Strategies for Change. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Community and technical colleges pla/a very importpfnt role in economic development 
through theii; upgrading and retraining of adult workers for business and industry. To produce a 
guide to aid colleges that wish to expand or improvatheir services for business and industry, 
information was gathered through site visits to colleges in diverse settings that were involved in 
exemplary economic development activities. Those colleges were selected to meet specific 
project criteria and were based upon recqmmendations of the project s Technical Advisory Panel 
and other leaders in the field. 

The'colleges studied were Tri-County Technical College in Pendleton, South Carolina; 
Macomb Community College in Warren, Michigan; State Technical Institute at Memphis in 
Tennessee, Triton College in River Grove, Illinois; and South Oklahoma City Junior College in 
Oklahoma. A qualitative research approach was used to gather information at the selected 
colleges, the companies they served, and related state and local organizations and agencies. Key 
persons both within and external to the college at fach site were interviewed pnd pertinent data 
and materials were secured. 

♦ 

. Case studies were prepared of each of these colleges, focusing on their upgrading and ^ 
retraining services for industry and other economic development ac*'vities. The word industry as 
used in this report'.refers to business, industry, labor, government, agricultural, and medical 
organizations and agencies. Each case/study describes the economic environment in which the 
college exists, the state structurg^or tvto-yearxolleges and vocational education, and the state 
structure for economic developrner)t. Ea^h college is presented in terms of its mission, its 
organizational structure. funding^anxUfistinctive features. Eltiphasis is placed upon the college's 
structure for upgrading and retrail^ng, with fuN descriptions of the roles, responsibilities, and 
relationships of all involved parties This includes inidustry services (customized training), 
continuing education prograns.^and regular technical education programs for occupational 
advancemeat. The college's working relationships with state and local economic development 
and educational agencies are described. 

• In-depth reports on customized training for the maibr compani6s with whom each college 
works are also presented. These customized training programs are described from the viewpoints 
of^oth the industry persons involved and the college providers. The reports provide a view of 
th'^ process, the particular training undertaken, and the results achieved. 

To guide other colleges in the process used in the delivery of upgrading and retraining, each 
case study fully describes the linkage process and the system for program design and delivery. 
The descriptions cover such aspects as methods of communication \)etwe^ the college and 
industry, needs assessments for upgi*ading and retraining; training agreements for customized 
work, course development, funding and budget, selection of instructors; scheduling, and the use 
of facilities, equipment, materials, and evaluation of courses or programs. 

Each case study concludes with a summary of the key factors in the college's overall N 
success at providing upgrading apd fetraining for adult workers. 
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The information across the case studies was synthesized to identify the barriers the colleges 
"encountered in providing upgrading and retraining services and the sqlutions they implemented 
or^ proposed. An analysis was also done to identify the critical elements for success. 

The last chapter of the guidebook presents these critical elements with accompanying^ 
recommendations and provides conclusions reached concerning the upgrading and retraining of 
adult workers by colleges for industry. O 

These critical elements may be viewed as recommendations for other colleges wishing to 
improve or expand their upgrading and retraining services. It was found that strong leadership of 
the College president is essential in mobilizing the college to sen/e industry and to aid in local 
and state economic development.. Commigrient throughout the college— administrators, faculty, 
and staff— IS required to get results.'This commitment must be visible to persons both within and 
outside pf the college. One way tp help ensure such commitmenlis for the college's mission 
statement or the goals of its president to specify the qollege's role, in serving the training needs 
cf industry. Another is to create a special office or division assigned to facilitate this function. 

Good communication between the college and industry is likewise essential to developing 
effective worRing relations|iips. Companies need to see how they will benefit from using the 
collegers training services, and colleges depend on feedback from industry to focus trainihg 
programs and other economic development activities. Industry services coordinators should work 
closely* with course instructors and with company executives or training directors in planning 
and cOhducting customized courses. 
# 

Institutional flexibility is a key in responding to industry's upgrading and retraining needs. 
Flexibility is necessary^ in scheduling courses, assigoing instructors, finding and sharing facilities 
and equipment, funding the programs, and providing ;5upport sen/ices. The equipment used in 
such cburses must be up to date to maximize the t^nsfer of learning and the development of 
needed competencies, especially in high-technology areas. 

The quality of instruction is a crucial factor In the success cf ajl upgrading and retraining 
programs, and the selection of instructors with the needed technical and instructional skills and 
knowledge can make or break a course. Faculty development systems are needed to help k'eep 
faculty members up to date in their fields as w6ll as skillful in teaching adults, ^ore opportunities 
ought to be provided for instructors to "return to industry" to upgrade their own technical skills 
and knowledge. An institutional mcen*. ve system helps ensure the>nvolvement and cooperation 
of faculty and staff in sen/ing industry's training needs. 

^ • * • 

It is a considerable advantage for a two-year coifege to be an integral part of a state system 
for economic development. When funds and equipment for upgrading and retraining are mdde 
available by the state, this facilitates quick response by the college. Two-year colleges contribute 
to economic development most effectively when there is a coordinated state effort to create and 
maintain a hiq^ly skilled labor force. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTROpUCTiON 

y Vocational and t'echnicaftraining in community, junior, and technical colleges has the 
potential of being one of America's strongest links in developing and revitalizing our economy in 
the 1980s and beyond. Many tvvo-/e^r colleges already have fprged such Iink6 t?y establishing 
programs to strengthen both the skills of workers and the productive capacities of business and 
Industry in their regions. Many of these programs--especially the tjiore recent ^nd innovative 
cfnes. such as customized training— have not been accessible for review by other colleges or 
college systems interested 'n establishing similar programs. The purpose ofjthis guidebook is to 
provide such information— including the identification of common barnersand innovative 
solutionis— to assist two-year colleges in becoming more effective agents for econornic 
development in their communities through training, upgrading, ancf retraining of adult workers. 

OVERVIEW OF THE PROJECT AND THE GUIDEBOOK 



The Fdcus 

The objectives of the project. Upgrading and Retraining of Adult Workers, are to— . 

• develop information for use by community and technical college administrators for their 
active participation in upgrading and*retraining of workers for economic development, 

^" • . 

• identify the obstacles and barriers, and then identify strategies and practices that have 
been or can be used to overcome suqh.barriers and obstacles; 

• produce a guide fdr postsecondary institutions and other involved organizations m ttie 
use of education aKd training to support economic development; and 

• disseminate the results of the study. 

In studying these broad objectives, project staff consideredjhe following elements m order 
to guide tlie research into the most productive and beneficial channels: 

• Priority— What are the most important areas on which to focus? 

• Utility— What would be the most useful, needed kinds o^ information and matenals? y 

• Practicality— What can this project accomplish within its res6'urces and lim:tations? 

• Scope— What levels of information should be gathered (federal, state, local, institutional, 
and so forth)? ' * • 
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The decision v^s made to focus orr upgrading and retraining efforts at the institutional level 
that have great promise for aiding econorihic development at the local and state levels. This focus, 
enaljied the project to build pn earlier studies by the National Center for Research in Vocational 
education, such^as the Pqstsecondary Vocational Education Project, National Priorities for 
Vocational Education, and the Technology Adaptation Project, as well as to make goofl use of 
the National Center's contacts with two-year colleges through its involvement with the National 
Postsecondary Alliance, 

The cor^tent of the guidebook was allowed to develop naturally through the information ^ 
collection activities, with certain critical guidelines. One vital consideration was the close 
collaborations between colleges and'Jbusiness and industry that appear to be intrinsic to 
successful upgrading and retraining programs. Linkages with other organizations or agencies 
were also a major concern, especially as they affect the sharing of resources. The philosophies 
and strategies of the colleges themselves were a central focus. These factors and others shaped 
the overall approach of the project. The intent was to produce a practical guide that, while it 
could not be used to prescribe specific methods or remedies for any particular college (eac^ 
Situatipn being unique), would provide substantial background information on what other 
colleges are doing in upgrading and retraining for economic development, as well as give 
specifics on the kinds of problems two-;year colleges have encountered, what solutions they have 
developed, and what common essential factors they have that spell success for such training 
efforts. 



The Methodology 

The procedures for con^iucting the project were as follows: 
'1, A review of related literature was conducted. ^ 

2. A technical advisory panel was convened to,assistlhe-Rroject. 

3. Five community and technical colleges with successful upgrading aad retraining 
programs and economic development activities were identified and selected for'site 
visits. 

4. A qualitative research methodology was devised to enable in-depth and appropriate 
collection of information at the sites. 

5. Information was collected at the five sites and their related industries anc} agencies. 

6. All pertinent information was analyzed and organized for incorporation into the 
guidebook. 

7. The draft of the guidebook was reviewed by experts from outside Jthe National Center, 
as well as by internal reviewers, and was revised accordingly. 

In addition to the Technical Advisory Panel, thefee activities were augmented b informal 
contacts with knowledgeable persons both inside and external to the National Center. wRo 
shared information and made suggestions regarding the focus of the project and the guidebook, 
the candidate sites, methods of collecting and analyzing information, and content of the 
guidebook. 
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The Literature Review 

y » 
Tha literature review was begun as soon as the project became active* One of the major 
purposes was to help (Project staff select the most appropriate focus for their efforts. To that end, 
the scope of the literature review was very broad, encompassing such concerns as (1) what the 
relationship is between economic development and postsecondary.occupajtionai training, (2) who 
I is involved— and in what ways— in linking economic development with postsecondary 

occupational training, (3) what forms such training Efforts take, (4) which colleges are delivering 
such training— as well as how. why, where, when, and to whom; and (5) what the colleges* major 
barriers, most successful solutions, and common factors are iryJelivecing such training. 

Figure 1 illustrates an "issue tree" used to guide and analyze the ijesults of the literature 
search. Pertinent'findings have been Incorporated into the guidebook and appear in chapter 2, 
"Economic Development and Human Resources," as well as in the "Critical Elements and 
Recommendations" and the "Barriers and Solutions" chapters. 

Technical Advisory Panel 

The Technical Advisory Panel was convened for a two-day meeting early in the project to 
assist in refining the focus of the project, identifying critical information to be gathered during 
site visits, selecting techniques for gathering the information, nominating sites to be visited, 
identifying other related projects and materials, advising on the organization and thrust of the 
guidebook, and adding to the project's knowledge about customized draining and related factors. 
The five panel members were selected to represent the following roles, responsibilities, and 
institutions: 

One or more practitioners in a community or technical college who develop training 
programs for specific industry needJ?. Such a person might be an industry coordinator, 
econorViic service coordinator, or director of continuing education. i 

One or more higher level administrators in corpMunity or technical colleges who are 
involved in planning and economic development activities. Such a person might be a 
college president, vice-president, or dean of instruction. 

One or more human resource development persons in industry, sucb a person might be 
a training director who works with colleges to meet the company's trainirfg needs. 

One or more state-levelpersons with responsibility for attracting new business and 
industry to the state, and for serving such companies' training needs. 

The^e persons should represent different types of institutions and geographic locations. 

Five Advisory Panel members were selected from an initial pool of about twenty candidates. 
These candidates were persons prominent in the literature, or who had been recommended by 
knowledgeable persons from the Postsecondary Alliance, from the National Center, or from other 
pertinent organizations that had contact with the project staff. The five persons who served on 
the Panel were— 

• Ms. Kay Fett 

Economic Development and Training Coordinator 
Lakeshore Technical Institute 
Cleveland. Wisconsin 

3 
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Figure 1. Literature Search Scheme: Issue Tree 



• Dr. Don*G. Garrison " "* ^ • 
President 

Tri-Counjty Technical College 
Pendleton, South Carolina 

• Mr. James O'Hara 

/. Operations Personp^l Manager' » 
Matsushita Industrial Cor^jpany (Quasar Electronics) ' 
Franklin Park, Illinois 

• Mr. Joe E. Sturdfvant ^ 
Director * 
Industry Services Division 

State Department of Community Colleges 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 

Dr. James E. Wall . <^ 

Director, Bureau of Educational Research and Evaluation 
Associate Dean, Research and Development 
Mississippi State University ^ - 

Mississippi State, Mississippi * 

Site Selection v ^ ^ 

Candidate colleges for site visits were drawn from findings in the literature revie.w, 
recommendations of Advisory Panel members, and recommendatie^ns of other National Center 
staff or outside persons knowledgeable in the ^reas of upgradingland retraining ^rid economic 
development. Final selection was based on the following criteria, by which selected colleges 
should— ' ' ^ " * 

• havei Extensive experience in serving the needs of business and industry in upgrading 

• and re.triaining adult workers' 

• have established a system for providing upgrading and retraining services to companies, 

• utilize various delivery systems and modes of Instruction for the training activities; 

• include different types of two-year postsecondary institutions, such as community * 
colleges, technical colleges, and junior colleges; 

• represent different types of programs in terms of occupational focus, length, and 
purpose; ^ 

■ • represent different sources of initiation, such as a college, a state economic 

development agency, an industry, a state department of vocational education, a chamber 
of commerce, or any combination of these; 



represent different types of funding; 



i 



represent different states and economic constituencies (e.g.. Sun Belt versus Snow Belt, 
state versus local; rural versus small city or metropolis). 



Five sites were selected fer visits and in-depth*information coltection. They were— 

• Tri-County Technical College, Pendleton. South Carolina V 

• Macomb Community .College, Warren, Michigan* 

• State Technical Institute at Memphijs. Menjphis, Tennessee 
Triton C^lege, River Grove, Illinois 

' • South Oklarioma City Junior College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma p 

Whereas ail of these sites meet the general criteria, so did a number of other candidate sites. 
The purposaof the project, however, was not to uncoyef merely representative-upgrading and 
retraining programs, but to collect insights into the more diverse and truly innovative efforts. 
Those of the selected sites were judged to be exemplary in some potent aspects, and were 
known to'be accessible and open to external inquiry. 



Information Collection Methodoiogy 

0 

By the time the data collection procedure was to be designed, project staff had narrowed the 
focus to upgrading and retraining programs in publit;!y supportecl^o-year' colleges. The first 
task in devising an approach for collecting the information on which the^guidebo^k was to be 
based was to identify all important kinds of actors likfely to be involved in planning, funding, 
designirtg.^marketing, and implementing such programs'. Figure 2 Hiustrates the "environmental" 
approach taken inJ.dentifying the types of organizations and essential roles. Whereas 
organizatiorfs and titles varied frorp site to site, the essential functions and roles were identified 
•through the literature search and the expertise of the Advjsory Panel members. [ 

Having specified the "where ' anTd *'who," it remained to devise a system for collectinc| vital 
information about the "what," the "why," ana especialjy the '^how" of the exemplary upgrading 
and retraining proQ^f^rr.z at the sites. An outline of pepinent factors and concerns was used to 
prepare lists of potential questions to Jbe,askecj of the persons in the specified roles.at the time of 
the interviews. These possible questions— which addressed the roles, responstbilities, 
restrictions, philosophies, interactions, procebses, barriers, and solutions the particular actors 
encountered In their involvement with upgrading and retraining programs— would function as 
stimuli and guides in conversation, so that the same topics were broached with interviewees in 
similar roles at the different sites. Although the topics to be dealt wItK were carefully thought^ out 
and covered, the interviews themselves were unstructured, allowing a freeflow of information 
from the interviewee. This enabled the distinctive and unique quajities in each situation to be 
revealed. * 



Site Visits ^ ^ 

The five site visits were conducted over a period of. two months. Each visit took three days to 
complete. Following qualitative research methodology, the. project director conducted in-deoth, 
unstructured interC'iews with representatives of each of the desfgnated roles in the selected 
coireges. the involved companies, and in state or local organizations or agencies. Additional 
information in the form of existing documents arid records was collected. 



^Organizations and Actors at the State/Region Level ^ 
(where appropriate) 

Community Level ^ 

wo -Year 
ollege^ 



Customized 

Training 
. Program ^ 



^— Related roles: 



Related roles: 



Related roles: 



Related roles: 



• Director or representative of state 
economjc developrhent^gency 

• Commissioner or representative of 
state postsecondary vocational 
education agency 

c 

• Chief executive or director of training 
or personnel attr-business-or-industry- 
receiving customized training services 

• . President or representative of local 

chamber of commerce 

• Director or representative of local or 
county economic development board 

• President of college- ' ^ 

• Dean of continuing education (or 
counterpart) 

• Dean of occupational education (6r 
counterpart) 

• Vice-president or dean of Instruction 
(or counterpart in charge of 
customized traininy services) • 

• , Industry services coordinator {or 

counterpart) 

• Customi^^^training instructor • 

• Company liaison (may be djrector of 
training or personnel) 

• Employee-students or graduates of 
customized courses 



Figure 2. Organizations and Actors in^ Customized Training Programs 



During each interview at the sites, the project interviewer took notes of salient facts and y 
statements and recorded the interview on tape. The interviewer also recorded personal 
observations and impressions. Other crucial information was gleaned from documents colleded 
at the colleges and at the related state and community agencies (i.e.. of eduati'on and economic 
development). These documenfs included the following: 

* 

• State or local economic development 'legislation, plans, policies, strategies, or incentives 
for companies and schools to cooperate in upgrading and retraining of adult workers 

• Local business and industry profiles 

V ^. - ' 

• College mission statements or any documentation regarding the colleges' philosophies 
and priorities relating to economic development and upgrading and retraining 

p -College apnual reports ^ y ' 

• College organization charts, especially pertaining to industry services 

• Public relations documents relating to customized and other college training services 

• College (or state agency) assessments of customized and other trainrng efior^s 

• Job descriptions of key.personnel 

• 'Procedure manuals relating to programs for^ipgcading and retracing 

To triangulate the data satisfactorily, perceptions were secured from the providers of 
edOcational services (college representatives), the receivers of the services (industry 
representatives), and related community and state agencies. This balanced and confirmed 
perceptions and provided a morp complete view. 

i 

Analysis of Data 

Xhe materials collected from each site visit (transcripts of interviews, notes, docurnents, and 
records) were studied by project staff and organized according to tbe proposed outline for the 
case study reports. During this review, information that revealed barriers, solutions to barriers, 
and critical elements for success was noted and highlighted. The information selected and 
presented in the d'ase study reports >is geared to serve the needs of the practitioner— persons in 
various pertinent roles at colleges, in jndustry, and in educational and economic development 
agencies, ' - ' 

V Information across all case studies was analyzed to reveal the following: 

• Common elements of successful upgrading and retraining programs, especially those 
elements considered by interviewees to be most critical tc success . 

• Barriers or problems encountered during the planning, funding, development, marketing,' 
implementation, or evaluation of those programs 

• Strategies or solutions applied to the barriers to resolve problems and facilitate the 
programs , 



• Specific procedures and recommendations useful to other two-year colleges interested 
in initiating or expandirlg upgrading or retraining programs for adult workers 

The credibility of the study was established by rechecking the data with the subjects (college 
and industry, representatives) providing the information, as well as through trjangulatibn. The 
transferability of the study was ensured by selecting a purpolsive sample of two-year colleges in 
diverse settings. Enough information was provided to judge the similarit;f of a-^econcf context 
(i.e.. another college) to that found in one of the examples presented. The dependability of the 
data was ensured by maintaining good reGortfs of interview schedules and events during site 
visits, and by establishing orderly files of documents and records gathered. This provides an 
audit trail toJead back to the data source, ' 



, Preparation of the Guidebook . ^ , ^ 

The chapters of the guideboo*< were drafted according to Advisory Panel^recommendations.^. 
Individual case study reports were shared with the related colleges to obtain any necessary 
additions or corrections. The draft of the guidebook was likewise reviewed by the members of 
the Advisory Panel. Formal review was conducted via'^the National Center's Product Review 
Evaluation system, whereby two experts external to the National Centerand one National Center 
staff persons (other than profect staff members) evaluated the guide^ool^ according to criteria of 
scholarship, usefulness, equity, ctfmmunicability. marketability, and overall quality. The 
reviewers* recommendations we/e then used to revise and refine the guidebook. 

^ ^ / •> . ^ 

USING THE GUfDEBOOK • ^ 

* 4 

Organization of the Guidebook 

The guidebook cgntailis fivejfchapters. This "Introduction" (Chapter 1) hasgiveiran ovemew 
of the need for and purpose of the guidebook, its focus on upgrading and retraining for adult 
workers, and the methodology employed in its preparation. * ' 

Chapter 2. ''Economic Development and Human Resources,'* briefly reviews the coricepts, 
definitions, rationales, and trends that underlie or affect the economic development involvement 
of two-year colleges. The two major issues are (1) economic development and the utilization of 
human resources, and (2) the role of the two-year colleges in economic development. 

Chapter 3. *'Case Studies.*' contains full, rich reports on the economic development 
philosophies, pojicies, and praotices of the five selected colleges and their upgrading and 
retraining programs. Information is also included on the outside agencies, organizations, 
companies, and key individuals involved with the colleges in planning*, funding, devSloping, 
marketing, implementing, or using those programs. The Case Studjes ctiapter opens with an 
introduction describing the diver^environments, economic climates, organizational structures, 
and kinds of industry services eilWmpassing publicjy funded two-year colleges. A brief 
description of the contribution of each selected college is provided. Two matrices of information 
across all five case studies allow easy identification and location of specific aspects of interest to 
the reader, as does an outline of the case studies. ^ 

Chapter 4, ''Barriers and Solutions,*' synopsizes the kinds of problems or barriers 
encountered by the colleges in the case studies, and reports or^ their many inventive solutions to. 
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or ways of getting around those barkers. Also included is relevant information gleaned from the 
Advisory Panel and from the literature review. This chapter provides insights for persons or 
groups involved (or becoming involved) in upgr&dihg and retraining for adult workers, and— it Is 
hoped— should give a realistic id^a-of what kinds of problenns such training programs do 
encounter, as well as what myriad ways that ingenuity, perseverance, team effort, and the 
creative use of available resources enable colleges to cope with all kinds of roadblocks. 

The final chapter, "CriticaTEIements and Recommendations,*' synopsizes common elements 
across the five case studies that are cruciafMor successful upgrading and retraining programs. 
Because of their critical roles, these elements also occasion related recomrfiendations for those 
who are planning or wish"to improve two-year colleges' policies and practices related to 
economic development outreach. 



Definitions 

To clarify meanings and facilitate understanding, the following definitions of key words are 
provided: ^ . 

1. Jndustry— A generic term referring to business, industry, labor, government, agricultural, 
^and meciical organizations and agencies. 

2. Economic development— An investment of capital that results in new jobs and increased 
tax revenues. These new jobs may be created through expansion of present industry, 
new companies moving into an area, or entrepreneurship. Jt cdn also refer to an 
ihvestrneht of capita I to install riew tech"n~dlogy s^o a company can be conapetitive, 

* increase -productivity, and stay in business. 

3. Retraining— Refers to training for a new occupation that is.not part of the careerladder 
of the prior job.. This often results in a horizontal job move,irather thah a vertical one. 

4. Upgrading— Refers to building on present job skills to achieve a higher level of skills 
needed to keep up with new technology 6r to qualify for an advancedposition in one's 
present place of employment, or in a different job setting. ' ^ . 

5. Start-up training— Also called "quick-start" training in some states, this is training fpr , 
new or potential workers for a plant or business that is just opening or expanding. A 
number of states provide this training fr^e of charge. 

6. Technology transfer- Refers to promoting ttie adoption or adaptatiqp of new 
technologies through information sharing, technical Assistance, tfalning, and the 
promotion of linkages between R&D and technology users. 

- * • 

7. Industry services— Refers to two-year colleges{ economic development outreach to local 
and prospective business and industry through a variety of Services, prim^irily consisting 
of customized training, but also including provision of training needs assessments, v 
demonstrations of high-technology equipment and processes, provision of usetuyoJ^al 
and state data (such as annual surveys of standard wages and practices), and so forth. 
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• CHAPTER 2 

ECONOMIC; DEVELOPMENT AND HUMAN RESOURCES 



The concept of ecpnomic development is not new, nor is the involvemerit community ' 
colleges in econoraic* development. What is'new is the importance these activities take on in a 
-decade of economic recession, declining productivity, imminent and massive changes in 
technology, vigorous foreign market competition, and devastating unemployment rates— with the* 
prospect that many companies may go bankrupt and many ot the unemployed will not return to 
the type of jobs theyjeft. Training can be an essential part of ttie solution to the problems that 
American companies and a^ulf workers are facing. 

Two major issues are^crucial to the upgrading and retraining of adult workers in this countryf 
^1) how human resources relate to economie^^evelopment, and (2) how two:year colleges 
perform the training functions related to economic development. A basic understanding of 
economic development concepts, policies. andWacticesf^is vital for training agencies m making 
intelligent, informed decisions about how best vo approach and serve this country's training 
needs. j 

It should be noted that no attempt is made here to argue for or against any of the isstles; 
that has been done extensively in many other documents and forurris (some of which are cited,) * 
This chapter offers an overview of what appear to be the consensus concepts and assumptions 
from which emanate the current trends in economic revitalization, productivity irpprovement, and 
human resource development. 
if ' 

RATIONALE FOR HUMAN ^RESOURCE EMPHASIS IN ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 



i. 



America's Productivity Problei 

A major dilemma that emerged in the late 1970s and has carried into the 19803 Is the fact 
that America's productivity, as expressed in the gross national product, has declined (Bolino 
1981). America's productivity has slumped in part because both the quantity and quality of its 
output in many businesses and industries have either slipped or failed to keep pao^with foreign 
competition. America must be able to compete in a global marketplace. Other suspected causes, 
listed by Huddleston (1982), include the following: 

• The slowdown of growth in high-productivity industries 

. • The weakness of capital formation fo'" the period between 1973 and 1978 

• Curtailment of expenditures on research and development 
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• Reduction of pateht applications^ thus depressing the opportunity for major 
technological advances 

• Governmental regulations - 

• Governmental paperwork required of businesses 
s 

Loss of the work ethic in the work force 
> • Errors in meTasurement data 

• Changes in the quality of management 

• Rises in energy costs 

• Lack of business investment in technology and people 

• Relatively low rates— and related problems— of low productivity service industries 

• Increased numbers oWess experienced young workers, minority members^ and women 
'joining' the work force 

• Cyclical fluctuations in the economy 

• Escalation of inflation 

• Lack of government-backed incentives (p. 10) , 

♦ 

Regardless of which factors or combinations of factors are the culprits, the productivity 
slump and its related problems of high interest rates, higb unemployment rates, and other 
pressures on the national economy have combined to conipel industry, ac v.ell as public , 
institutions, to develop strategies to try to counteract the situation. 



How Industry It Responding ' 

i^s American industry feels the pinch of lagging productivrly." it is responding in a variety of 
ways. One disastrous response has been the shutdown of plants and entire corrpanies (or their 
near-bankruptcy, as in the case of the Chrysler Corporation), as well as, the demise of many 
small businesses dependent on the liquidated companies. Many companies hav^ avoided 
shutdowns only ^y laying off large numbers of their work forces. In North Carolina alone, the 
textile industry eliminated sixty thousand jobs during the last decode. Some American companies 
have responded by going multinational, investing in plants in foreign countries where labor anu 
other resources are cheaper. 



/ 



Two of the more positive responses have been (1) investment in new technology, plants, and 
equipment: and (2) investment in human resources. 

Investing in New Technology, Plants, and Equipment 

Reindustriallzation has recently been spotlighted as a way for Amencan industry to turn 
around the productivity decline. Substantial investing in nev; technology, new plants, and new 



• equipnrtent is crucial to reindustrialization. We already are seeing a groyvth of new technologies 
and technologicaTapplications that are increasing productivity, including the wide adoption of 
word procjsssors. raini- and microcomputers, electronic information networks, satellite 
cpmmunications. and other applications gf technological breakthroughs. . 

A notable example of the advantageous adopticfri of emerging technologies is the increasing 
use of robots for manufacturing in'this country as well as in Japan, Germany, and other high- 
technology. nations. Makers of advanced nianufacturing equipment (e.g., Cincinnati f^ilacron, 
TRW. Rockwell International-have devised machines and tools that improve mai;iufacturing 
accgra6y,' efficiency, costs, and safety for ^uch users as the automobile industry, the aerospace 
industry, the construction industry, steel and other materials producers, and mj'ning companies 
^Faddis; Ashley, a^d Abram 1982). Called by some *'the new steel collar workers,*' robots will, 
according to Richard Beecher, head of the Machine Perfection and'Robotics department at 
General Motors, '^be the salvation of the U.S. auto industry'* (Dodd 1981, p. 6dl). because they 
will enable American auto manufacturers to produce more, better, and less expensive products 
that willjDe able to compete successfully with foreign auto manutacturers' cars. 

The wide adoption of emerging technolbgies has many potential problems, however. The 
effect of wide adoptiojp on employment is uncertain. As CarnevalQ (1982) has note^ 

The pessimists point out that technology, especially microelectronics, is about to come 
through on the automation threats of 20 years ago. . . . The optimists point out that * " 
historical experience and their own projects suggest that when all is said and done, the ' 
application of new technologies creates new productivity, products, and wealth, which 
in turn create demand fo** new products and services, thereby creating more, not fewer 
jobs. (p. 47) . ^ 

The adoption of new technologies also affects occupations (i.e., new occupations emerge, 
old occupations vanish, occupational clusters change due to if^creast.ng specialization) as well as 
job content and skill requirements. The wide use of microprocessor-based technologies is ^ 
transforming not only production-line jobs, but also many clerical and professional pdsitions in 
the white-collar world. • ' 

4 

New technologies require new skills, and new skills require new and continuing training and 
retraining. And while labor demand for some occupations and skills seems likely to decline, the 
increased complexity of much automated equipment is expected to increase the need for certain 
occupations and skills (e.g.. maintenance technicians) at a faster rate than the rest of the work 
.force (Barker 1979). Shortages of skilled workers may be exacerbated by the fact that a large 
portion of American industry's skilled work force Is fifty years of age or older, and many 
companies may lose up to half of their work force in this decade through retirements (ibid.). 

There seems little doubt, however, that new technologies will be adopted, whatever the effect 
on labor. To ignore the potential of new technologies for increasing productivity and product 
quality may be to dig a grave for American industry. Reindustrialization Is expected to have 
critical implications for the long-range health of the American economy and the nation's strength 
as a world power. 



Investing In Human Reiourcet ^ 

Better technology is only a part of the proposed solution to our country's lagging ' 
productivity. Human cajsital investment accounts for a larger share of productivity growth than 

' t 
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does machine capital (Carnevale 1982). The economic success of such countries as Japan, 
Germany, and France is said to be in large part due to viewing hum^in resources/as a form of 
capital in which it makes sense to invest— and reinvest— in order to lower unemployment, 
increase productivity, and lower inflation" (Striner 1982). ;n fact, training and retraining of human 
resources are now considered the prime management tool in those countries. And, based on the 
experiences of Anperican companies such as General Motors, Delta Airlines, Hewlett Packard, 
IBM, Wells Fargo/ Kodak,.and 3M, commitment to policies of human capital investment do pay 
off in the United States (Huddleston 1982). Building and mfiintaining an up-tondate, skilled labor 
force are considered essential for a technology-oriented economy. 

The two main approaches of ir*»estment in human resources tt^t many American companies 
are taking involve (1) the use of new management practices, and (2) upgrading and retraining of 
employees New management practices have largely been adapted from foreign companies' 
practices (e.g.. quality circles, adapted from Japanese companies) or have evolved from 
organizational development (OD) theory. A partial list of the newer or recently reemphasized 
management practices includes— 

Managenoent by Objectives (MBO) 

Job redesign (including use of ergonomics) 

Incentive systems (such as the Scanlon Plan) 

Employee participation practices 

Flexitime 

Lifelong employment with lifelon^^ining 

Management development 

Improving the work environment 

Time management 

Career'development and planning 

Upgrading and retraining of workers have also been recognized as vital elements of human 
capital investment. Until recently, most American companies' human resources investment 
policies have focused on the maintenance rather than the development of human resources 
(Leach 1977). However, the increasing rate of technological change and our current 
unemployment problems not only demand the upgrading of employees and the retraining of 
displaced workers, but also require it to be done more frequently during the course of people*s 
work lives. With the Shifting demographics of the decade reducing the influx of youth into the 
labor market, American industry will have to rdy even more heavily on adult workers in their 
prime employment years^^^American companies, labor orgailizations, legislators, and educators 
who ignore the importance of developing our human resources may do so at the peril of our 
nation's economic stability. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



Rationale for Involvement 

Vocational-technical education has historically pjayed a vital role in meeting the changing ' 
educational and economic needs of American workers and the nation (Clayton 1982). Two-yaar 
colleges have proven especially adfept in delivering occupational training for adults, particularly 
'thosg seeking part-time training. However, critics claim that postsecondary vocational -technical 
education in the past tended to operate oa an inflexible school year schedule, to concentrate on 
teaching general skills, and to employ a^cademically or content-oriented instructors as opposed 
to student-oriented instructors. 

Technological advances, coupled with changes in the national economy, the shift from labor- 
intensive to.capital-intensive production methods, the aging of the work force, and increasingly 
high rates of unemployment over the. last decade 'have moved two-year colleges to seek ways to 
become more involved in economic development. As there have been few direct initiatives at the 
federal level to involve two-year colleges in economic developme»M. state systems or individual 
CQmmunity colleges have had to devise their own strategies. New roles have emerged or are 
emerging for two-year colleges, including (1) mora innovative training and educational programs, 
(2) a variety of industry services progranis; (3) closer attention to the special needs of adult 
learners; and (4) new and closer linkages with state and local agencies, industry, unions, and 
professional and trade associations. 

In some states— such as North Carolina and South Carolina— the necessity of supporting 
industrial development through flexible and responsive industrial training was one of the primary 
reasons for the establishment of their statewide technical education sysltems. 

a 

•In many other states, two-year colleges have gradually assumed a more- dynamic role rn their 
state's economic development programs. In Illinois, Governor James Thon^pson recently charged 
Illinois community colleges to— 

• conduct business/industry training needs assessments in their districts; 

• be prepared to make presentations to firms nationwide that are looking to expand in 
Illinois; 

• become an integral part of the local industrial recruitment efforts, including regular 
meetings with local business, labor, and government leaders; 

• become a front-line resource in training and retraining of new employees of existing and 
new manufacturers, stepping in to formulate tailor-made programs for specific 
companies, if necessary; 

• put more emphasis on basic education for young people and training for adults oriented 
toward high-technology industries; 

• provide educational counseling to unemployed persons, where possible; 

• hold symposiums for top labor leaders and managers, during which increased 
cooperation between labor and management can be discussed; 
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• provide continuous information to surrounding industries and communities on the 
training programs available in community colleges: and so forth. (American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges 1982| " y 

\ 

These are a few examples of the proactive roles th^t two-year colleges may assume in their 
individual or collaborative efforts to meet the economic development priorities of the 1980s. 

\ 

Two-year colleges can play key roles in the economic development of their surrounding 
communities. AccordDig to Myran (1978): 



Once patterned after the traditional "academy," the community college h^ found itself 
evolving toward a "community-based educational resource*' modeL Functioning on. the 
street corner and in the factory as well as in the classroom, the college has been 
woven into the fabric of the community it serves, (p. 10) 

Two-year colleges can serve the training needs of both the people and the industry in that 
community. Because those needs are so intimately intertwined, two-year college programs can 
address many related problems, such as- 
increasing the employability of and helping find employment for displaced workers, the 
unskilled, and the economically disadvantaged; . ^ , 

retraining the employable for new employment opportunities in response to changes in 
the local economy and business and industry needs; 

upgrading wo;4<ers to increase their productivity, incomes, job satisfaction, and upward 
career mobility; 

increasing the productivity of labor and reducing labor costs through training. In order 
to improve the competitive edge of community business and industry; ^ 

stimulating the local economy by aiding small business and entrepreneurs through 
training and other services; 

stimulating the creation of new jobs in the community by working with community or 
state agencies in attracting new companies to the area or providing training to aid in the 
expansion of extant companies; 

aiding in technology transfer through up-to-date training opportunities for adult 
workers; 

aiding in the retention of financially shaky companies or companies considering moving 
their operations out of the community, by providing upgrading for employees and/oc 
technical assistance. 



In all of these economic development .activities, two-year colleges are only one contributing 
element, of course. Many other factors affect the solvency of a company: the employability of 
displaced or disadvantaged workers, the productiveness of a new technology, the attraction of a 
new firm to the community, and so forth. But no one seems to argue against the idea that' 
training such as that delivered byNwo-year community colleges can be an important element. 
"Labor productivity." which is strongly affected by training, was cited as the number two factor 
(after "state/local industrial climate") in a sample of 753 companies building new plants in North 
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V^arolina (Hekman et al. 1982). Customized vocational education is particularly attractive to new 
or expanding ^companies, especially in states where entry-level employees are trained to the 
companies' specifications— witlj the training tab picked up by the state {e.g., Georgians "Quick 
Start" program). 

Many companies do thdir own in-house training, of course, which is in direct competition 
with community college training programs. But many companies cannot afford to do their own 
training, or see other advantages (expertise, facilities, certification, etc.) to entrusting upgrading 
and/or retraining activities for their employees to two-year colleges. There has been evidence 
recently of an increase in tuition-aiqf programs and more business-college joint training 
enterprises (Institute fo^he Future 1979). Business and indlistry still depend on two-year 
colleges to prepare most employees for entry-level positions/ By keeping close track of and 
forecasting shifting 'labor ^nd skill demands, two-year colleges are in a good position to initiate 
traioiDg programs in time to help alleviate or even prevent potential skill shortages. At the same 
tim^hat the colleges are helping build state and local labor capacity, they are in a position to 
direct training programs to meet the workers' needs for quality employment, as indicated by 
hourly wages or work duration, which is just as important.as absolute numbers of jobs for 
improving the econoniic welfare of a region's inhabitants. No college consciously seeks to , 
promote low-paying, erratically employing jobs through its occupational education programs. ▼ 

Two-year colleges are uniquely suited to becoming involved in economic development ^ 
efforts for a variety of reasons. Most twa-year collets are governed by locally elected or 
appointed Boards of Trustees whose members often are company executives, ccjqomunity service 
leaders, politicians, and other persons concerned with and knowledgeable of both community 
needs and business and industry needs. InTmost two-year colleges, there are program advisory 
' committees composed of local experts in specify fields who also represent a range of 
community organizations. Community coMSges have more programs for and experience in 
teachirtl^ adult workers and^in finding ways to be flexible to meet their needs than does almost 
any other kind* of educational institution. Finally, moretthan 50 percent of the curricula offered in 
community colleges nationally are in the occupational realm (MacRoy 1981). 

Other advantages of community colleges for delivering upgrading and retraining for adult 
workers include— 

• the ability to provide training needs assessment services for business and industry; 

• the flexibility to "accommodate the most creative instruction in the least restrictive 
environment" (Persons 1978, p.^1): 

• the ability to customize training for specific company npeds; 

• the know-how to conduct pr^-employment recruitment and screening for start-up 
training programs for industry, on request: 

• adult literacy training and other remedial basic skills tutoring; 
* • special training for the handicapped; 

• full or partial funding in many cases fpr customized training through state or other 
funding sources;. 

• cfhgoing courses, seminars, and workshops— customized or not— that may be delivered 
upon request to, company or community sites; ^ 
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• accreditation, expertise*", and credibility for all college related activities; 

• support services for adult students, including financial aid, counseling, health services, 
career planning, placement services, child care centers, and so forth (Alfred 1980). 

Types of Economic Development A^^lties 

0 ' 

Charged with such tasks as helping to bring about job creation, provide retraining for 
displaced workers and other unemployed persons, increase the productivity of the employed 
through skill upgrading, aid in technology transfer, and stimulate entrepreneurship, two-year 
colleges have begun to develop new programs a^d upgrade existing ones. Innovative approaches 
are being taken by many two-year colleges for both immediate and long-term economic 
development needs. * • 

A primary approach has been to upgrade existing occupational training programs normally 
offererfby a college for associate degrees and one-year certificates. Advances in technologies 
have forced colleges to scramble to update curricula, introduce new courses, find up-to-date 
instructional materials and expensive high-technology equipment, and upgrade or locate 
qualified instructors. For example, many colleges have been introducingcomputer literacy 
courses into program requirements because of the broad applications of microcQmputers across 
many occupations. In addition, the increasing influx of adult learners (most of whom also work, 
and whose recent average ages have been around twenty-nine to thirty)^ has put pressure on 
colleges to be highly flexible.about the times, locations, instructional methods, and sharing of 
equipment and facilities for most courses. 

A related approach has been to develop new programs (or completely restructure old ones) 
in cpecialties experiencing (or about to experience) increased labor demand. Such programs 
currently include concentrations in robotics, word processing, laser/optics, medical electronics, 
hazardous waste control, and so forth. Getting these kinds of programs going carrbe expensive 
(particularly in terms of acquiring the latest equipment), but they are critical to transferring of 

new, more productive technologies and to avoiding' or meeting skill shortages. 

^ » ^ 

\ Short-term training has been an important approach to meeting, upgrading or retraining 
3. needs that do not require the completion of an associate degree or one-year certificate. Such 
training may involve accelerated courses, short courses, workshops, seminars, or lectures. 
Accelerated courses frequently deliver all components of a regular course curricuiurn, but the 
training time is greatly condensed and educational experience's involve intensive study. Short 
courses, workshops, and seminars usually concentrate on upgrading or training for a very limited 
and specific set of skills and knowledge, and may involve as little as one-half day's training to 
severat* weeks' training. Some accelerated courses may grant credit. Short courses, workshops, 
and seminars often grant a certificate acknowledging completion of training in the limited area of 
specialization. Colleges develop and offer such courses on topics*8eemed of high interest to 
local occupations or industries in general, or may customize the courses to meet specific 
requests from organizations or companies. The sites where such courses are offered are 
frequently chosen for their convenience to the students. 

Mar^y colleges seek cooperative education opportunities for students in various programs 
where hands-on experience in an actual work setting is a significant advantage. This training 
involves a certain amount of on-campus classroom training, followed by or interspersed with 
what amounts to a part-time or full-time internship at the worksite of a cooperating company. 
Students are given practical instruction, most often in the form of on-the-job demonstration and 
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practice, and tire expected to perform as though they were regular employees as much as ' 
possible. This type of training arrangement provides real world work experience—an education- 
*to-work bridge- ^hich gives students quality training experiences, realistic insights into the work 
world and work environments of their chosen specialization, and not infrequently even creates 
part-time jobs for the students. 

CETA training is another approach by which two-year colleges become involved in 
community economia development. Intended to provide employability for the hard-to-empfoy, 
CETA training is being phased out under the present federal administration, but the training is so 
needed in some communities 'that many community organizations and local two-year colleges 
are wprking to devise alternative funding strategies to continue the CETA-type.training on their 
own. ' r " 

CustomizBd training is probably the most notable— and certainly the most noted— strategy in 
two-year colleges^ repertoire of economic development efforts. Customized training came into 
significant use in several Southern states in the 1960s and 1970s as part of those states' 
counterattacks on their weak economic situations. Since then, the basic idea has been adopted 
and adapted by other states and by individual two-year colleges around the country, though the 
rate of adoption has been rather slow, and many colleges' efforts have been modest— and 
cautious. ' 

Two main kinds of customized training currently exist: (1) short-term customized training for 
entry-level positions to aid start-up in new or expanding companies, with all or nrrost of the 
trafining costs subsidized by the state; and (2) short- or long-term customized training for 
upgrading or retraining of extant employees of established companies, with occasionally some 
small subsidies from the state, but most' often with training offered to the company at cost by the 
college. 

^ Goodman (1980) explains^how subsidized start-up training usually works: 

J<n Industry willing^to relocate itself to a new state, or an industry which expands in a 
place it already operates, is provided with job training for its workers at little orr as is 
becoming the norm, no cost. The programs are usually short-term, ranging from a 
week to a few nlonths— although in some cases thoy run as long as a year. The state 
either provides instruction or pays for the tirpe of the companies' own Instructors. 
Classes take ptece at a local school, a buildiVig rented by the state^ or th e firm's 
factory. Equipment and the material are either provided by ihe state diractjy or 
sometimes lent by the industry. Trainees are either net paid at all. or sometimes paid 
through CETA grants and other^federal and state Job training monies. The programs 
generally involve intensive participation of a state's economic development agencies 
and vocational education departments, (p. 1) ^ 

Whether for start-up training or for upgrading or retraining of employees of an established 
company, customized training tailors each training program to the specific needs of a particular 
business or industry. According to Lusterman (1977). companies wanting to upgrade or retrain 
their extant employees seek customized training for three basic reasons: 

• To accommodate turnover and growth in personnel ^; 

> 

> • To adapt to changes in the knowledge.and skills required by employees facing 
technological obsolescence 
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• To improve the skills and performance-of present employees 

Customized training has not been without its critics. As Goodman (1980) points out, state- 
subsidized start-up traming has 'Ibeen criticized as one in a battery of techniques that are being * 
used by states^ to hire jobs away from one another" (p. 2). Rosenfeld (1982) also charges tha^ 
"many states catar to businesses that offer fow-paying and dead-end jobs" and adds that what 
big business hopos to gain from ihe push, for customized training is ^'working stiffs with job- ' 
specific skills-the more tailored to unique operations, the better" even though'^'highly specialized 
skills geared to a particular piece of equipment br manufacturing process are infrequently 
transferable'to other occupations" (p. 47). Even if this iS-Sd. in many cases customized training of 
employees is a company's alternative to layoffs,* and it seems dear that customized training has 
a role in job creatign, upgrading, and retraining, as well as in technology transfer. 

Another economic development need being addressed by two-year colleges is that of 
providing training for small business, for entrepreneurs, and for mcinagers. Small businesses* 
,^ training needs "are the most difficult to,(%ach through conventional policy initiatives" (Birch 
1979, p. 17). even though between J969 and 1976. small firms were identified as the countr/s 
biggest job creators (ibid.). Small companies generally cannot generate enougri new jobs at one 
time to qualify for state-subsidized customized training (such programs require a minimum 
number of trainees, usually^3round ten to twelve), they ^o not have the capital to .contract with 
colleges for upgrading training (even though provided at cost), and generally do not have tuition 
reimbursement benefits for employees. ♦ 

A related problem is the "well-established fact that the number of business closures each 
year exceeds 400.000" (Persons 1978, p. 3). Most of the closures are srriall businesses, and for 
many the blame lieSvjn poor entrepreneurship skills. As Persons notes, "The vast majority of 
business entrepreneurs have had no formal traming in business operation or management" (p. 4). 
In larger companies, poor management can also be disastrous and result in bankruptcy, but 
-more often it is linked with low productivity and high turnover in personnel. 

Quite a few two-year colleges have begun to initiate programs to deal with the needs of 
small busmesses. Training, guidanqe, and technical assistance are made available— either free or 
at very low cost— to small businesses, and some colleges have also ^iBgun to "initiate and 
facilitate a common forum for small businesses and agencies inyolved with small'businesses, for 
mutual informatidh and aid" ^Paul and Carlos 1981). Entrepren^'urship training is becoming a 
particular focus for some colleges' programs. In. addition, many colleges have established 
programs or institutes to deliver management training in the iforms of seminars, courses, and 
entire credit-granting programs. Such training generally includes training in new management 
practices such as those mentioned earlier in this section. 

Another area of two-year college^ economic development outreach is in guidance and 
counseling, pmcement, and reniediation of basic sidlls for adults. Ail are attempts to increase Jthe 
employability of adult workers, many of whom are displaced from prior jobs. Colleges provide 
these services on campus, but often take them right into the community through continuing 
education pro-ams, job clinics, tutoring, GED programs, and "storefront counseling." 

Two-year colleges also provide technical assistance to community organizations and local . 
companies. Technical assistarvje may take many forms, from aid in community surveys and 
needs assessments, to participation on various boards and testimony at hearings, to provision of 
fr^ dembnstratfons of high-technology equipment owned by the college, to collection and 

•Personal communication with James O'Hara, Operations Personnel Manager, Quasar Electronics Corporation, April 
1982. 
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distribution of such community data as local wage standards and employment practices. 
CoJIeges that make economic development participation a priority actively seek ways to stretch 
their resources^'and find more and better ways to put them .to work for the good of the 
commuoity. 
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CHAPT€R3 
CASE STUDIES 

INTRODUCTION TO CASE STUDIES 



Publicly funded two-year colleges exist In widely varying environments and economic 
climates. They have different histories, different missions, and function within different kinds of > 
state educational and economic development systems. The case study approach was selected as 
the best means to Illustrate how colleges in diverse environments can provide leadership for, 
economic development in their communities and establish strong programs for upgrading and 
retraining of adult workers for industry. Through this means, other colleges should be able to 
identify w*ith situations that relate to their own needs, and benefit from th^examples. cited. The 
colleges selected for study represent the diversity mentioned above. A briet desqription of the 
particular contribution of each selected college follovys. 

• TrI-County Technical College 

This college was formed to serve the training ne^ds of i^idustry in South Carolina, and 
particularly those of the industry and people in Its three-coUnty service area. It functions In a 
centrally controlled, state-run system for tectjQical education and economic development. This 
small rural college has as Its central mission (1) the provision of start-up training, upgrading, and 
retraining to attract new Industry. (2) to oervo current industry, and In so doing (3) to provide 
jobs and a better life for Its people. As such? Tri-County Technical College and South Carolina's 
Technical Education (TEC) System provide exemplary, highly developed models for providing 
special services to Industry and aiding the economic development of the s'tate. 

Macomb Community College 

This college serves the economically depressed area on the northern edge of metropolitan 
Detroit..The economy of the area is closely tied to.the automobile Industry. The College has 
taken strong leadership In rallying the key community and governmental organizations and 
agencies to address the economic development needs of the area. ^ 

Macomb Is the largest community college in Michigan. In that state, community colleges 
have a great deal of automony, with the state unit for postsecondary education largely 
performihg In an advisory role. With the state's stringent financial situation applying also to 
education, ihe administrative staff of Macomb College has skillfully used the resources of the 
College to serve the upgrading and retraining needs of industry In the area. The Colleg^selzes 
the Inftiatlve whenever the opportunity presents Itself to contribute to the economic betterment of^ 
the area through Its educational expertise. Two prime examples are Ws Involvement with the Ford ' 
Motot^Jompany and the United Auto Workers In their National DevdAopment and Training 
Center; and with Volkswagen of America as the company establishes Its American headquarters. 
* ' ^ / 
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state Technical institute at Memphis ' ' . 

The mission .statement of this two-year technical institute clearly identifies that aii important 

part of its function is to serve the specific needs of business and industry and to maintain the 

institutional flexibility to do so. Toward this end the Institute has established a separate division. 

equal in power to the other divisions in the Institute, to cross-train or upgrade employecf persons. 

The Business, Industry, and Government (B.I.G.) Training Division has the flexibility to provide 

whatever trainincris needed, where and when it is desired, and at a minfmal cost. The Institute is 

. under the governance of the Tennessee State Board for Vocational Education. 
? . 

> ^ Triton College ^ . . , 

Triton, a two-yeSr community coljege,Js located in the near-west suburbs of Chicago,. which 
are home to more than two thousand businesses and have the highest manufacturing density in 
Illinois. The College has established a reputation for training in high technology and has geared 
up to meet industry's need for upgrading and retraining. College staff members are very skilled 
at marketing the resbur^es of the College, which has gained a national reputation for its services 
to industry .,The College's Employee Development Institute and its Job Training Institute have 
upgraded job skills and provided^etraining for more than twenty-five thousand employees for 
area companies. Through whal administrators of the College call •'environmental scanning." they 
are sensitive to the training needs and the opportunities to serve, as those opportunities odfcur. 
The College has provided leadership in the state in calling attention to the role that community 
collegesjcan and should play in economic development. 

South Oklahoma City Junior College 

This two-year institution was founded in 1972, making it the youngest college in our study. It 
i^ part of the Oklahoma State System of Higher'Education, a*nd although it is called a junior 
college, in actuality it function^asa comprehensive community college. The College stresses the 
importance of learning as a lifelong process, and its mission statement identifies recurrent career 
, education' as part of its primary objective. The structure for providing customized training for 
industry is a decentralized one. A dean for industrial relations is responsible for interacting with 
executives in industry and for ^ordinating the use of the College's resources in responding to ' 
industry's needs. The main contact'and development person for industry services is the industry 
education coordinator, who serves as a team leader in using faculty and other support personnel 
to provide customized training for industry. ' 

The most distinctive feature of the College is its competency-based approach to both 
education and College administra^tion. The competency-based approach works well in serving 
the upgrading and retraining needs of industry. Comptency-based modules are available and are 
\ \useful for commtinicating to companies what specific competencies can be achieved by the 
\ training. Not only are there student learning objectives, but perfornmnce criteria are established 
\for all College prpgrams. personnel, and the College itself. The success of students. College 
employees, programs, and the College are evaluated against these objectives. 

Ouillne^for Case Studies 

The information in the case studies is organized around the following Outline: 
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I'. OVERVIEW OF COLLEGE AND SETTING 

II. OVERVIEW OF STRUCT4JRE FOR UPGRADING AND RETRAINING 

A. State-level Structure 

B. Institutional Structure ' 

C. Structure for Economic Development ^ ^ 

D. College Sfructurefor Upgrading and Retraining 

III. CUSTOMIZED TRAINING PROGRAMS AT THE COLLEGE 

IV. OVERVIEW OF PROCESS FOR DELIVERY OF UPGRADING AND RETRAINING 

■. ' ' ■ ' 

A. Linkages * , ' ' 

B. Program Design and DeliverV . • ~ 

V. SUMMARY 



O Matrices for Cate Studies 

Figures 3 and 4 are matrices of unique and common features of the five case studies. Figure 

3 identifies the most significant environmental and structural features of each college, and figure 

4 identifies the colleges' jpost significant programs for economic develop/r1en< outreach. These 
matrices should help readers identify and locate those case studies whosV major traits and 
programs most closely relate to their bwn situations or interests, 

r.- ' • . . 
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*Just starting N = Not a strong emphasis at this time 
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• ^ Figure 3. Significant Dimensions of the 
Two*Year College Case Studies 
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4 Figure 4. Significant Economic Development Activities 

of the Two-Year College Case Studies, 
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Tri-County Technipal College 



OVERVIEW OF COLLEGE AND SETTING 

/ 

Tri-County Technical College is situated in the Piedmont region of northwest South 
Carolina, and serves the people and industries pf Anderson, Oconeeland Pickens counties. In 
1981. it had a total enrollment of 16.316 students, 80 percent of whom were cx)ncurrently 
employed, and 13 percent of whom were continuing thejr education. 

Tri-County was created in 1961 by the^South Carolina General Assembly and opened in 1962 
as a technical education center for the three counties. Sir^ce then, it has grown to become a 
comprehensive community college offering technical and vocational training, two-year associate 
degree programs in the arts and sciences, college credit courses for high school seniors, a 
strong developmental program in adult education, and more than 200 noncredit courses in ^ 
continuing education. * 

^ A very special aspect of Tri-County is its role as part of the state's Technical Education 
(TEC) System, which has been a model for customized training for business and industry since 
its inception in 1961. Through the TEC System's Division of Industrial and Economic 
Development, Tri-County is a part of a continuing, statewide economic development thrust that 
offers, through its Special Schools programs, free training for new and expanding businesses 
and Industries. This is the state's widely discussed "Start-up in the Black" effort, in which 
preemployment training of new employees enables them to be fully productive from the first day 
the new plant opens— allowing the company to start up "in the black." The effort reflects the 
state's philosophy that it^eople represent its-single greatest asset. Since 1961, TEC's Special 
Schools have provided customized preemployment training for over 600 industries and 71.000 
people, through frT-County and the other fifteen technical colleges in the system. 

Tri-County is acutely aware of its role in both local and state economic development, as well 
as its mission to serve the occupational training needs {especially for upgrading and retraining) 
of the people in its service area. The College is a prime example of an effective component in a 
statewide economic development plan. 

OVERVIEW OF STRUCTURE FOR UPGRADING AND RETRAINING 

State-level Structure 



State Legislation for a Statewide 
Occupational Education Systam 

The Technical Education (TEC) System was established by the state legislature in 1961, and 
created a statewide system of two-year technipal colleges. That Act was later amended in 1972, 
and again in 1976. when the South Carolina Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education 
was made a continuing "body and agency and instrumentality of the-State" (Act 654, amended 
June 17, 1976). These amendments gave the Board complete jurisdiction overall state-supported 
technical institutions and their programs, including "all postsecondary vocational, technical, arfd 
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occupational diploma and associate degree programs financed in whole or in part by the state 
that lead directly to employment" (Section 1), All courses, programs, and institutions under the 
jurisdiction of the Board are designated as the South Carolina Technical Education (TEC) 
System. Besides programs related to the functions otcomprehenslve community colleges, its 
programs are specifically charged with coordinating closely with the,state*s economic 
development efforts. 



South Carolina's Technical Education (TEC) System 

^ The TEC System, instituted in 1961. currently consists of sixteen technical colleges and six 
Innovative Technical Resource Centers, which deliver occupational training and continuing 
education courses within a thirty-nr.ile commuting distance of about 95 percent of the states 
population. The TEC System is committed to providing a high quality, economically feasible 
education system that serves both the state (through economic development) and the individual 
(through career preparation, upgrading, retraining, and personal enrichment). TEC*s long-term 
goals' are as follow: 



• Meet occupational needs by providing associate degree, diploma, and certificate 
programs open to all citizens in postsecondary vocational and technical education 

• Meet the needs of new and expanding industries and other employers and promote 
economic development by providing industrial services and manpower [sic] 
development programs and services 

• Meet the needs of individuals for upgrading and developing skills and knowledge by 
providing adult and continuing education programs 

• Meet the needs of individuals who have not yet made Oareer decisions by providing 
access to the first two years of college through college parallel programs 

• Meet the cultural and general education needs of local areas by providing community 
service programs 

• Help students achieve personal and professional objectives by providing a 
comprehensive student services program with a strong emphasis on counseling 

• Improve instructional effectiveness and help students learn by employing systematic 
instructional approaches and modern technology 

• Provide the management support necessary to make educational programs effective by 
employing systematic planning approaches and modern technology 

• Project a favorable public image as a unique part of higj;er education, maintain effective 
relationships with other agencies, and expand financial resources by employing 
systematic public information and fund^^raising procedures 

• Make the "open door** a reality by minimizing geographic, economic, academic, and 
other barriers to education opportunity while striving to make each student successful. 
(Tri-County Technical College 1981. p, 22) 

*No priority Is implieci in thd listing, as priorities change from year to year 
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These goafs apply to all sixteen technical colleges around the state, and are their guiding 
principles. 

Sptcfdc state Board retpontlbllitler The Amendments to Act 654, Section 5, stipulate 
specific responsibilities for the state Board in administering the TEC System. In brief, these 
require the Board to—i 

• be responsible for the state-level development, implementation, coordination, and 
operation of post-high school vocational, technical, and occupational diploma and 
associate degree programs financed in whole or part by state funds; such programs are 
to have a strong emphasis on the employment needs of the state, communities, and 
people of South Carolina; 

• establish criteria for and approve awarding of certificates, diplomas, and associate (but 
not baccalaureate) degrees; 

• accept and administer donations of funds, grants, real property, or equipment; 

• establish minimum and maximum tuition and fees with the approval of area 
commissions; 

• establish criteria and approve new facilities or modifications to existing ones (although 
locations for such facilities are subject to approval of the local commissions); 

• continue the Special Schools training programs for new and expanding industry and 
business, closely coordinated with the state's economic development efforts. 

Specific area committlon retpontlbiiltler In Section 6 of the Amendments for Act 654, the 
state Board is charged with e«^*^blishing statewide policies and procedures, but tho area 
commissions are given the fo^ ving rights and responsibilities: 

• participate and provide input in formulating statewide policies and procedures; 

• take primary responsibility for local governance and supervision of the technical 
colleges in their districts, in accordance with state-level policies and procedures; 

• administer institutional fees, which are regarded as local funds under ihe guidelines of 
the state Board; 

• appeal to the Budget and Control Board, when necessary;, any final decision or action of 
the state Board; 

^ » 

• acquire sites and construct and equip facilities according to local need, with a\\ real 
property being possessed by the area commission except those campuses already 

^ owned by the state, and with all personal property purchased with local funds remaining 
the possession of the area commission; 

• accept gifts, grants, donations, dqvises, and bequests of real and personal property for 
the institutions under their administration; 

• supervise the maintenance of the facilities, as well as their operation and improvement. 
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• exercise the right of eminent domain in their geographical areas; 

• apply for, receive, and expend monies from all state, local, and federal agencies: 

• keep full and accurate records and establish accountabilijty procedures; 

• prepare and submit budgets for.revjew by'the counties they serve, as well as by the 
state Board. 

Special Schools programs* Many states have governing boards for statewide community and 
technical colleges, but one program area mandated by the state fegislature— the Special 
Schools— is unique to South Carolina. Special Schools are customized training programs run on 
a temporary basis by the individual technical colleges to meet the ?pecific needs of new or 
expanding companies in their service areas. The,Special Schools are provided free— or at very 
low cost— to such firms, so long as they show that their moving into the area or their company, 
expansion will create a minimum of twenty new jobs. The Special Schools operate under the 
management of the Division of Industrial and Economic Development of the state Board, 
although the individual technical colleges pfbvide the services. 

The state Board assigns industry services representatives to the technical colleges to help 
thenn make contact with such companies as may require Special Schools programs. The 
programs involve a closely coordinated workings relationship between the college, the industry 
services representative, and the staff of the particular company to ensure -proper scheduling and 
development of high quality instruction. Instruction may take pllace on the college campus, in the 
plant, or at another mutually agreeable location in the service area. 

Special Schools programs involve cooperation in the following specific areas: ^ 

• Identification of required skill levels of the jobs to be performed. 

• Preparation of a lead-time schedule covering all factors, such as defyelopment of training 
materials, recruitment and selection of trainees, class start, class duration, class 
completion, employment of instructors, and so forth. The scheduled time for training 
completion is two weeks prior to the hiring need date. 

• Development of a recruitment plan with the company to ensure that trainees meet 
company criteria. 

• Delivery of training prior to employment by the 'company, (in most cases). 

• Operation of classes in the evening or at other convenient times to allow trainees who 
are still employed (at the company or elsewhere) to participate. (South Carolina State 
Board n.d.) 

Advantages of Special Schools programs to new and expanding companies are numerous. 
The programs enable companies to * start-up in the black" with trained employees *ho are fully 
productive from virtually the first day they work. Other advantages include the following. 

• Motivated trainees. Applicants for Special Schools training are motivated to participate 
in the training by the opportunity to gain a position that is higher paying, and by the 
chance to learn to wo 'k at a higher skill leveL Trainees in preemployment classes are 
not paid by TEC or by the company; they come on their own volition and on their own 
time. 
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• Qualified trainees. During training time, any trainees who do not measure up to the 
* standards §et by both TEC and the company are terminated by TEC. 

^ • Up-to-date training on state-oMhe-art equipment. TEC frequently provides the 

equipment for preemplpyment training. In cases where the equipment is not available, 
TEC asks the compar^y to loan such specialized equipment. * 

• Qualified instructors. TEC normally secures instructors locally (from the technical 
college or elsewhere) and pays them for their services. In some specialized training, 
TEC asks the'company to provide skilled persons to assist in the training, and 
reimburses the company for the salary paid those persons for the actual hours they 
serve as instructors. ' 

/ 

• Customized, up-to-date instructional materiais. These m'^terials, including manuals and 
visuals, are tailored to the company's specific needs. They are provided in part by TEC 
and in part by the company, depending on the requirements of each program. 

♦ » ^ 

• Training supplies and hand tools. TEC provides all these for preemployment training. 

• Training facilities. Except in those cases where a company requests or the program 
requires on-site training, programs are conducted in classrooms or laboratories on the 
technical college campus, or at other facilities (which may be constructed by the TEC 
college to suit) convenient to the trainees, (South Carolina State Board n,d.) 

The TEC System also provides other services related to Special Schools that are not 
specifically preemployment training. Industry services representatives at the technical colleges 
maintain continual contact with companies in their service areas, staying tuned to ongoing 
training needs. They also compile data for the state's annual wage and practices survey, which is 
published by the TEC System as a sen/ice to industries. In addition, the TEC System supports 
the Special Schools in the following ways: 

• .By maintaining a meidia support center to assist in the design, layout, illustration, and 
printing of instructional materials and the design and production of visual and 
audiovisual materials for training. 

By maintaining a crew of skilled craftspersons to prepare training sites and set up 
equipment. ^ 

• By providing on-the-job training, beyond preemployment training. In the event that the 
initial training did not attain the required level. In such cases, TEC reimburses the 
company for the costs of the instructors' compensation for OJT [on-the-job training]. 
Such instruction, of course, takes place in the company's facilities, utilizing the 
company's materials. 

• By maintaining I crew of skilled technicians tp repair and rebuild TEC's machine tool 
^ equipment. (South Carolina State Board n.d.) 

"Design forjhe BOs** program. Six Innovatlve'Technical Resource Centers are located at and 
affiliated with six of the TEC System's technical colleges. The Centers are the major strategy in 
the TEC System's "Design for the 80s" orogram. Recognizing the rapid changes in technologies 
being used by or introduced into industries around the country, as woll as by those companies 
moving into or already operating in South Carolina, the "Design for the 80s" program was 
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developed tp meet the expected needs of South Carolina businesses and industries in this 
decade. 

Each Innovative Technical Resource Center specializes in one high-technology area. The six 
areas of concentration are: (1) advanced machine tool technology; (2) robotics; (3) computer 
applications; (4) microelectronics; (5) the office of the future; and (6) environmental quality. 

The primary objectives of the Innovative Technical Resource Centers are to assist all TEC 
colleges in meeting the state's high-technology needs. Tri-County Technical College was 
selected as one of the Center sites, and h&s established the Microelectronics Resource Center to 
help keep South Carolina's microelectronics instructors and workers on the cutting edge of the 
technology. The Centers are already providing vital training in a decade when the TEC System 
estimates that 75 percent of all new jobs will require technological training below the 
baccalaureate level (South Carolina State Board n.d.).' ^ 



South Carolina's Economic Development Structure 

Until the early 1960$-, South Carolina was essentially a poor state whose economy was 
composed mainly of agriculture and a faltering textiles industry. In 1961, the state legislature 
began to take a number of strong measures to turn the state's economy around, by establishing 
the Sou^h Carolina State Board of Economic Developn)ent and by mandating a comprehensive 
set of programs designed primarily to attract new, diversified industry to the state. Some of these 
programs included— 

• revenue bonds that let county governments help prospective or expanding businesses 
finance land, buildings, equipment, or research and development facilities; 

• the South Carolina Manufacturers Inventory Tax exemption, whereby a manufacturer's 
inventory, goods in process, raw materials, or finished goods are exempt from local and 
state inventory taxes, except for those goods that are for sale at retail; 

• free plant location assistance provided by the State Economic Developmeni Soard; 

• the Great Towns program, a voluntary program instituted by the state governor, by 
which towns qualify for the title pf a "Great Town" by conjpleting strict criteria to prove 
their total preparedness s a superior location for new iridustry; 

. \ 

• a statewide, comprehensive occupational education system (the TEC System) of 
technical colleges (South Carolina State Economic Development Board n.d.) 



Institutional Structure 
Tri-County Technlcai College Organization 

As part of the TEC System, Tri-County Technical College is administered by the South 
Carolina State Board of Technical and Comprehensive Education, Through its Division of 
Industrial and^^&e^nomic Development, its Special Schools Division provides customized training 
{p support economic development. In keeping with the TEC System structure, the immediate 
supervision and administration of Tri-County is in the charge of the local Tri-County Area 
Commission. The ccmmission is conjposed of nine members— three representatives each from 
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Pickens, Oconee, and Anderson counties^ which arp served by the College.. Members of the area 
commission are recommended-by the county council or other legislative delegation for each 
county, and are commissioned by the state governor. Figure 5 illustrates the administrative 
structure at the state and local levels for Tri-County. ' 



South Carolina General Assembly 
ite Board of Technical and Comprehensive Education 



Division of Industrial & 
Economic Development; Special Schools Division 

Tri-County Area Commission 

X 

Tri-Cdlinty Technical College 



Figure 5. ' South Carolina Technical Education System (TEC) 

Administrative Structure for Tri-County Technical College 



The Tri-County Area Commission is responsible for hiring and firing the College's president. 
The president is employed without a contract. All employees of the College at all levels are state 
employees. 

The current president of Tri-County is Dr. Don C. Garrison. In the internal organizational 
structure of the College, the president presides directly over the public information director, the 
vice-president for business and finances, the executive vice-president for educational programs, 
and the director of the Microelectronics Resource Center. All upgrading and retraining activities 
fall within the jurisdiction of the executive vice president for educational programs, under whom 
are— 

• the dean of student sen/ices, 

• the dean of instrufi.tionr' 
dean of adult and continuing education. 

• the director of the Easley Center. 

Almost all upgrading and retraining activities fall with the jurisdiction of either the dean of 
instruction or the dean of continuing education. Figures 6 and 7 illustrate the organizational 
structure under those deans. • ' 

Dean of instruction. The general responsibilities of the dean of instruction are stipulated in 
the job description for the position. They are as follows: 
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The dean of instruction is responsible to the executive vice-president for providing a 
sound instructional program for all students, except continuing education; to 
incorporate a systematic instructional delivery^ystem focusing on mastery learning; 
and to keep the instructional approach up to date with contemporary research on 
community college teaching methodology. 

The specific duties of the dean of instruction are numerous, but some of the rhore pertinent 
ones for upgrading and retraining activities are as follows: 

• Conduct continuing research, planning, and evaluation of the development and 
operation of the institution with reference to curricula, instruction, faculty, students, 
facilities, and financing for the improvement thereof. 

• Formulate plans and proposals and direct the operation and continual improvement of 
the curricula programs, including provisions for evaluation of the relevance and ^ 
effectiveness of all curricula, seeing that the educational needs of students are met, 

• Develop ahd promote continuous liaison and communication with business and industry 
by assuming a significant personal role as well as assigning faculty to appropriate 
responsibilities which will assure that local employers are well oriented to ctfrricula 
programs offered to support industrial growth, a skillfed labor force, and the flexibility of 
curricula to meet the changing needs of the community. 

• Ensure that each curricula utilizes local advisory committees on curriculum and'program 
development and that records of their activities are maintained. 



Determine the equipment needs for all curricula programs, prioritize the needs, and 
work with the business office and the development office in procuring the equipment. 

• Ensure that the faculty are kept current with the.state of the art of instruction and are 
current with technoldgical changes in their respective, curricula. 

Dean of adult and continuing education. The general responsibilities of the dean of adult and 
continuing education are stipulated in the job description for the position. They are as follows: 

The dean of adult and continuing education is responsible to the executive vice- * 
president for providing a sound^continuing education program; developing and 
implementing noncredit activities relative to the needs of business, industry, and the 
general public; designing specialized training programs for specific or unique business 
or industrial needs; serving as a resource for information concerning the diversity of 
businesses, industries, and professions within the community. 

The specific duties of the dean of adult continuing education are many* but the more 
pertinent ones for upgrading and retraining activities include'the^tollowing: ^ 



• 



Maintain contact with area personnel directors, training directors, and business and 
plant managers within the service area of the institution on a planned and systematic 
basis to identify immediate and long-term needs for training programs. 

• Serve as a training consultant to business and industry to determine training needs 
within thexompany. 
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• Conduct necessary research to design, develop, and establish programs to support 
specialized training needs within business, industry, and the community. 

• Analyze training and educational needs, and establish and conduct credit programs 
where the needs of the participants are best met by an associate degree or a diploma. 

• Recruit and select program faculty., ^ 

• Develop and implement a program of orientation, inservice training, and evaluation for 
program faculty. 

• Oversee publicity and pcomolional activities of the program(s), 

• Ensure that course outlines and other instructional materials are developed, procured, 
evaluated, and efficiently utilized by instructional personn%^. 

• Develop the equipment needs for all continuing education programs, prioritize the 
needs, and work with the business office and the development office in procuring the 
equipment. 

All Special Schools programs are under the jurisdiction of the dean of adult and continuing 
education, as is most adult education (i.e., upgrading and retraining). At Tri-County. continuing 
education consists primarily 6f short-term courses, seminars, workshops, institutes, . 
demonstrations, and lectures on a noncredit basis in anticipation of^ and in response to,* requests 
and needs of the community. There are no entrance requirements for most of the courses, 
although some have age restrictions or require a certain amount of prior experience. 

Industry Mtvlcet representative. The industry services representative is primarily in charge of 
the Special Schools programs. Under the TEC System policy, the industry services representative 
is assigned to the College, but is directly, responsible not to the College president, but to the 
director of the TEC System's Division of Industrial and Economic Development. 

The representative works with the College president in all dealings between company and 
College for customized start-up training through the Special Schools programs. The 
representative also works with the county development boards to "sell" new industries on coming 
into the area, and in this role, his "pitch" is to sell companies on what the Special Schools 
programs camdo to get them up and running "in the black" from the first day the new plant 
opens. He spends a portion olf each working day calling on area companies (two to three a day) 
to talk with company representatives about their potential training needs, especially as they 
relate to creating new jobs. Since Special Schools programs also extend to existing industries 
tha^plan to expand (creating a minimum of twenty-new jobs), the industry services 
representative is also responsible for working with such companies to set up Special Schools 
programs. 

/ ^ 

Whereas the industry services representative "sells" the program, it is the College president 
who makes the actual training commitment. Once agreement has been reached about prov'iding 
a customizecj Special Schools training program for a company, the representative Is responsible 
for coordinating all aspects of the program with the College's Continuing Education Division and 
with the company. This includes the following: 

• Determining what Special Schools training needs are by reviewing the company's extant 
training progranr^s. interviewing its engineers and other personnel, and determining what 
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specific skills are needed. This is frequently accomplished by conducting on-site visits 
to existing home plants, using company job descriptions, and so forth. The industry 
services representative is often accompanied on such visits by the dean of adult and 
continuing education, technical faculty members, and sometjmes the Coflege president. 

• Arranging for any pretesting of potential recruits for the preempioymfent 'training. This is 
O0en performed by Job Services or by the Employment Security^-Commission, in 
cooperation with the College. Recruitment procedures, arranged for by the 
representative^working with the College, 'the company, and (where applicable) dob 
Services or the Employment Security Commission, are then carried out. 

' • Working with the company and College representatives (Continuing Education Division) 
to set up a workable schedule for pretesting, recruiting, training, and conducting of 
hiring inten/iews to meet the company's needs. 

• Coordinating the development (by TEC) of customized training programs, instructional 
materials, audiovisual aids, and so forth. 

• Coordinating the identification or remodeling of necessary training facilities through the 
College and/or the area commission. 

• Coordinating the acquisition of necessary equipment (if highly specialized, trying to 
arrange with the company to borrow it), hand tools, materials, and so forth. 

• Coordinating funding of the Special Schools programs with the College and the area 
commission, or reimbursement to the company in some situations. , 

• Coordinating the arrangements with the dean of adult and continuing education and 
with the company for the selection or hiring of instructors for the program, including the 
borrowing of instructors from among skilled company employees, where necessary. 

In all of th^se activities, the industry services representative is responsible for working with 
loca^ community agencies, as well as with the companies and the College. He works directly with 
designated company staff (often the company president or the personnel or training director) 
and vyith the College president and the dean of co/itinuing education, in particular. 

Whereas the industry services representative's chief area of responsibility is the Special 
Schools programs conducted by Tri-County, he also operates as a part of Tri-County*s "team," 
whose commitment is to meet the. occupational advancement needs of the communities it serves, 
as well as the training needs of companies. Because the representative is in ijntimate, day-to-day 
contact with area companies as part of his Special Schools responsibilities, he is in a unique 
position to feed back information to the College on upgrading and retraining needs that are not 
eligible for Special Schools funding. This feedback Is particularly useful to the Contmuing 
Education Division, which conducts customized as well as noncustomized upgrading and 
retraining courses. The representative also feeds information back to the School of Instruction 
about training related to credit courses that may need to be upgraded for the benefit of the 
general community. In many such cases, the representative puts the right College staff in contact 
with the various companies. While the representative does do some "selling" of^on-Special 
Schools upgrading and retraining offerings from Tri-County, his role Is less direct here, 
consisting more of making companies aware of the College's range of services and pulling the 
right people together. 
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The indt^stry services representative serves the College in other capacities; He assists in 
conducting community and company surveys and needs assessments, both formal and informal. 
He passes names to the dean of adult and continuing educMion of persons in companies who 
express a desire to teach part-time at the College in their off-work hours (this is%specially useful 
to the College for career advancement courses in highly technologically advance^| subject areas). 
He rfieets every month with key communijty agencies and with-area personnel agencies seeking 
people to hire, thus informing the C^le^ of hiring trends and needs, and he also Qommunicates 
TEC policies and ideas to those 6)(ternal persons and agencies. Finally, he is a major resource in 
the College's communications system. 



MIsftion of Tri-County Technical College 

In Tri-.Count/s (1981) '80- "87 Annual Report to the People, the College describes its purpose 
in the following way: 

^ A comprehensive community College seeking to provide equal opportunity for all. Tri- 
Coiipty . . . recognizes its responsibility to Anderson., Oconee, and Pickens Counties 
and to South Carolina by: (a) responding to the needs and abilities of all students, 
helping them to attain their educational and occupational goals in a positive student- 
centered learning environment; (b) assisting all students to recognize their potential as 
worthwhile and productive members of society; (c) providing a quality education at the 
lowest possible cost; (d) serving the employment needs of business and industry; (e) 
responding to the economic growth of the area, (p.. 22) 

institutional Funding 

TEC System funding. The TEC System is essentially fundlci by state tax revenues. 
Amendn:)ents to Act 654 read: 

State funds for the South Carolina Technical Education System shall be appropriated ^ 
to the Board by the General Assembly and funds budgeted for the technical 
institutions shall be allocated in a uniform and equitable manner. Monies appropriated , 
for Special Schools shall be retained at the state level and expended upon 
recommendation of the Board. 

However, local funds are also intended to be an important resource for the technical 
colleges. These funds come primarily from student tuitions and local tax revenues. The area 
commissions are charged to prepare budgets for such local revenues, which are subject to 
approval by the county governing bodies served by the local institutions. 

The colleges are also eligible to receive state f un^s for capital facilities, but 20 percent of 
such facilities* costs must be provided by local funds. 

College funding. Funding for Tri-County comes from a wide variety of sources, with thb 
largest income coming from the state, followed by the federal government, student fees, the 
three counties In th.e service area, and miscellaneous sources. Figure 8 shows a composite of the 
College revenue sources. 
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Figure 8. Sources of Revenue Composite FY 76— FY 80 
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SOURCE: Tri-County Technical College, 1981 



Monies from the three counties have amounted to approximately 7 percent of the College's 
funding. 

Credit courses and noncredit courses under continuing educaticmJor occupational 
advancement are paid by student fees and state monies. The state reinu\urses the College by 
'credit unit. Noncredit courses are counted as continuing education units (CEUs), which are 
recorded and converted (according to a particular formula) into a certain number of credit hours. 
State funds pay for converted CEUs. though not at the same rate as for degree credit hours. Only a 
percentage of CEUs are reimbursed by the state, and these mugt be for occupational advancement 
courses. 

V 

Capital funding of buildings, on campus or elsewhere, is paid for by the three cou.ities ir\the 
College's service area. The College receives a general budget allocated from the counties' tax 
revenues each year. 

• « 

All Special Schools programs a^B funded directly by the three counties, which are 
administered by county councils. To initiate a Special Schools program, the College must submit 
a budget to the area commission, which in turn goes to the county councils for the funds. These 
legislative delegates from the three counties must appr6ve Special Schools funding. According to 
Pete Stathakis, a member of the Anderson County Planning and Development Board and a key 
figure in economic development efforts in the Tri-Cx>unty region, start-up investments throug|i 
the Special Schools generally pay for themselves by the second year. 
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In the last few years. theTri-County service area has suffered from financial cutbacks, as has 
most of the country. Cuts in funding for new or special programs in the College have been 
affected by federal, state, and local agencies. The College has been trying to hold the line oh 
student tuition, as well as on costs of customized upgrading and retraining (non-Special School 
courses) for industry. To counter the economic crunch, Tri-County has launched efforts to utilize 
and share internal resources more efficiently, and to make better use of low cost, high 
productivity technologies, such as computerized enrollment procedures. 



Distin Features of the College 

Institutional commitment is the theme under which most distinctive features of Tn-County 
may be subsumed. This theme finds expression in three major areas. (1) the philosophical 
environment of the College, (2) the role of the CoLege president, and (3) the cohesiveness of 
staff in support of the College philosophy. A number of exemplary activities also distinguish Tri- 
County Technical College. ^ 

Philosophical envlrohment of Tri-County. Tri-County, in the belief that people are South 
Carolina.'s greatest asset, has set an example as an institution thoroughly committed to serving 
state and local economic development. The goal of "a better life for all" puts a strong emphasis 
on bringing in new companies and contributing to the expansion and productivity of existing 
ones through training of a work force that can make effective use of high technology. In this 
way. a healthier economy is expected ]o bring a higher quality of life to the area, meeting South 
Carohnians 'desires for better jobs and life-styles, and companies' desires for better workers. All 
fc^cets of Tn-County are part of this philosophical environment, regardless of their direct or 
indirect involvement with occupational training. 

Role of the College president. Enthusiasm, cooperation, and flexibility mdrk the College's 
actions in putting its philosophy ir *o effect. Nowhere can this be seen more clearly than in the 
role of Tri-County's president. 

Dr Don Garrison has applied great energy to putting the institution's philosophy to work. He 
has become personally involved in a wide spectrum of College activities, most visibly in the cole 
of "salesman*' and facilitator for industry services programs. 

The president spends considerable time working with the industry services representative 
and the various county planning and development boards and directors to help make potential 
employers aware of what the TEC System— and Tri-County in particular— can do for a new or 
expandmg company. In pursuing this important economic development role, the president makes 
himself available for discussions, meetings, tours of the local communities or the College, and so 
forth. If he is not available for such promotional work, he makes sure that another knowledgeable 
person is—usually the industry services representative, the executive vice-president for 
educational programs, or the dean of adult and continuing education. 

The president emphasizes the importance of proving the commitment of the community and 
the College to industry when he says, 'Good intentions are not enough— you need evidence in 
terms of a track record and in terms of dollars committed."* Moreover, he assures companies 
that Tri-County dc not "divorce" a'firm once its start-up needs are fulfilled, the College trains a 
continuing supply o. highly qualified graduates for industhes in the service area. He is also 



'Personal interview with ^ ''n Garrison. President, Tri-County Technical College. 7 June 1982 
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careful to communicate that Tri-County understands that profit must be the bottom line for a 
productive firm. 

Another role for which the president assumes considerable leadership is that of cultivating 
good communications, cooperation, and articulation with the many local agencies and 
organizations involved in economic development efforts. Tri-County*s cooperative efforts often 
involve city or town commissions, county planning and development boards, the South Carolina 
Economic Development Board, the Employment Security Commission and Job Services. Great 
Towns committees, chambers of commerce. Clemson University, the U.S. Small Business 
Administration, and so forth. 

The president makes himself readily available to College staff in order to streamline 
communications and efficiently marshal necessary resources. Finally, he acts as a role model for 
Tri-County's commitment to its philosophy and goals. 

Staff tupport of the College philosophy. Tri-County operates with a fairly informal, friendly 
management style, yet the level of commitment of the faculty and staff to the College's 
philosophy and goals is intense. College support units operate in a service mode, with economic 
development their watchword. The faculty and staff generally consist of "self-starters.** who 
understand the issues and are dedicated to the purposes of the College. College administrators 
believe that this kind of dedication improves efficiency by as much as 30 percent for some 
programs. * 

Faculty and staff commitment also is expressed in the flexibility and cooperation within and 
between program areas, as well as in dealing with companies* training needs. There is a 
conscious effort to *'use our limited resources to the greatest advantage . . . and everyone is 
always ready to jump in. puf in personal time .... This is what is meant by commitment."* 

Exemplary activities. So many of Tri-County*s activities are exemplary because of its 
membership in.South Carolina's TEC System that it is tempting to say that almost everything the 
College is involved in is special. Certainly the Special Schools programs stand out as uniquely 
effective programs for retraining segments of the populace and encouraging job creation and 
local economic development. 

The College's Microelectronics Resource Center is likewise an exemplary asset for 
upgrading and retraining— not only does it deliver such training directly to companies upon 
request, it is designed to enable TEC colleges throughout the state to upc:-ade instructors and 
curricula, thereby bringing South Carolina*s technical colleges to the true cutting edge of 
technology. The five other Innovative Technical Resource Centers are expected to do the same 
for their specialty areas. 

Many innovative programs at Tri-County are also exemplary. Reaching out to meet the needs 
of management and supervisory personnel is the new Management Development Division, a pilot 
project site of the American Council on Education's Higher Education Management Division. The 
Councirs twenty-five management modules offered through Tri-County's pilot program put the 
College \r\a potent position to deliver state-of-the-art training in management and supervision. 

Another recent innovative program at Tri-County is the Small Business Network, organized 
and cosponsored by the American Association of Junior and Community Colleges and the U.S. 
Smalt Business Administration. As a member of the Network, Tri-County can now identify and 

•personal Interview with Don Garrison. President. Tri-County Technical College. 7 June 1982. 
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deliver quality short-te^rm training to meet the needaof local entrepreneurs, through classes, 
workshops, and counseling. To strengthen the Network locally, Tri-Qounty has established 
working relationships yvith the Small Business Development Center at Clemson University, with 
the local Senior CorpsI of Retired Executives (SCORE) business counseling services, and with the 
local chambers of cor^merce in its service area. It has also founded a Small Business Resource 
Center on campus to rnake available all instructional materials, and to provide counseling 
facilities, classroom space, meeting facilities for area business organizations, and individualized ' 
instruction for- prospective entrepreneurs. 

Tri-County extends its instructional offerings into the community, locating courses (cnany of 
them concerned with occupational advancement) at convenient, off-campus locations around the 
three counties. The College also introduced telecourses for college credit in the fall of 1981 
through the Appalachian Community Service Satellite Network and the Anderson Cablevision 
System. 

A Career Center on campus offers students career decision-making services, including 
information, counseling, and testing. The federally funded Female-Minority^rogram assists 
female and minority students with career planning, counseling, tutoring, financial aid, and so 
forth. The,on-gampus Child Development Center provides day or evening child care at 
reasonable rates for students and staff. 

Tri-County's involvement with the CETA programs sponsored by the Employment Security 
Commission in Anderson is exemplary mainly because the College maintains a deep 
commitment ^o retraining of the structurally unempl9yed, and has expressed its intention of 
continuing to'serve that populace even after federaMunds are withdrawn from the program. 



College Structure 4or EconomicDevelopment 

At Tri-County, as at all TEC colleges, economic development activities are intimately linked 
with training services. The theme of economic development permeates every program, be it a 
more general service for state or local industry, or a specially customized service for a particular 
company. * i 

Noncustomlzed Industry Sen/Ices 

The Continuing Education Livision is very concerned v/ith meeting the needs of business 
and industry in Tri-Count/s service area. It conducts ongoing curriculum revisions, course 
additions, and implementation of apprenticeship training. In 1981 it introduced competency- 
based diplomas, which enable trainees and employers to discern the exact competencies 
graduates have acquired through training. When the College receives requests from companies 
for custo Tiized courses or seminars to fill their need for certain kinds of employee upgrading. 
Continuing Education analyzes the request to determine whether just those companies need the 
requested training, or whether it will serve the community better to make such traming available 
as noncustomlzed occupational advancement courses. 

Continuing Education runs about 2 general purpose seminars a week (more than 100 
seminars a year) on specific topics. These seminars may be given at plant sites (such as Singer, 
NCR, or Dan River), community sites (such as area high schools), or on campus. Although these 
seminars are generally not customized to the company's specifications, a company may request 
one. Often, companies will send employees to the seminars on campus or at community sites, at 
the company's experxse. 
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The dean of instruction also keeps close track of business and industry training needs, and 
adds or upgrades curricula (noncustomized) as the needs become clear. Ror example, the 
Technical Division recently added a course for all its students on the valut of ttje free enterprise 
system. All Technical Division courses will soon include a required computer literacy course. The 
Business and Human Resources Division has just added a data processing curriculum. These are 
only some examples of the Kind of upgrading and retraining activities administered by the dean 
of instruction. 

The new Microelectronics Resource Center will function as an information cleannghouse on 
the cutting edge of microelectronic technology— both for updating or developing teohnician-level 
curricula for the TEC colleges, and for aiding in technology transfer for South Carolina 
industries. This latter activity will also involve providing on-line consulting to industries 
implementing microelectronics-based equipment. In addition, the Center will provide 
demonstrations of the latest technologies and equipment to industries around the state to 
stimulate adaptation of the new technologies and aid in increasing the companies' productivity 
and competitiveness in the national and international markets. This activity will involve the use of 
mobile labs to take the equipment and demonstrations right to the companies. Finally, the Center 
will provide seminars, workshops, and short courses— customized and otherwise— in 
microelectronics and microcomputers, both for employees and managers of South Carolina 
companies. 

A special service to prospective and new industries that the TEC System provides is the 
state's Industry Wage and Practices Survey. Data for this annual survey are collected by all the 
TEC colleges and compiled by the State Board of Technical and Comprehensive Education. The 
survey reports on state and area averages in wages and practices for various businesses and 
industries, and is intended primarily to help incoming or expanding companies decide where to 
locate and what the norfns for wages and practices are in various parts of the state. Tri-County 
makes this Purvey available to any and all interested parties. 



Customized Industry Services 

Tn-County offers a vanety of services specially tailored to the needs of specific companies. 
Some of these services (i.e., the preemployment training of the Special Schools) are provided 
free to companies, and others are partly subsidized through the Continuing Education Division. 
Essentially, four kinds of customized services are offered to new. expanding, or extant 
companies uppn request: 

• Preemployment training through TEC's Special Schools programs 

• Job Instruction courses for company employees serving as instructors in Special 
Schools programs 

> « 

• Upgrading and retrainfng courses 

• Seminars and workshops for upgrading purposes 

The Special Schools preemployment training programs— offered to new or expanding 
companies creating twenty or more new jobs— involve a series of services, of which the training 
is only one. In essence, these services consist of— 

• aid to the company, where necessary, in identifying the required skills and skill levels of 
the jobs to be performed: 
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• preparation of a schedule covering all activities, v\^ith completion of the program to come 
two weeks prior to hiring needs; 

• development of a recru^tment^plan with the company, and conduct of recruitment; 

• preemployment testing of applicants (often through Job Services or the Employment 
Security Commission) and screening; 

• provision of tailored instructional materials, audiovisuals, and raw materials; 

• provision of equipment and facilities, except in circumstances in which highly 
specialized equipment must be borrowed from the company, or the company requests' 
that TEC'S Special Schools programs instruction take place in the plant; 

• provision of instructors, where possible (see the discussion of the Job Instruction 
course later in this section); 

• delivery of training and trainee assessments; 

• operation of classes in the evening or at other times convenient to trainees. 

Tri-County has conducted Special Schools training for a great variety of companies moving 
into its three-county area or expanding within it. For example, -the College has provided 
customized preemployment training for Michelin. NCR, Steel Heddle Corporation, Orian Rugs, 
Olympic Stoves. Fry-Xpgs Corporation. Westinghouse, and Nordson. Since Tri-County opened 
its doors m 1962, it has trained over five thousand workers in Special Schools preemployment 
programs. ' 

Occasions arise when a Special Schools program for a particular company requires an 
instructor with highly specialized knowledge and experience, which are not readily available 
either from the College faculty or from potential part-time instructors in the Tri-County service 
area. In such cases, it is often necessary for the company to bring in skilled employees from its 
other plants. While the Special Schools programs reimburse the company for such employees* 
salaries for their hours spent instructing, there is frequently a problem with their knowledge of 
and skill in teaching. In these cases Tri-County provides a Job Instruction course for company 
instructors participating in Special Schools training activities. The course enables the teijiporary 
instructors. to teach the customized courses efficiently and effectively. 




Tri-County also conducts customized upgrading and retraining of employees in existing 
companies in its service region, upon request of the company. Such upgrading and retraining 
courses do not fall Nwithin the Special Schools programs, bebause the companies are not creating 
additional, new jobs. These customized courses are not provided free of charge; if the training 
does not involve on-the-job training, however, Tri-County will often absorb part of the expense 
through a process of converting continuing education units (CEUs) earned by the trainees into 
credit units, whose costs are reimbursed under certain circumstances by the state. In on-the-job 
training, the company usually absorbs the costs, paying Tri-County directly. For any customized 
upgrading or retraining program, however, a company must have twelve or more trainees, twelve 
is the break-even point at which the College can afford to customize such a course, 

Tri-County has provided non-special schools customized upgrading or retraining courses for 
a variety of companies in its service area, including Dan River, the Riegal Corporation, the Alice 
Corporation, Parke Davis, and the Singer Company. In 1981, Tri-Counfy's General Education 
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Division offered college transfer courses for Duke Power employees needing to meet federal 
requirements for control room operators at nuclear plants. In the near future, the new 
Microelectronics Resource Center will offer customized high-technology microelectronics 
programs or courses for industry, upon request. 

Full programs or courses are not the only customized instruction offered by Tri-County. 
Many seminars and workshops are tailored to fit the short-course upgrading needs of local 
companies. For example, a sixteen-hour course was custornized for Oconee Nuclear Station, and 
half-day seminars were given for the Singer Company and for Oconee Memorial Hospital. The 
Management Development Division conducted sixty-five seminars in management and 
supervision in school year 1981-1982. two of which were specifically designed for local ; 
corporations. The Microelectronics Resource Center is also conducting short seminars and 
workshops for employees and supervisors, tailored to company needs upon request. * 

College Structure for Upgrading and Retraining 

Continuing Educatlon^Dlvlsion 

All noncredit courses— whether for occupational advancement or for personal interest or 
development— are within the administration of the Continuing Education Divrsion. As with credit 
courses offered through the Division of Instruction, continuing edpcation courses, seminars, and 
workshops are available on campus, at various community sites, or in company plants if , 
requested. Most customized programs for companies do not involve awarding of college credit. f 
and fall within the administration of the Continuing Education Division. 

« 

/According to the course bulletin for the Winter Quarter of 1982: 

The Continuing Education programs are designed so that individuals may explore new 
fields of study, increase proficiency in a profession, develop a potential, and^nrich 
lives through cultural and recreational studies. Such a program offers opportunities for 
lifelong learning, cultural and communityenrichment, personal entertainment and 
recreation, and resources for industry, government, and professional groups. New 
courses and programs are added regularly, many created by suggestions from past, 
present and potential students who take an active part in the planning process. » 

Community service coordinators. The Continuing Education Division has several community 
service coordinators, part-time staff whose role is "to strengthen communications between the 
various segments of the community and the College and to provide for the implementation of 
community-based programs" {Tri-County Technical College Coordinator's Manual n.d., p. 1). The 
coordinators are chiefly community liaisons who make the community more aware of the 
College's services, and who serve as agents to bring together community and agency resources 
to cooperate with community continuing education needs and desires, 

Division of instruction 

As mentioned earlier, all credit courses and programs are within the jurisdiction of the dean 
of instruction. Many of these courses, programs, seminars, and other educational activities are 
offered on the Tri-County campus, at the community centers such as Easley High SchooL and at 
company sites in the Tri-County service area. The College offers an associate of arts degree 
program and an as.sociate of science degree program, bpth of which are designed for transfer to 
four-year colleges. 
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The Division of Instruction is continually growing to meet the educational needs of the 
community as they develop. New program areas recently installed include the nursing progVam 
(to takeiJp the vacuum created by Clemson University's phasing out of its two-year nurcing 
program in 1980), a data processing curriculum, and the new Microelectronics Resource Center 
and its proposed programs'^and services. 

The Division of Instruction offers credit courses at in-plant sites upon request of companies, 
and will customize such upgrading and retraining courses. 

CUSTOMIZED TRAINING PROGRAMS AT TRI-COUNTY 



Customized training programs at Tri-County consist of (1) Special Schools programs, 
delivered free to new and expanding companies for preemployment, upgrading, or retraining 
instruction where twenty or more new jobs are created; (2) upgrading or retraining for existing 
connpanies where few or no actual new jobs are created, offered through the College's various 
departments for a moderate cost to companies; and (3) customized upgrading courses or 
programs where few or no actual new jobs are created, offered for credit by Tri-County% 
Division of Instruction at moderate cost to companies upon request. Such courses or programs 
may be offered at a time or location of greatest convenience to the company and trainees— on 
cannpus. at rented or remodeled facilities in the community, or St the plant site. A wide variety of 
compgpies have been served through these programs. 

Procedures for arranging, designing, and implementing customized programs have — within 
flexible guidelines— been tested and proven, and these are discussed in the "Overview of 
Process" section later in this case study report. Next, however, this section relates several 
customized training **success stories"— examples of the kinds of programs and relationships 
involved in Tri-Count/s thrust for regional economic development. 

Westlnghouse Company, Pendleton, South Carolina 

VVestinghouse and Tri-County have been working together for several years on a number of 
programs tailored to the company's training needs. According to Westinghouse's personnel 
manager, Howard Sieber. the availability of preemployment and continuing education through 
the TEC System and Tri-County "were a major deciding factor in locating Westinghouse's new 
plant in South Carolina." Tri-County initiated the first meetings between the c'^lege and the 
company to discuss delivering start-up training to VVestinghouse through the Special Schools 
programs. The College president and the industry services representative brought all important 
parties together at Tri-County. where the College outlined the start-up and other training it 
would be able to deliver to VVestinghouse. 

Start-t»p Training for Electricians and Mechanics 

The first program was a Special Schools program of preemployment training for 
maintenance and craftsworkers. specifically electricians and mechanics. These trainees were to 
have had prior experience in related maintenance (selected trainees had four to fifteen years* 
experience), but the company would also need to know what specific skills these trainees 
possessed. The training program was to accomplish two major tasks: (1) conduc^ a skills 
verification program by which" the skills of the trainees would be assessed and (2) conduct 
training to upgrade those skills where necessary and develop new skills where they were absent. 
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Close cooperation and excellent communications were necessary to make the program work. 
•In order to become familiar with the operations pnd skills needs for the new plant', Tri-County 
representatives visited another Westinghouse plant out of state. There, the College 
representatives met with company people to formulate the plans for the training program. Except 
for initial orientation, all training was to be performed by Tri.-County instructors. 

The training itself was very flexible, with continual interaction between Instructors and 
company representatives to allow the conYpany to suggest adjustments in the training to put 
more or less emphasis on certain areas of instruction where the trainees showed differing 
degrees of skill. The industry services representative for TEC kept the company attuned to what 
was going on in the training program, so such adjustments were readily made. Without these 
close communications, the participants say the program could not have been successful. 



Upgrading Westinghouse Production Operators 

Following the start-up of^the new Westinghouse plant, the company needed to upgrade the 
training of forty-three newly hired production operators, whose activities were directly related to 
processe&and equipment specific to Westinghouse. Tri-County was unable to provide instructors 
with the needed proprietary knowledge, so the company itself brought in Instructors from its 
Hampton division headquarters to deliver the special technical training. 

The company additionally needed these operators to have lift-truck experience. For this, Tri- 
County's own lift-truck training program was used in conjunction with some specialized training 
on the company*s unique handling systems (using Yale equipment). The course required a three- 
way coordination among Tri-County. Westinghouse. and Yale,, the supplier of the specialized 
equipment Occupational safety laws required that lift-truck operators be licensed, so the lift- 
truck training had to be a formally accredited program to allow the trainees to be licensed. The 
Continuing Education Division set up the customized— and accredited— lift-truck course, based 
in large part on the Division*s regular course, but with modifications to meet company needs. 



Start-up for Resin Chemists 

The start-up training for resin chemists followed the pattern of close cooperation between 
Westinghouse and Tri-County. with the exception that Tri-County worked with company resin 
chemists, who delivered most of the actual instruction in labs and classrooms set up by Tri- 
County as part of the Special Schools services. The company instructors and Tri-County set up 
the laboratories so they exactly simulated the company*S operations— Including having the same 
size, number, and arrangements of lab tables, glassware, and other lab equipment. 



Overview of Westinghouse Training 

Because Howard Sieber. Westinghouse's personnel manager, is well oriented to the skills 
content of the many jobs in the plant pperation. the planning, scheduling, and implementation of 
customized training programs were considerably simplified for the College. Sieber was able to 
specify, with good accuracy, what the company's skill needs were for a specific program. 
Working with the College, he was also instrumental in developing workable training schedules. 
This was done by starting with the target date for new employees to begin work (in the case of 
preemployment training), or the target date for current employees to begin using their upgraded 
skills. Backing up from the set target date, time was then scheduled for prehiring selection and 
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screening (where applicable), course development, procurement or set-up of equipment and 
facilities, and training. 

Training programs for Westinghouse have generally used a four-pronged instructionar 
approach, involving use of (1) training manuals, (2) slides or slide-tapes, (3) videotapes of * 
production operations, and (4) practical experience in simulation circumstances. Tri-ftounty and 
the company have cooperated in writing or adapting instructional materials. The company has 
written some materials (or adapted its own earlier materials), and^Tri-County has written some. 
Tri-County also prepared 144 minutes of videotape bn production operations, which were taped 
at the company's Hampton plant for use in the Special Schools programs. 

\ 

Courses tailored to Westinghouse*s training needs have generally run three hours a day, and 
have been held three times a week for eight weeks. This has given students seventy-two hours of 
iristructional experience— a very short amount of time for a great deal of material to be covered, 
but trainees consistently have met or exceeded the performance standards set mutally by the 
company and the College. 

The four-pronged instructional approach has allowed considerable individualization of 
tpining experiences, with students able to access audiovisual aids or practical (simulation) 
experiences at will. All instructional materials and evaluations have been competency based. In 
many cases, instructors have served primarily as course managers and resource persons, 
allowing rr"ainees to gain competencies at their own pace and within their own learning styles. 

National Cash Register, Liberty, South Carolina 

In 1980, the National Cash Register Company (NCR) expressed an interest in building a new 
manufacturing plant for point-of-sale terminals ir ♦he Tri-County area. Tri-County representatives 
joined county development board members in mt-iing informally with NCR representatives. . 
Later, as company interest became firm, Tri-County*s industrial services representative went with 
several other College representatives to visit the NCR plant in Delaware and meet with company 
people (including the manager of NCR*s Maraufacturing Engineering Department). As a result of 
this meeting, the kinds of training for the new plant were outlined, the basic training timeline was 
worked out, and who would do what in implementing the start-up training was decided. 

The company's manufacturing engineers prescribed the essential skills to be taught and the 
schedule for teaching various subjects. A schedule was worked out by which trainees would 
attend^classes for four hours a day (in the morning, afternoon, or evening, at the trainees* 
convenience, since most were simultaneously employed elsewhere during training), over a period 
of eighteen days. This gave a total of Seventy-two hours of training for the manufacturing 
technipians who would be hired by NCR. 

To prepare training manuals for the program, NCR's Manufacturing Engineering Department 
assigned individual engineers to write training manuals in their specialties. This was necessary 
because many of NCR's manufacturing operations are unique and proprietary. The TEC System's 
production center printed the training manuals and furnished additional instructional materials, 
including the miath component. (The College often adds a math component to its customized 
courses, even i( not requested. This is because so many adults are found to be weak in basic 
math skills. The math component, though brief in duration, usually improves students' math skills 
enormously, as had been proved by comparison of pre- and posttests of such basic skills for all 
trainees.) 
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Training taok place in a converted senior citizens' center in Liberty, South Carolina. The 
refurbishment of th§ center was conducted by the county as part of its comnnitment to the TEC 
System. A TEC Special Schools team installed conveyors needed for the course, and maintained 
equipment throughout the course, Tri-County provided needed hand tools (such as soldering 
guns) and some special tools for the training process. NCR furnished osc oscopes and some 
other special equipment. (For later NCR training programs that were not eligible for Special 
Schools funding because the new plant had already bper.sd and was operating, NCR furnished 
its own specific electronics equipment for training, including conveyors, line master benches, 
and so forth. For the start-up training. Special Schools provided most materials and equipment.) 

0 

Prior to the start-up training, Tri-County staff visited NCR's Delaware plant once more and 
made a videotape of the manufacturing process. The tape was a key part of the training program 
for start-up in South Carolina. 

Because of the highly specialized expertise needed (and not available at Tri-County or in the 
'community), NCR furnished all instructors for the start-up training. Thr^ full-time NCR 
instructors participated, as well as company specialists who came in on occasion to teach half- 
day sessions as needed. TEC reimbursed the company for part of the company instructors' 
salaries for the start-up training. The amount of reimbursement was negotiated with the 
company, since of course TEC could not pay industry-l^vel salaries for the instructors. 

« 

The dedication of NCR's instructors was cited as a key element in the success of the' training 
program. In addition^ top management in the company simplified the use of tho instructors by 
relieving such employees of other responsibilities as they were needed for teaching. Without the 
understanding of such needs at the highest company levels, Tri-County staff members say that 
the training program would not have been possible. 

Class sizes were held to ten trainees for the start-up training. The training approach 
emphasized to students that not all of them were expected to excel in every training area, the 
company had positions that ever/body could fit into if they were willing to apply themselves. 
Instructors tutored students individually. No homework was required in the courses, but students 
were allowed to take textbooks and manuals home, if they wished. 

Instructors used questionnaires to get feedback from students during the courses. The 
feedback was used to gauge student interest and progress. At one point, instructors learned that 
students were getting bored with seeing too many films too close together, and altered the 
instruction accordingly. Students were required to sign the feedback questionnaires so that 
instructors could evaluate individual student progress and tutor the students as necessary. Of 
142 trainees^ only 2 dropped out of the courses before completion. 

At the end of the^training, Tri-County held a graduation ceremony for the trainees, 
presenting them with certificates. On that*same day, NCR held interviews with the graduates and 
hired them on the spot. Of the 140 graduates^ all but 22 were hired. NCR expects to hire most or 
all of the remaining 22 graduates as soon as the economy improves. 

NCR is extremely pleased with the productivity of the trainees who are now working for the 
company. NCR has also hired six supervisors and put them through the same general course as 
the production trainees. This acquainted the supervisors with what takes place on the production 
floor, and allowed managers to offer almost all employees in the production department the 
opportunity to retrain for different jobs. The company can rotate people as they are needed, 
because everyone is at least familiar with all aspects of production. 
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singer Company, Pibkeni and Anderson, South Carolina 

Most of Tri"County*s interactions with the Singer Company have not involved start-up 
training, since Singer has been in the Tri-County service area since the 1940s~before'Tri- 
County was established. However, thecompdny*s plants have experienced a series of major 
changeovers in production, from manufacturing sewing machine cabinets to power tools at the 
Pickens plant, and from the production of sewing machines to motor products to sewing 
machines again, then to electronic sewing machines at the Anderson plant. Most of the 
training— both customized and regular credit courses— that Tri-County has delivered for Singer 
has involved upgrading and retraining of employees to meet these changing production needs. 

' Almost 90 percent of Singer*s in-plant training for management development has been 
through Tri-County courses. Customized management and supervisory seminars have also been 
given at Singer by the College. The College has conducted training on campus for quality cirple 
facilitators for the company. 

Singer set up its own tool and die apprenticeship program with the help of Tri-County. which 
piloted the training Tri-County courses conducted at Singer*s plants have often been offered for 
credit at the company's request. In fact, more in-plant credit courses are delivered for Smger 
than for any other company served by Tri-County. 

Most customized courses for Singer are offered during the employees* own time after work 
at the plant site, although on-the-job training has been offered occasionally. Instructors usually 
are faculty members of the College, or are part-time instructors hired from the community 
through the College In some cases, where the College cannot acquire a qualified instructor, 
company staff members become the instructors. They go through the College's Job Instruction 
course in order to be able to manage and teach the employees effectively. Occasionally. Singer's 
training director sits in on classes to monitoj^their appropriateness and progress. At the 
conclusion of a customized course, both Singer and Tri-County administer their own 
questionnaires to the trainees, asking them to evaluate the course. 

The company also had^ Tri-County bring in leisure courses to the plant upon request of the 
employees These courses are noncredit and are not work related, but according to Larry 
Earwood, vice-president for industrial relations, such courses "mix the different departments and 
employees together so they find .out they're all human beings, ... It also keeps people physically 
fit. We see that as a cost reduction on our total benefits program.'** In addition to in-plant 
customized courses and leisure courses. Singer pays 75 percent of employees* books and tuition 
costs for upgrading themselves through the regular industrial programs at Tri-County. if 
employees complete a degree program related to company needs, the company pays the other 
25 percent of the costs. 

Singer representatives say that Tri-County*s ability to be flexible in meeting the company's 
training needs has been a key element in making the training programs happen. They also say 
that because Tri-County has many business and industry people on its TEC Area Commission 
and on department advisory committees, both the College and the business community are able 
to understand and appreciate each other*s needs and interrelationships. 
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•Personal interview with Larry Earwood. Vifce-President for Industrial Relations, Singer Company, 8 June 1982 
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OVERVIEW OF PROCESS FOR DELIVERY OF UPGRADING AND RETRAINING 



This section synthesizes the procedures used by Tri-County in its delivery of upgrading and 
retraining.Jn order to convey the "how" of customized and noncustomized occupational 
education at the College. The section reviews (1) the linkages, marketing approaches, and 
information exchanges vital to the programs, and (2) the important processes and elements in 
program design and delivery. 

Linkages, Maiiceting, and Information Exchange 

Four i'lajor actors are involved in <naking workable linkages for the creation, design, and 
delivery of upgrading and retraining programs at Tri-County: (1) the state TEC System, (2) the 
, community and county agencies, (3) the College representatives, and (4) the companies served. 
Upgrading and retraining programs obviously must match not only the needs perceived by 
potential students, but they must also train f^the job.s that are available— filling the personnel 
needs of companies, whether existing or developing. For effective, on-target programs to be 
developed and delivered, the actors' relevant values, plans, and actions must be synchronized. 
Feedback at all stages is vital. Cooperation and flexibility are the watchwords for success. 

At the state level, the thrust for upgrading and retraining of South Carolina's work force 
comes primarily from the TEC System. TEC's sixteen two-year technical colleges and six 
Innovative Technical Resource Centers are designed to operate in close cooperation with state 
and local economic development efforts. The TEC System is also a key element in state 
economic development promotional efforts—through brochures and booklets, through the annual 
Industry Wages and Practices Survey, through the media, and through presentations by TEC 
representatives at conferences all over the country. 

County planning and development boards and other community agencies cooperate with the 
local TEC colleges when "courting" prospective employers in their areas. Communities working 
to meet the strict criteria for "Great Town" status also frequently call upon the local TEC 
colleges for advice. Job Services agencies and the Employment Security Commission often work 
closely with the colleges in preselecting, testing, and recruiting trainees for customized training 
programs, especially for Special Schools programs. Local chambers of commerce and other 
community organizations and agencies keep in touch with the colleges to provide continuing 
information on employment trends and related training needs in their areas. 

Within Tri-Gounty Technical College, key staff members are responsible for liaison with the 
communities and with employers. Tri-County's two most prominent actors in this are the 
president of the College and the industry services representative. Officially, the industry services 
representative is responsible for making regular visits to existing area companies and for 
marketing Special Schools services to new or expanding industry. He also brings together vital 
college, company, and (where app[opriate) community representatives to discuss customized 
training and make plans to deliver it. He then coordinates all elements of coltegen^ompany 
cooperation throughout the customized prograqi, if it is a Special Schools program. If it is not a 
Special Schools program, the industry services representative may make the contacts and set up 
and participate in the meetings, but all functions beyond that point are the responsibility of the 
dean of adult and continuing education (noncredit courses) or the dean of instruction (courses 
for college credit). 
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The Coirege president often accompanies the industry services representative on visits to 
prospective employers. He also serves in the role of facilitator whenever extra effort is needed 
get an upgrading or retraining program off the ground. Both the president and the industry 
services representative communicate clearly that Tri-County staff xinderstand the free enterprise 
system, the necessity of company profit, and the critical role that technical education can fill in 
boosting company productivity and competitiveness. 

The dean of adult and continuing education and the dean of instruction also meet with 
companies and with community agencies and organizatioris, and communicate what their 
Divisions can deliver through occupational advancement training. They keep their '*ears to the 
ground" to note occupational and skills-need trends, and to keep up to date Ojft advanced 
technologies that relate to technical training at the College. Both deans focus/on updating 
existing regular courses and programs within their Divisions, a.nd on developing new courses and 
programs to extend their Divisions' services. Both Divisions also deliver customized upgrading 
and retraining courses. 

Businesses arid industries in the Tri-County area have vahous liaisons with the College, 
through contacts with the industry services representative and other visitors from the College 
and through company staff's participation on advisory boards and committees for the vanous 
College programs. Some company staff members also teach part-time at the College in their 
areas of specialty, on their own time. 

• » . 

Program Design and Delivery 

Customized training delivered by Tn-County begins when contact with a new or existing 
company in the Tn-County area results in a request by that company for tailor-made technical 
training. Such traming'may be for preemployment (as in start-up training through Special 
Schools^, or for upgrading or retraining of current employees. It may involve classroom learning 
and lab or other simulation experiences delivered on campus, at a specially. prepared site in the 
community, or at the plant site, or, it may involve on-the-job training. It may be for credit, though 
more often it is not. Because it is customized, it is always focused on the specific needs of a 
specific company, and in many cases the processes and technologies that are taught are 
proprietary to that company and the equipment is highly specialized. 

Noncustomized upgrading and retraining are provided to the community at large through 
regular courses or courses requested by the community through community service coordinators 
of the College or other College-communityrtiaisons. Such courses may be noncredit or for 
college credit, and may be delivered on canppus or at special but permanent off>campus sites 
(such as Easley High School). 

Whereas the Continuing Education Division does deliver noncredit courses for personal 
enrichment that do not involve occupational advancement, the courses being discussed here are 
those directed toward occupational advancement. These courses meet job-related needs of 
workers in the community. 

Noncustomized occupational advancement courses at Tri-Cotrfity are added or upgraded as 
the College perceives employment and technology trends developing in the cortimunity. Not 
infrequently, courses developed for one or a few specific companies that adopt new technologies 
are later modified to have a more generic application, and are then offered to the community at 
large or are incorporated into degree progr;.ms as those technologies receive wider use in the 
area or industry. 
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Needs Assessments for Upgrading and Retraining 

V As has been mentioned, noncustomjzed training programs are upgraded or added as 
community or.occuf/ational needs are identified. The College uses information find feedback 
from the industry services representative, community service coordinators, state and community 
agencies, industry personnel serving on College program advisory committees, other faculty 
contacts' with the private sector, research from the educational community, and many .other - * 
^prhial and informal sources, Tri-County also ar^ds program areas under special stimulus, as 
when the American Council on Education selected the College as one of its pilot sites to 
establish its new Management Development Division 

Needs assessment for customized training programs is generally an Informal procedure, m 
which College representatives (including a faculty member with related technical expertise) * 
consult with company representatives to determine what the training neddsare. Company staff 
involved in such assessments frequently include personnel managers, training directors, 
supervisory personnel at existing plants, company engineers, and so forth. ^hese company staff 
members provide job descriptions and other intormation pertinent to designing a training 

program that will develop the specific skills needed. 

* <• 

College representatives also frequently make site visits to observe the operations of similar 
plants or the use of the same or equivalent techf)ologies or processes, in order to clarify the 
content of the proposed training. The course content is tailored to the company's needs, and at 
every stage the company is consulted for accuracy. Tn-County representatives perform no needs, 
assessments using formalized instruments. 



Training Agreements for Customized Programs 

* ^ 

For noncystomized courses, there are no agreements needed with companies or agencies. 
For CQptinuing education courses, all that is required is a minimum enrollment oT ten persons. 
For credit-granting courses or programs leading to associate degrees or diplomas, approval must 
be obtained from the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education. 

For customized courses, there are no contracts signed ,with companies. At most, a letter of 
understanding is drafted. For Special Schools training, a company must guarantee to create at 
jeast twenty new jobs, dustomized training ^hat upgrades the skills of or retrains existing 
employees doesi not qualify for Special Schools funding, though some training expenses are . 
absorbed by the College. In these cases, the College tries to make customized training as 
inexpensive and as readily available to area companies as possible. Even so^, for a customized 
prograrfJ to be cost-effective, a company must have a mmimum of twelve students. For such 
programs, companies pay the College directly. 

Whether for Special Schools or other kinds of customized training programs, informal 
training agreements stipulate such*program criteria as content of training, number of trainees, 
source of trainees, scheduling and du^tior :f training, standards of student performance, 
funding, recruitment and selection of instructprs, development of training matenals, training site 
and facilities, and generally who will be responsible for what activity at what stage Of the training 
effort. 
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Course Development 

For noncustomized programs, upgrading and retraining courses generally are developed by 
College faculty, wrth input from the department advisory committee and use of other available 
resources Some new noncustomized courses are adaptations of customized courses. 

Customized courses may be developed in a variety of ways. In some cases, companies 
already have their owr^ training programs for analogous workers at other plant sites, and Tri- 
County uses or adapk these existing materials. In some cases (as with NCR), the company 
assigns Its own staff to develop the course outline and {often) the course materials for some or 
all of the program, although the training is still delivered by the College. Frequently the College 
already has a course or program operating as part of the regular curricula that can be revised or 
added to in order to meet company needs. When neither company courses nor existing College 
courses can be adapted, the College assigns a faculty member with appropriate expertise to 
design the new course When such an expert is not available on campus, the College will find 
and pay an outside expert— usually a qualified person in the community— to develop the course. 
The maxi.mum payment is usually $100. 

Materials development. The materials for a course are generally handled in much the same 
way as development of the course itself. In noncustomized training, course matenals may be 
developed by College faculty, by members of the department advisory committee or other 
consultants, by volunteer community members (as in the case of courses set up, upon 
community request, by the community service representatives), or by outside organizations or 
agencies (such as the pilot program being used by the Management Development Division). 

In customized courses, course materials may be developed by th^e company (often by 
company training staff, engineering staff, or other expert personnel working for the company), by 
the College faculty, or by outside consultants. At times, an. outside instructor who is hired part- 
ttme by the College to teach a very specialized, high-technology customized course will also 
develop the course and/or the course materials, but mo;e often the course materials are / 
developed by the College staff or by company and the College staff members working together. 
Once the materials are drafted, the College's own Learning Resources Center takes care of all 
graphics and printing and provides as miany copies as are needed for the program. 

Some customized courses have made extensive and successful use of audiovisual 
instructional materials, including slides, slide-tapes, and videotapes. The College has sent out 
qualified media staff on a number of occasions to various company sites (often in other states) to 
videotape production processes for later use in customized instruction. Tri-County's Learning 
Resources Center is staffed to produce such media, thoug . the majority of such support sen/ices 
are provided directly by TEC's own production center. 

Selection of Instructional modes. Tri-County faculty tnembers are well gounded in effective 
modes of instruction for teacliing adults. Most courses make use of a variety of instructional 
modes, including innovative techniques such as simulations, instructional videotapes, on-site 
practical experiences, and soforlh. For customized courses, instructional modes need to be 
.particularly flexible to meet unprsdicted shifts in instructional focus, or significant variations in 
individual trainees* skill levels. In situations where the instructors are not regular Tri-County 
faculty members. Colleg^e representatives monitor the classes on an ongoing basis to watch for 
such needed'changes in instructional mode. 
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Course Approval 

For any courses taught for credit, official approval must be granted by the State Board of 
Technical and Comprehensive Education. For noncredit courses, advisory committees and 
departments are responsible for approving courses and course content. 

In the case of noncredit customized training, companies have the last word on course and 
course content, and approval is in their hands. Usually, the College and the company work so 
closely together in designing customized programs that no formal approval process is necessary. 
In some cases, courses must be redesigned in progress, simply because the training area is so 
new or the relevance of the trainees' existing skills so unpredictable that it is impossible to 
finalize the course content beforehand. Flexibility is a necessity. Again, in such cases, company 
and College generally work so closely together that course adaptations are accomplished as 
needed without any problems. 



Funding and Budget 

Noncustomized courses that grant credit are partly paid for through student tuitions, and 
partly through TEC. Noncustomized continuing education courses for occupational advancement 
are counted as continuing education units (CEUs), ^hich may be refunded in pa.i (according to 
a TEC System formula) to the College by the TEC System. 

Special Schools programs for preemployment training are funded by the TEC System, and 
are available free of charge to new or expanding companies creating a mi/iimum of t^^enty new 
jobs. In those cases where the programs must rely on company staff to teach the customized 
course, TEC reimburses the company a negotiated amount of money toward the salaries of such 
instructors for the hours they spend instructing. 

Funds for Tri-County's Special Schools programs are administered by the TEC System's 
board of trustees. The local counties are responsible for setting up any necessary facilities in the 
community, if campus or company plant facilities are inadequate or unavailable. Equipment, 
equipment installation and mainten '^e, instructional materials, hand tools, and materials are all 
paid for by TEC. 

For other customized upgrading and retraining programs, the company pays for all or most 
of the trainmg costs and must provide a minimum of twelve trainees for the College to be able to 
deliver the training (break-even point for the College). Because the College wants companies to 
make use of the services, it absorbs some of the costs fqr all such programs, charging 
companies a flat rate. 

Some companies have tuition reimbursement programs for their employees to pursue 
upgrading courses (related to company skills needs, in most cases) on their own time. In effect, 
this is company-sponsored upgrading, whether the employees take regular, noncustomized 
courses for credit or not. 



Recruitment/Selection of Trainees 

Trainees for noncustomized courses are self-selected for the most part, that is, students find 
out about courses or programs on their own, and attend them on their own time for their 
personal occupational advancement. Continuing education courses have few if ny prerequisites, 
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access to such upgrading or retraining opportunities is generally unrestricted. In credit 
courses, such noncustomized upgrading and retraining courses that are part of a degree or 
diplorrta program, students must meet four-year college entrance requirements and/or have 
education or experience equivalent to the stipulated prerequisites for credit courses. 

Recruitment and selection procedures for trainees for customized programs vary from one 
situation to the next. For preemployment training through the Special Schools, the criteria fo»* 
selection are set by the company. The College then announces the start-up training. Often the 
College works through Job Services agencies or the local Employment Security Commission to 
rgach persons interested in and qualified to take the start-up training. Such candidates for 
training are pretested (frequently by one of the two outside agencies) and preselected by the 
College 

In Special Schools programs, trainees are usually employed elsewhere at the time of the 
training, which is held at hours convenient to the trainees. These persons have no guarantee 
from either the College or the company that the successful completion of the training program 
will garner them a new job. Trainees do not have' to pay anything for the training, and take the ' 
ffsk of not being hired for the chance to better their worklife and earnings. The pretesting and 
preselection procedures used by the College, coupled with the motivation of the trainees, have 
proved highly successful, with very low dropout rates in the customized courses, and few if any 
"washouts" or turnover from trainees subsequently hired by the companies. This contrasts with 
'\. many companies* previous experiences with attempting to "hire off the street"— resulting, for 

some firms, fn as high as 150 percent turnover in a year! 

For customized courses that are not Special Schools programs, the trainees are already 
employees of the company requesting the customized training. In most cases, the trainees are 
selected by the company, though employees may also volunteer to take the courses in some 
companies The College may pretest some employees for required skills, but more often the 
pretests are given to point up areas where remedial course modules may need to be added to the 
customized course rather than to reject employee trainee^. 



Selection of Instructors 

Both credit and noncredit courses that are offered by the Continuing Education Division 
require instructors with wide-ranging expertise in technical and related subject areas. About 47 
percent of Tri-County*s faculty members are part-timers, and instructors from local companies 
are recruited from the community to teach. Tri-County is fortunate to be in a burgeoning 
retirement area, and many of its part-time instructors are retirees with exceptional experience 
upon which to draw for teaching. 

For customized courses, the College first looks to its own facjlty to find appropriate 
instructors In cases where instructors with the n^eeded expertise are not available, the College 
^then turns to the community or to the company itself. Fpr courses that teach proprietary 
^processes or use highly specialized equipment or technologies, it is often impossible to find 
qualified instructors anywhere but within the company. Both College and company must agree 
on the selection of instructors for customized courses. 

instructor preparation and upgrading. Full- and part-time faculty members teaching 
noncflstomized courses receive a variety of opportunities to develop and upgrade their technical 
and teaching skills through the College. For example, the English department has established a 
buddy system in which full-time faculty work closely with part-t...ie instructors to review tests. 
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relay paper-grading policies, and answer questions. Other departments invite part-time faculty to 
departmental meetings, as well as schedule special meetings at the beginning of each quarter 
and arrange for part-time instructors to visit and observe classes. 

Division and departmental chairpersons routinely survey part-time faculty to determine their 
needs. On the technical end, both full-time and part-time teachers are encouraged by the 
College to work in industry in their specialty areas in order to keep up to date on processes and 
technologies. 

Instructors recruited from the community or from a company for customized courses take 
the College's Job Instruction course prior to teaching the customized course. The Job 
Instruction course instructs those whose teaching experiences have been limited and orients 
them to methods for the instruction of adults and to the policies and procedures of the College 
that relate to customized instruction. ^ ^ 



Scheduling 

For customized courses, the company and College negotiate on development time, time for 
selection and screening of training (for Special Schools), preparation of training facilities, 
orientation of instructors^ procurement and installation of any needed equipment, and so forth. In 
Special Schools training programs, schedules are usually designed "backwards"— that is. a date 
is pinpointed that is about two weeks prior to the date the company wiH actually need the newly 
trained workers to begin working. That date becomes the final day of training, and instructional 
time, course preparation ,time» and preemplcvnr^ent recruiting arid selection time are alJ 
determined by counting backvyards from that date, according to estimates of how long each of 
these activities will take. Times at which classes are actually taught are made as flexible as 
possible for the convenience of trainees and companies. 

Facilities, Equipment, Tools, and Materials 

Noncustomiied courses ge tally take place on campus or at designated community 
facilities already set up for instruction. Equipment and tools are provided by the College or 
donated by local companies. In some courses, students must provide their own equipment or 
tools— usually the fairly inexpensive ones. 

Customized courses may take place on campus, at designated or specially mrepared 
community facilities, or at the plant site iteelf. Special Schools programs are ol|ilflue in tr. * 
appropriate facilities are not already available at the College or the plant the TBC System 
(through the local county councils) finances the construction or refurbishment of a community 
facility in which to house the training program. Refurbishment may include the installation of 
cooling, heating, electrical, and sanitation systems. TEC also installs and maintains any 
necessary furnishings and equipment for the training. 

Special Schools progVams provide all equipment and tools (where possible) and all materials 
for start-up programs. In cases where equipment or materials are not available through the TEC 
System, or where they are highly spec'ialized for that specific company, the company itself is 
asked to lend the equipment or materials. 

In customized training for upgrading and retraining (non-Special Schools), instruction most 
often takes place at the plan. site. Equipment used there is frequently the company's, borrowed 
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for the duration or used in off-production hours. If the training is given on campus, and if the 
College has appropriate equipment or can borrow it from elsewhere in the TEC System, the 
school will provide the equipment. 



Evaluation of Courses or Programs 

Formative evaluation and cdurse modification. Company liaisons often monitor ongoing 
customized training courses, and convey their perceptions and company wishes to the course 
instructors or to the College liaison. In all customized courses, instructors administer intermittent 
questionnaires to trainees to gauge the trainees' reactions to programs. Combined with 
competency-based tests or evaluations conducted throughout the course, this information guides 
instructors in modifying the course design or instructional modes as needed. Many customized 
courses are individualized, and instructors use these interim evaluations to add additional 
practice or remediation for students having problems with the materials, or to advance some 
students at a pace more suited to their skills. 

Summative evaluations. Students taking any course for credit or certification mus' pass 
competency-based evaluations at the conclusion of the course. In customized courses, whether 
for ccadit or not, competency-based evaluations or tests are also administered. Sometimes 
companies also administer their own tests or questionnaires. 

The College pays fclose attention to the variations in overall outcomes of customized 
courses, so that future courses in the same or similar skill areas may be refined accordingly. This 
is also important for customized courses in new technology areas that may eventually become 
more widely adopted in other businesses. The College takes such customized courses and 
revises them for continuing education offerings or includes them in degree programs where 
appropriate. 



Short Courses 

Tri-County, in its continuing efforts to be responsive to industry as well as individual needs 
for occupational advancement training, offers a variety of short courses, seminars, and 
workshops on topics of general interest. These include, for example, upgrading seminars in 
advanced management and supervisory techniques. The courses or seminars are frequently 
designed to be taken '.'on the road'*—- that is, to be held in the community or at places of business 
upon request. More than a hundred such short courses are given each year throughout the Tri- 
County service area. 

Cc mpanies occasionally request not only that short courses be given at the company site, 
but also that they be tailored to their specific needs. This most freque.itly happens when a 
company introduces new equipment, procedures, or new technology that is closely related to ^ 
what was used previously, so that some orientation is needed, but an entire course is not 
necessary. 
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SUMMARY 



Key Factors in Upgrading and Retraining 

The TEC System 

The key factors thatjnake South Carolina's technical upgrading and retraining efforts 
successful consist both of "hard" programmatic elements and "soft," less definable— and perhaps 
less prescriptive— ones. Obviously, among the more concrete factors at the state level are the 
TEC System's free, customized start-up training programs (Special Schools) and its innovative 
Technical Resource Centers created to keep the System's colleges up to date with advancing 
technologies. Few states.have established such a clearly directed and effectively organized and 
funded postsecondary technical education system for providing service in economic 
development efforts. The fact that technical education is a distinct priority in the state has a 
profound effect— in terms of funding, support services, and public relations/marketing— on the 
ability of member colleges, such as Tri-County, to deliver effective upgrading and retraining for 
adult workers. 

Good cooperation and articulation among the colleges and commu.iity and state agencies in 
marketing and supporting customized training are important aspects of the TEC System's 
commitment. The South Carolina State Board of Economic Development and the local planning 
and development boards bring visiting prospective employers and college representatives into 
direct contact to "sell" technical training services— both customized and noncustomized— as part 
of the state's economic development thrust. All partners in such cooperati^itoorts are treated as 
equal partners, allowing for much productive give and take, and no one iswwed to dominate. 
This cooperative outlook is a cornerstone of South Carolina's upgrading anlrretraining^rogram 
policies. 

Vital to good cooperation 's ^ood communication. Colleges, agencies, and Companies 
cooperate in an atmosphere— promoted by the colleges— of mutual interest and appreciation. 
Participants in upgrading and retraining efforts listen to each other. The TEC colleges make a 
point of including many local business and industry representatives on their departmental 
advisory committees, so that the colleges and companies truly learn about each other's needs. 
The mdustry services representatives work with new and existing companies and make regular 
contacts to stir up interest and make the case for customized and regular technical training 
through TEC. - 

Flexibility s a watchword for the TEC System training programs. The bottom line for the 
TEC colleges is scice to the public and to South Carolina's existing and prospective 
companies. There a,B very few hard and fast rules to which a college must adhere, and many 
policies are more like guidelines, with their interpretation being the responsibility of the college 
presidents and TEC area commissions. Colleges develop and deliver upgrading and retraining to 
fit the needs of the trainees and of companies. As Larry Earv^wd of the Singer Company has 
said, the college representatives "have flexibility with our needs; in fact. I can't think of any 
instance where have not been able to work out together a solution to our needs."* 

Another key to success is the TEC colleges' commitment to serve South Carolina companies 
once'the companies become established. As the president of Tri-County puts it, "The College 
does everything it can to attract new industry, but it is equally important to be responsive to 



•Personal interview with Larry Earwood. Vice-President for Industrial .delations. Singer Company, 8 June 1982. 
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existing industry/'* Degree- and diploma-granting programs, as well as continuing education and 
customized courses, are all designed with long-range industry employment needs in mind, and 
are upgraded accordingly. 

TEC colleges make the best possible use of all their resources and expertise within the TEC 
System. The colleges' expertise in recruiting qualified trainees for customized start-up training 
programs (including pretesting and screening, often performed in cooperation with the local 
Employment Security Commission offices) is a major plus in TEC's Special Schools training. A 
very large part of making customized training work is in planning the program with the company, 
well 'n advance, and specifying what party is responsible for what task at what point. TEC 
System colleges* twenty years of experience make this process easy and straightforward. The* 
colleges' experience in other aspects of adult education—such as using a variety of'instructional 
methods to maintain high mterest level in adult trainees— also enables trainees to make the most 
of the courses. 



Tri-County Technical College 

It is not always clear whether the key elements of successful upgrading and retraining 
programs extend from aspects of the state's TEC System policies and practices, or whether they 
extend from aspects that are unique to Tri-County. This cas(3 study has focused on that one 
college of the TEC^ystem. and none of the others wece visited, thereby perhaps biasing a report 
of what makes the itEC System successful as opposed to what makes Tri-County successful. 
Certainly the faoLlhjat the Tri-County service area consists mainly of small cities, towns, and 
rural communities has allowed the College to create many ties with people in the area, resulting 
in a different— perhaps even better— communications system than might be found in a more 
^ urban area. In addition, the quality of life in the Tri-County area is good: There is scenic 
countryside; a favorable climate, a respectable level of cultural activities (many facilitated by the 
College), good transportation and land quality; and v;hat Richard Fralick. executive director of 
the Pickens County Planning Commission, calls "a profit for pleasure" atmosphere that makes 
the area particularly attractive to employers and employees alike. This situation is not true of all 
other parts of South Carolina. Too, Tri-County has beon in existence for over twenty years, with 
essentially the same mission, other, younger and less well-established colleges in the TEC 
System do rfot have such advantages. ^ 

'^The Tri-County staff in general reflect? the kind of deep-seated commitment to economic 
development that is promoted by TEC, but it is uncertain whether many of the other fifteen TEC 
colleges carry that commitment with as much fervor as does the Tri-County staff. Tri-County 
staff expecf to work "above and beyond the call of duty," and the College's emphasis on 
accommodating students* and companies' needs is. according to Tri-Oounty's director of CETA 
training programs, "our bottom line."* College staff members are expected to "think like business 
people** in order to understand the needs of industry and how those needs tie into community 
economic development and technical training programs. ^ • 

Tri-County staff members are selected (especially in the ContiniLiing Education Division) 
partly on the basis of their being "self-starters." The dedication of instructors, particularly, is 
estimated to improve efficiency of training programs by as much as 30 percent. All divisions of 
the College are geared to provide upgrading and retraining, and all support customized training 
within their service area. Cooperation is emphasized and allows for much internal flexibility. The 

•Personal interview with Don Garrison, President, Yri-County Technical College, 7 June 1982. 
•Personal interview with Ron Talley. Director. CETA. Tri-County Technical College. 9 June 1982. 
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Special Schools programs, having been a daily part of Tri-County since its founding, are a way 
of life at the College. 

Internal coordination is excellent. Within the administration, top management staff members 

can and frequently do step in for other staff when needed for marketing, planning, or 

coordinating of customized and other training activities. The staff members rely on making 

personal calls to outside agencies, organizations, or companies, rather than on telephone calls. 

This practice, while time consuming, enormously facilitates communication and cooperation. 

< 

Tri-County's industry services representative and the College president have dealt with so 
many prospective companies that they know before they go into a meeting with company 
representatives what questions are likely to be asked and what information the visitors will want. 
The Tri-County people also know exactly who to call together to accomplish different kinds of 
planning and coordination for training programs. Getting the right people together to do the job 
\s a critical factor in a program^s success. 

Tri-County's customized courses have a number of unique elements. There are no written 
contracts for customized training, though there may be a letter of understanding exchanged 
between a company and the College, Tiie reason given for this lack of formality is that the 
College and the companies have superb communications and know each other so well that no 
formal, legal arrangements are necessary. 

In customized training, the College generally performs (or arranges with the Employment 
Sen/ices Commission to perform) pretests of trainees before an actual course begins. This 
pretesting— sometimes involving skills verification— determines the strengths and weaknesses of 
the individual trainees, based on their previous related experience or training. This evaluation 
allows individualization of the training and tailoring of the course content to build on trainees* 
known strengths and to boost their weak areas, as needed. 

Customized training offered by Tri-County also has comprehensive elements. For example, 
the College routinely includes a brief mathematics segment in its customized courses, even if 
math is not necessary to the job for which the course is training. It has been Tri-County*s 
experience that boosting trainees* math competencies- even if only as a refresher course— gives 
them a real sense of achievement and self-confidence, and helps in the rest of. the training as 
well. 

Customized courses include extensive use of interim student questionnaires that allow 
instructors to gauv^e the progress of the course as a whole, and to n^.ake needed modifications to 
content or instructional methodology or materials. These interim questionaires, which must be 
^igned by each student, also help instructors to gauge trainees* individual progress and to 
prescribe remediation, more practice, or whatever is appropriate to aid trainees in orogrescing at 
their own individual pace. 

Tri-County does its utmost to remain as responsive as possible to the needs of companies 
and trainees, before and during customized instruction. Tri-County currently is putting all its 
instructional modules onto vyord processor disks, so that the College can store, modify, and print 
out the modules for any related customized programs as they are needed. This is expected to 
streamline course development or modification for customized training courses. 
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Overall Succtst of Tri-County's Approach 



Tri-County and the TEC system have weathered their share of problems and criticisms. One 
criticism has been that the TEC System and South Carolina's entire approach to economic 
development promote ar\ anti-union climate along, with its pro-business climate. 

Another criticism of the TEC System has been that it is part of South Carolina's attempt to 
•'buy*' industries away from other states. TEC and Tri-County counter this accusation, pointing 
out that school taxes created by the existence of a new business pay for the costs of Special 
Schools training within a y^ar. They insist that TECs approach is an intelligent investment in job 
creation and economic development, while admitting that competition among states to attract 
nev^t business is a hard reality. "It's an all-out war as everybody struggles to keep taxes down, 
nneet mounting demands of the public for services, and survive double-digit inflation" (Tri- 
County Technical College 1981, p. 2). Furthermore. South Carolina claims that it does not offer 
anything "free" to incoming busmesses except the Special Schools training. 

Some parties have implied that the TEC System promises a great deal more in its public 
relations materials than it delivers through its training. The information collected through this 
case study, as well as from the literature review, does not support that accusation. It is true that 
not all graduates of Special Schools programs are necessarily hired by the companies requesting 
the training, but the vast majority of them are hired, and companies claim that all would be hired 
were the economy healthier. 

It is not clear at this time just how effective the Innovative Technical Resource Centers will 
be in delivering all they have promised, as those Centers are only "getting on their feet." The 
Microelectronics Resource Center at Tri-County has collected an impressive array of advisors, 
however, dnd gives every appearance of being able to deliver on its promises within the next few 
years. ^ 

A criticism of customized start-up training is that colleges prepare such trainees to work in 
minimum wage, dead-end jobs with no career paths and limited employment expectancy. This is 
not so at Tri-County, where those who are underemployed are specific targets for customized as 
well as noncustomized continuing education. A majority of the persons.recruited for start-up 
training at Tri-County are already working elsewhere— often in those aforementioned low wage, 
dead-end jobs— and take the customized courses in order to improve their wages and the quality 
of their worklife. 

The successes that Tri-County has had In providing upgrading and retraining for adult 
workers may be gauged in a variety of ways. The testimony of company representatives who 
have worked with Tri-County in customizing courses is evidence that industry is vastly satisfied 
with the outcomes of the training andVith the close communication and cooperation with the 
College. Not only do workers who are custom trained by Tri-County meet skills specifications, 
but they also show exceptional interest in their jobs and loyalty to their employers. When Tri- 
County trained 300 new workers for start-up by Stauffer Chemical, turnover of the new 
employees was only 1 percent trfter a year. When the company attempted to hire 100 employees 
"off the street" without the customized training, turnover after a year was 150 percent. 
Companies also cite major differences in the productivity of Tri-County trainees over that of 
employees hired "off the street" or trained by the companies themselves. ^ 

Tri-County contributes in a major way to the economic development of its service area. 
Special Schools have trained well over five thousand workers in the three counties since 1962. 
During school year 1980-1981, 1,865 new jobs were created in the three counties, most of them 
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as a result— at least in part— of training available through Tri-County (Tri-County Technical 
College 1981. p. 3). The new jobs created in that year are estimated to have brought in $18 
million in additional bank deposits. $3.2 million in retail sales per year, $39.6 million in increased 
personal income, and to have created .1,224 additional nonmanufacturing jobs, 19 new retail 
establishments, and 1,746 additional households (ibid.). The CETA program at Tri-County that 
same year trained 200 workers and added an estimated $500,000 to the local economy. The 
College also trained a total of 8.573 students in occupational advancement courses that year, 
including both customized and noncustomized courses. 
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Macomb Community College 



OVERVIEW OF COLLEGE AND SETTING 



, Macomb Community College lies just to' the north of Detroit and is strongly affected by the 
economic forces that Impact on the Detroit metropolitan area. The College district is composed 
of Macomb County, an area of 481 square miles that includes twelve home rule cities, three 
villages, and twelve townships. It is a comprehensive, multicampus, two-year pu^^lic institution, 
founded by the citizens of Macomb County in 1954. The main campus is in Warren and another 
campus is located between Mt. Clemens and Utica. As the only institution of higher education in 
the county and Michigan's largest community college, it has an enrollment of over thirty 
thousand students. 

Residential, commercial, and industrial development has expanded Macomb County's 
assessed valuation to over $6.5 billion, its population to about six hundred ninety-two thousand, 
and its employment population to about two hundred fifty thousand. It is a highly industrialized 
county with slightly over 38 percent of its employment concentrated in manufacturing. Each of 
the three largest automobile companies (General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler) have major 
installations here. The county also houses the new production facility of Volkswagen of America, 
as well as the Chrysler Defense operation owned by General Dynamics Corporation.. The county 
is also the home of the giant General Motors Technical Complex, several large machine 
equipment manufacturing companies (including LabTechnicon and the Cross Manufacturing 
Company), as well as hundreds Df job shops. 

Of the counties around metropolitan Detroit. Macomb is the one most closely tied to the 
automobile industry. Currently, this has created a very high unemployment rate, which has had a 
profound effect upon the people and the economy of the area. 

More students now enroll in the College's ninety occupational programs than in the libf.ral 
arts transfer curriculum. The College has a long tradition of serving the needs of the business, 
health, and industrial communities. Its records show that it now serves an employer base of over 
SIX hundred, which includes providing related instruction to forty different trade areas for sixteen 
hundred apprentices. 

Macomb provides retraining for many displaced employees. For instance, in school year 
1980-1981 the College enrolled over twelve hundred students who were sponsored by the Trade 
Readjustment Act. It also regularly provides CETA training programs in the technology and 
health areas. 

A current thrust is developing programs for retraining and upgrading of current employees, 
adding to the pool of skilled human resources so important to increased productivity Macomb 
has responded to the need for lifelong educational services. 

A close working relationship with the community is maintained through a variety of 
structured interactions, including apprentice programs, cooperative internships, advisory 
committees, a large adjunct facuity drawn from local businesses and industrial concerns, and a 
standing offer to tailor instruction and services to meet specific employer needs. 
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OVERVIEW OF STRUCTURES FOR EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 



State-Level Structures 

State Community College Structure 

Michigan's system of comayjnity colleges was established to provide adults of the state with 
quality two-year postsecondary educational services within commuting distance. The first public 
two-year college was established in Grand Rapids in 1914. and the system has grown to twenty- 
nine community colleges today. In 1967 the Michigan State Board of Education endorsed the • 
job-training mission of community colleges by designating them as "postsecondary area 
vocational education centers*' eligible for federal vocational education funds. 

The community colleges are governed locally by an elected board of4rustees. Statewide 
there is a Michigan State Board for Public Community and Junior Colleges which is advisory to 
the State Board of Education on matters concerning the continued growth and development of 
the total system of community colleges. The state provides leadership and counsel, but does not 
mandate what the colleges should do. 



State Economic Development Organization 

There are a number of offices in state government that were Created to serve the state's 
economic development needs. Lead units are the Offices of Community Development and 
Economic Development in the Michigan Department of Commerce. The Department of Labor 
houses the funds for start-up training and retraining to attract new industry and help present 
industry to stay gjid/or expand. Also in the Department of Labor is the Michigan Employment 
and Security Commission. The Michigan Business and Industrial Training Act prescribes the 
powers and duties of these two departments in this regard. Special officials in the governor's 
office are also involved in economic development. Three-fourths of the funds to provide training 
and retraining are state general funds, and one-fourth are discretionary funds out of the 
governor's office, such as CETA funds. The State Department of Education has limited federal 
vocational education funds for projects to upgrade and retrain of workers. There is a strong 
emphasis on retaining industry by retraining workers. Currently there is not a coordinator to 
draw together these various efforts from the different units. 

Legislation authorizes the formation of local Economic Development Corporations by 
communities for the purpose of attracting new industry. This legislation authorizes these units to 
issue tax benefit inducements. 

The Michigan Community College Presidents' Committee jDn Economic Development, in 
cooperation with the Michigan Community College Association, developed a Poltcy Statement on 
the Role of Michigan Community Colleges in Economic Development. Published in 1981. the 
document makes the following five proposals: 

1 Michigan's twenty-njne community colleges should be designated the primary delivery 
system for job training and upgrading in support of economic development efforts. As 
the primary statevide network for job training in support of economic development, 
community colleges have a key role in these areas: job development, quick-start 
programs, degree and certificate programs, continuing education (to upgrade job skills), • 
and needs analysis and planning. 

<i 
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2. An ongoing statewide network for economic development and Job training should be 
established*that consists of the twenty-nine community colleges. Economic development 
specialists should be employed at each college to serve community economic 
development needs and provide a local tie to state-level economic development 
activities. 

3. Coordination of state-level economic development efforts should be encouraged. To 
implement this goal, a Council for Economic Development should be established. The 
Council would consist of the governor, the directors of the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor, the superinterident of public instruction, and the director of the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission. 

4. Property and business tax'relief and tax abatement proposals should recognize 
economic development n^eds. While property tax relief and tax abatement may assist 
individuals and the business community initially, too severe a reduction in tax revenues 
would impair the ability of educational institutions and state departments to implement a 
successful economic development plan. 

5 A comprehensive economic development plan should recognize and integrate the 
programs of the total educational system in Michigan. 



Institutional Structure 

Macomb College is governed by a Board of Trustees elected from its district, which is 
Macomb County. The Official Gutdehnes of the College state that "Macomb Community College 
IS an open-door educational institution committed to pravide higher education to all who can 
benefit" (p. 1). Its educational evolution parallels that of other community colleges in Michigan. A 
^Publication that Macomb College (1981) preparea, "What Employers Increasingly Need ... 
Michigan's 29 Community Colleges," ^escribes the evolution of the community colleges in the 
state from transfer institutions to comprehensive tvyo-year colleges in which the majority of 
students are enrolled in occupational programs. It states that these adaptations have occurred 
because of demand from local business and industry, and that in Michigan community colleges 
have adjusted their course offerings to the economic environment. It describes the colleges as 
responsive to problems such as those of the structurally unemployed, and states that the 
colleges operate on the knowledge that retraining is a fact of life for modern workers as old jobs 
disappear and new jobs are developed. 

Organization of the College 

Many persons at Macomb Community College described the College's president, Albert 
Lorenzo, as "the best resource the College has.*' He is an articulate, creative, and inspiring 
leader. He is served by an executive assistant to the president and four vice-presidents (see 
figure 9). The two vice-presidential positions that are most involved in educational services for 
industry are the academic vice-president and the vice-president for student and community 
services. The vice-president for planning and development administers study, research, planning, 
and evaluation activities related to economic development. 

d 

Under the academic vice-president, the two deans most involved with upgrading and 
retraining services are the dean for technical education and the dean for business/public service. 
These persons have several associate deans reporting to them. j 
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The continuing education and community services functions are under the*i^ice-president for 
student and community services. The three deans reporting to this person are tho dean of 
student and community services, dean of continuing education, and.the dean of student services. 
It is under this vice-president that the responsibilities are located for the Center for Community 
Studies, the Small Business Institute, and counseling and placement services related to retraining 
active ^7\6 unemployed workers. 

These are the key members of the administrative team that is committedstomaking Macomb 
College a leader in marshalling community resources to address needs in the areas of 
unemployment, upgrading and retraining, and economic d^elopment. 

Funding for the College ^ 

The College is financed by thr^e major sources. First, jt ileceives funds from the state as a 
member of the statewide network of community colleges. Seqond. it receives revenue from a one 
mill property tax in its district. Third, student tuition ahd fees ' 
income. A small percentage of funds come from varioi 



The decline oTf economic conditions in the state h 



from the different major funding sources. This becom*iS clear 



js othe 



are another significant source of 
sources. 



as changed the percent of funds received 



year 1981-1982 with that of 1979-1980 as set forth in the following: 



State Funds 
Tuition and Fees 
Property Tax (1 mill) 
Other 



1981-82 

39.1% 
35.2% 
20.8% 
4.9% 



in comparing the funding m school 



1979-80 

48.6% 
27.1% 
19.7% 
4.6% 



FijjurelO. Fundrnglor Macomb Commu iijtv College 'r 

1 i 

With the Severe recession and high unemployment in jhe state during 1981-1982, state funtjs 
available for community colleges were reduced and stydent tuition and fees had to nj^ke up the 
difference. 



Distinctive Features of the College 

Tlie president .of the College has provided strong leadership in'^using }he resources of the 
College to contribute to the economic development needs of the community. With the strong 
constraints upon funds for education in these depressed economic times, he has skillfully 
involved the College and has used the expertise therein without incurring any significant 
additional costs to the institution. 

The College has served as a catalyst to mobilize the an ^opriate persons, organizations, and 
agencies in the community to address the serious unernr jyment situation in the area and to 
plan for economic development. This was done through the College's Task Team on Economic 
Development, its Center for Community Studies, its Economic Development Workshops, its 
special trainmg programs, its community surveys, its preparation of education and publicity 
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materials, and its provision technical assistance. Thest varic js programs and activities are 
described in detail in later sections of this case study. 

The College has also assumed a leadership position in the state community college system 
in preparing materials on community college roles In economic development, in conducting 
workshops, in coordinating joint efforts with other colleges, and in developing high-technoiogy 
programs. 

The president has been the key person in identifying area needs and opportunities, making 
the contacts and proposals, and mobilizing hfs siaff to respond. Two noteworthy examples are 
Macomb College's major involvement in the (1) Ford-UAW (United Auto Workers) National, 
.Development and Training Center to provide counseling, trailing, and placement services for 
both active and unemployed workers and (2) the start-up training provided for Volkswagen of 
America. 



College Structure for Economic Development 

When an opf5crtunity for leadership, contribution, aqd involvement in economic development 
activity ocrL.fS, Macomb^S president (in consultation with his key administratgrs) creates new 
structures and selects staff from within the organisation lA^hd have the needed expertise to do the 
job. This approach enables the president to utilize resources anywhere within the College to 
accomplish the objective of the activity. Other st'aff persons then fill in for the persor^ drawn out 
for the special assignment. This pi'ovides interesting and stimulating new experiences for ..le 
persons involved. It also enables the College to provide this kincl of community leadership when 
funds are not available for new areas of outreach afid service. It is hoped that in time outside 
funding can be obtained to conduct such activities. 

Task Team on Economic Development 

Eight College ?tdministrator5. and fa:u ly members with business, industrial, and communr./ 
experience were asked by the president to focus their talents and the resources of the College 
pn the economic restoration and development of the Macon;)b area. The group devised plans for 
greater Co^'ege p£.rticipation in area economic development activities, in planning and training 
for new and expanding industries, in presentations to and workshops for community economic 
development groups, and in providing consulting services to such organizations. One of t'le 
objectives was io encourage and facilitate cooperative efforts countywide. , ^ 

To date, the Task Team on Economic Development has undertaken three major efforts. The 
first was a survey of Macomb County residents to determine their concerns. This public opinion 
survey gathered information on (1) what residents would be willing to sacrifice to obtai.i 
economic development, (2) support for a variety of proposals for economic development 
generated by the gover.tor, (3) the image of the College in the eyes of the community, and (4) 
whether the community would like the College to become more directly involved in economic 
development issues. 

Employment and job security were the major concerns expressed by the respondents, who 
also indicated that governmental agencies should .lead economic development efforts and that 
these efforts should be conducted on a cooperative regional basis. The study revealed that the 
majority of. Macomb citizens have a highly favorable image of the College, and that they want the 
College to play a more vigorous role in the economic development of Macomb County. 
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The second undertaking of the Task Team on Economic Development was an economic 
development workshop for city and township officials and members of local Economic 
Development Corporations. Officials of the Michigan Offices of Community Development and of 
Economic Development brought participants up to date on what the state was doing to help jn 
this area, on related legislation, and on coordinating efforts with each other and with the state. 
One of the College's professors gave an economic analysis of the county and suggested the 
most productive directions to be taken for the future, given the count/s resources of 
manufi ituring facilities and skilled workers. Participants left the workshop with a strong 
awareness of the need for cooperative activity among the many organizations within Macomb 
County. The Task Team is planning additional meetings to facilitate such cooperation. 

The third effort was. a breakfast meeting attended by more than 100 business and industrial 
leaders from Macomb County. These persons represented a broad range of institutions and 
organizations, including manufacturers, accountants, insurance executives, lawyers, auto 
shippers and dealers, hospital and* health care agencies, financial institutions, the military, and 
criminal justice systems. 

The purpose of the meeting was to help the College assess and expand its role in the area*:^ 
ecyHomic development. Participants met with College representative's in small groups to djscuss 
specific areas of economic concern. It was the consensus of the gathering that the College was 
the best choice to act as the coordinator of economic development activities, as well as the 
facilitator of cooperative endeavors among business, labor, and government. Participants felt that 
active marketing of the College and its services and resources would enhance these roles. They 
stressed how important it was for the College to retrain workers for new technologies and to 
offer custom-designed courses for industry. Finally, participants felt that the College's political 
neutrality strengthened its leadership role. 



The Center for Community Studies 

The College. has provided a pubjic service and information rersource for Macomb County by 
establishing its Center for Community Studies. The Center serves local and county governmental 
units, social service agencies, and companies whose work wiM benefit local residents. The Center 
provides the services of College staff as well as that of other experts on a shorl-term. mtensi>'e 
basis :o work on specific community research or develop^rient projects. Access to the College's 
faculty m many different disciplines enables the Center to apply a broad spectrum of knowledge 
and technical expertise to a variety of community projects. The Center monitois economic a id 
social conditions of Macomb County and consults on various community development projects. 

The Center has undertaken a number of projects. It served as the research arm for the Task 
Team on Economic Development when it undertook the public opinion survey of Macomb 
Count/ residents. The Center has served as a consultant on economic development issues to the 
South Warren Research Council and has conducted studies on behalf of local community 
groups. It also has done a census analysis for the Warren Planning Commission and has* 
conducted a study for Mt. Clemens city officials on the effect of tax abatements on that city's 
economic structure. 



Interfacing with State and Local Agenciea ^ 

state agencies. In its leadership and coordinating role for economic development, the 
College interacts with numerous state and local agencies and of^anizations. At the state level the 
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College wcrt:K& mainly with three Afferent departments. The first is its close working relationship 
with the Michigan Department of Edgcation, particjiarly with the Community College Unit and 
the Vocational-Technical Education Service. The Community College Unit has looked to 
Macomb as a leader in economic development and high technology training. The College was 
awarded a grant by the Michigan State Department of Education to produce a slide-tape 
presentation on the role of the state's community colleges in economic development. The 
Vocational-Technical Education Service has some funds for providing training for new and 
expanding industries. These funds were involved in providing orientation and training for present 
and future workers of Volkswagen of America's new plant in Sterling Heights. 

The College also has an important interface with the Michigan State Department of Labor, 
particularly witfi its Offioe of IndUvStrial Training. This is the office that has the funds for training 
to help new and expanding industry. The State Department of Labor was also involved in the * 
funding of the Volkswagen project, as well as the robotics training for the Downrive.' Community 
Conference. (Both are described in further detail in the "Customized Training Programs" 
section.) 

The Offices of Community and Economic Development are in the Michigan Department of 
Commerce, and both work with the governor's office Lp fostering economic development for the 
state. The Department of Commerce joined with the Department of Education, the Michigan 
Industrial Developers Association, and the University of Michigan's Industrial Development 
Division to develop the Michigan Economic Development Education Manual (Dane, et al. 1981). 
They also provided a series ofJraining sessions. 

Maoomb Area Work-Education Coupcil. One of the local organizations in which the College 
actively participates is the Macomb Area Work-Education Council. A major emphasis of ^the 
Council is to enhance economic development. The Council provides the vehicle for bringing 
together leaders in business and inc ^stry with educational leaders so they can work toVvard 
common goals. 

. A key conmittee in the Council is the Economic Development Committee. This CommittetB is 
/:haired by tho academic vice-president of the College, who is. also on t ie Executive Board of ':he 
Council Th'e Committee works closely with the throe chambers of commerce in the area. It has 
conducted an industrial retention survey of selected employers and is also developing an > 
inventory of training resource^?. The Committee is particularly concerned with the retention of 
jrdustry and the retraining of workers. 

Another service of the Work-Education Council was its survey of the training ne^ds of the 
20(3 Economic Development Corporation members in the county. The College was deeply 
involved in this survey and subsequently conducted workshops for such public officials. The 
director of the Macomb Area Work-Education Council. Kenneth Yoder, described the College as 
particularly helpful when organizing leaders to address community problems, because 'the 
College reaches out like roots into the community, more so than any other institution." 

' Economic Devefopment Corporations. The College serves the needs of local Economic 
Development Corporations when requested to do so. One example is the training workshops for 
Corporation members conducted. by the College, Each community with legal jurisdiction has the 
authority to establish an Economic Development Corporations. The members are usually 
appointed by the City Councils or Township Boards. Their main activity has b^en to establish tax 
abatements to attract industry to their particular community. This practice has been somewhat 
controversial, because communities in the same area compete with each other to lure a company 
to move a few blocks to gain a tax advantage. Proponents of the practice say that such tax 
savings to a company enables it to survive or expand and hire more workers. 
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other linkages. Because the College has "its roots out in the community," it interacts with 
many other organizations and agencies. It is in close communication with chambers of 
commerce in the county, with other colleges interested in cooperatively addressing economic 
development needs, with high schools and area vocational schools, with Private Industry 
Councils serving CETA programs, and with many other community organizations. 



There is a three-pronged approach within the College for sen/ing the upgrading and 
retraining needs of workers for industry: (1) Tailored Education Programs and Services (TEPS), 
(2) Continuing Education programs, and (3) regular occupational courses. 



Tailored Educational Programs and Services (TEPS) 

Tailored Educational Programs and Services or TEPS is a community service that Macomb 
College offers to its local business and industry. The College uses the expertise of its faculty and 
staff, its sophisticated equipment, and educational know-how to sen/ice the unique educational 
needs of individual companies. These customized courses vary in duration from a few hours to 
several months and can be conducted either at the c )mpany site or at one of the College's 



TCPS programs have covered hundreds of subjects such as computer graphics, numerical 
control, word processing, robotics, security, management, industrial supervision, metallurgy, 
welding technology, and labor relations. The courses may be either for credit or noncredit. 
Employers have used TEPS to upgrade skill levels or retrain 3xisting personnel, whether they are 
apprentices, first-line supervisors, management staff, or clerical workers. Requests for V 
customized training services are coordinated through the office of the academic vice-president, 
who calls upon the appropriate persons with the required expertise to design and provide the 
special program. This approach makes the resources across the College available to meet 
industry's special training needs and has someone with the necessary authority to restructure or 
reassign as necessary. 



A sampling of the kinds of companies served and the types of upgrading and retraining 
provided by TEPS include: General Motors Corporation (local divisions), industrial safety 
training; The Cross Company, upgrading of skilled and SQmi-skilled employees in electrical and 
hydraulics and human relations and supervisory training for-supervisors; the Hydra-Matic 
Division of General Motors Corporation, upgrading of skilled and semiskilled employees in 
electrical and preapprenticeship preparation of unskilled workers; Chevrolet Motor Division of 
General Motors Corporation, upgrading of die sinker journeymen. Ford Motor Company (Sterling 
Plant), upgrading of electrical journeymen; Bon Secours Hospital, seminars on revision of office 
and secretarial practices; and Lakeside Mall, effective nianagement skills for retail managers. 



Continuing Education Division 

Macomb Community College is under the jurisdiction of the vice-president for student and 
connmunity services. This is where courses and programs of general occupational and 
professional interest are offered, and where individuals can also enroll to meet their own 
upgrading and retraining needs. This division houses the Small Business Institute, courses to 
develop other business skills, technical classes, and health services classes. ^ 



College Structure for Upgrading and Retraining 



campuses. 




The movement in continuing education at Macomb has been strongly toward professional 
development courses and away from recreational Icinds of courses. With the opening of the new 
Allied Health building on campus, there will be a strong outreach to meet the continuing 
education needs of health professionals. Courses in continuing education o r continuing 
education units (CEUs) and^community service (CS) credits, which are not applicable toward a 
degree. * 

To clarify the difference between Tailored Educational Programs and Services (TEPS) and 
Continuing Education, the former consists of contract or customized courses lOr a company, 
while contining education courses are those designed to meet general community upgrading and 
retraining needs in which individuals can enroll. 

Small BuilneM institute. Since 1977 Macomb Community College has offered this special 
program to meet the needs of individuals who own sr,all^,businesses or are planning to start one. 
The Institute specializes in providing practical information on how small businesses operate, This 
information is provided through noncredit short courses, seminars, and conferences. 

Some of these seminars are developed and offered in collaboration with three other 
community colleges in the greater Detroit metropolitan area. The three college representatives 
work together to plan, develop, and advertise the courses. This maximrzes the use of staff time 
and other resources. 



Regular Catalog Courses 

To a large degree many of Macomb's regular technical programs have been developed in 
response to expressed needs by business and industry. These are programs leading to a degree 
or diploma. They are closely monitored and advised by industry, and the College's administrators 
believe that the programs thereby meet business and industryVtraining. upgrading, and 
retraining needs. These programs are continually modified and adapted to do so. Individuals may 
enroll in these programs on their own or business and industry inay pay the tuition for their 
employees. 

Robotics. The robotics program at Macomb is a good example of a program of study created 
in response to industry's needs. This program was established in cooperation with the Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Two years were spent in planning the curricula and in selecting the 
equipment. Students who have enrolled include employed mechanical engineers who want to 
acquire robotics experience in anticipation of job trends in the state. 

In the first two years of operation, the program graduated forty-one technicians in" robotics\ 
all of whom were quickly hired by industry for high-paying jobs. The robotics program currently 
has nearly four hundred students, rar.ging from young high school graduates to forty-year-old 
engineers retraining for a new high-technu!ogy world after losing their jobs as the result of 
cutbacks and technology changes in the automotive industry. 

To, meet the needs of prospective robotics employees as well as industry, the College 
planners built flexibility into the program. In order to retrain people vvho have had technical jobs 
but are currently unemployed. College staff members study students* backgrounds and then plot 
individualized programs. Macomb has classes in such aspects of robotics as electronics, 
hydraulics-pneumatics, blueprint reading, drive linkages, metering, welding, and numerical 
control. In the view of College administrators, such program versatility is needed because the 
day is not far off when computers will help design robots, holp make them, and then direct them 
in manufacturing products. 
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CAD/CAM training. In response to industry's changing needs, Macomb Community College 
has Integrated computer-aided design and computer-aided manufacturing (CAD/CAM) into Its 
traditional design and drafting curriculum. This exemplifies the College's commitment to provide 
industry with employees who have up-to-<iate skills. College staff selected equipment that could 
perform mechanical, architectural, and electronic design equally well. The curricula in which this 
equipment Is used combine conventional drawing theory and methods with the use of an / 
interactive CAD/CAM system. / 

Under the College's Applied Technology Programs, apprentices sponsored by their 
employers take courses to upgrade their skills in design and drafting. Apprentices receive 
classroom Instruction at Macomb and computer graphics training at the employers' sites. This 
enables Macomb to share both its own CAD equipment and llmhed training facilities with local 
industry. 



Macomb Community College took a dominant role In providing start-up training for workers 
at the new Volkswagen of America plant in Steriing Heights, Michigan. The College developed 
and implemented training modules and established assessment procedures for an estimated four 
thousand present and future employees of the company. ^ 

The attention of key people at Volkswagen was immediately drawn to Macomb Community 
College by a number of events and needs. Many of the first employees at the new Volkswagen 
plant were former Macomb students. Also, the College held an open house for Volkswagen 
executives to talk with the department heads dt the College. This enabled the company to see 
and evaluate the educational resources there. At this time Volkswagen was looking at various 
educational institutions to provide apprenticeship programs. 

The Volkswagen Company was A^ell served by strong cooperation among various state and 
local organizations and agencies. The Michigan Department of Labor defined the training the 
company would need and developed a training manual. This manual contained descriptions of 
programs and a broad-stroke outline of curriculum content— not instructional materials. It also 
provided training films. , 

Volkswagen selected Macomb Community College to develop the actual Instructional 
materials and teach the program. Macomb applied to the Michigan Department of Education for 
a grant to cover the salary of a program coordinator from Macomb to develop these materials 
and direct the training. The grant was received and the College assigned this role to the 
associate dean for business/public service, Art Kingsbury. Further support to develop a 
curricululm was received from the Michigan Department of Labor. Throughout the process 
Kingsbury used Volkswagen supervisors along with professional teachers— a team teaching 
approach. 

The State Department of Labor's master plan training manual also needed more refinement. 
Faculty members at Macomb were identified to do this. This work, which took three months, was 
financed by the Michigan Department of Education and Macomb Community College. The 
materials developed included such topics as office administration, training the trainer, hazardous 
materials control, robotic§*j5^elding, apprenticeship training, security survey study, and decision 
making and problem sdving.^'^^'^^x 
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After all this work was completed, Volkswagen deferred Its production date, putting the 
educational program on hold, However, this strong cooperative endeavor has provided good 
working relationships between the company and the College, Plans have been made so that 
when Volkswagen again starts production, Macomb will provide the needed educational services. 

The key people at the College and al Volkswagen of America involved in this endeavor were 
Macomb President Albert Lorenzo, Academic Vice-President Lyie Robertson^ Art Kingsbury (who 
directed the program), and Marsha Mills from Volkswagen's Personnel Department (the company 
liaison). Mills reports: 

Macomb took a lot of initiative to help Volkswagen. A college like Macomb has more 
flexibility and is more geared to the world of work than is a four-year college. The 
/Michigan Department of Education also responded quickly and supported the 
undertaking. In fact, there was great cooperation with the State Departments of 
Education and Labor and the College all working together with us,* 



Robotics Training for the Downriver Community Conference 

Robotfcs training is being provided by Macomb through^ an agreement between the College 
and the Downriver Community Conference— a consortium of fifteen communities downriver from 
Detroit and outside the Macomb district. Wayne County Cor^munity College, in whose district 
the communities are located, conducted the assessment of candidates for the program and 
provided the basic skills development courses for these persons. Graduates of the program will 
be prepared for such jobs as robot instailers. robot programmers, robot application technicians, 
robot design technicians, and robot mechanics. Those completing the course will receive fifty 
credits toward an associate degree and a certificate from the Society of Manufacturing 
Engineers. The robotics program includes seventeen specific technical courses ranging from 
blueprint reading and electric theory through fluid and pneumatic power, as well as electrical 
automation. 

The Downriver Conference has a $3.8 million grant from the U.S. Department of Labor that is 
specifically iniended for use in retraining people from four local manufacturing facii.iies that 
were shut down. The majority of participants are unskilled laborers who need to be retrained 
quickly so they can get jobs and return to work. 

The College expedited the process by compacting its regular robotics program. The 
Downriver program consists of an intensive thirty-six week, thirty hours a week course. To make 
^sure students in the course can endure that kind of pace and handle the material, there is a 
thorough two-week pretesting period. These tests measure the applicants' retention in 
mechanicai aptitude, space relations, abstract relations, mathematics, and English. Of particular 
interest is the level of the applicant's desire for and commitment to the program. F»om nearly 
seventeen hundred people, twenty-five wer6 selected for the first class in the program. The 
course is taught in the robotics lab on the Macomb campus, and twenty-five students are all that 
dan be accommodated in the facility. Students whose unemployment benefits have run out 
receive a minimum-wage stipend while in class to enable them to continue and finish the course. 
At the completion of the course, the College and the Downriver Conference will jointly operate a 
"Job Fair" that will bring persons from firms using robotic technology to campus for the students 
to meet. 



^Toiephone intorvtew with Marsha Mills. Porsonnet Dopartmont. Volkswagen of Amonca, 28 Juno 19B2 
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An associate dean for Technical Education at the College, David Pilon, is in charge of 
administering the program for the College, With the support of the academic vice-president, he 
has been able to bend normal operating regulations of the College to meet the special need of 
the Downriver program that conflicted with normal College operation. Such things as length and 
timing of the course, use of faculty and facilities, registration, books, and equipment^all required 
special treatment. V\ith the strong backing of the president and vice-presidents, the rest of the 
College provided considerable flexibility and cooperated readily to make the program work. A 
facilitating factor was that Pilon would devise a proposed solution to each problem ^nd present it 
to the operating unit involved so that staff would see a way around the barrier. 

It is the belief of those involved that what it takes for such a project to succeed is complete 
commitment from the top down and good professional rapport and communication among those 
responsible for the program. 



Customized Programs for Genera! Motors 

The College has been involved in m&ny programs and projects with General Motors, in 
addition to its regular apprenticeship programs and cooperative education experiences. 

V 

GM **purchased" an automotive instructor for a year from Macomb to assist with an 
intensified dealer mechanic training program. The instructor received exhaustive training fronr. 
GN/i in state-of-the-art technology and is now teaching dealer mechanics. This benefits the 
College by keeping its automotive service classes up to date. The use of College facilities and 
instructors is doubling the number of dealer technicians who can be trained to handle the latest 
GM technology. Macomb is one of about sixty communi^ty colleges nationwide that General 
Motors plans to involve in this activity. 

The College also trained on campus a group of twenty-eight people from Saltillo, Mexica, to 
work in a General Motors plant within Mexico. The project involved the services of a Macomb 
instructor who is both bilingual and well grqunded in the subject matter. The coricentrated 
instruction, using a'l GM materials and following GM specifications, ran for four and one-half 
weeks at the College and was integrated within a longer period of orientation and training by the 
corporation. 



UAW-Ford National Development and Training Center 

The 1982 Ford and United Auto Workers (UAW) bargaining agreement contains a provision 
for the establishment of a UAW-Ford National Development and Training Center. The pVogram, 
the Center, and its activities are to be funded by a contribution of five cents per hour worked per 
employee— estimated to amount to $8 million to $9 rrillion a year. This is an historic agreement 
in that the upgrading and retraining is to be provided for both active and laid-off workers. This is 
the first time that a major American corporation has financed the retraining of laid-off workers so 
that they can achieve employment with that company or with any other employer. 

The UAW-Ford National Development and Training Center is to be located near Detroit in 
Dearborn (on the campus of Henry Ford Community College), and will be the national 
headquarters where pilot programs will be tested and then disseminated to other plant locations 
where needed throughout the country. This will help ease the problems of both employees and 
employer when workers are displaced by new technologies, new production techniques, shifts in 
customer product preference, and plant closings. 
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When the president of Macomb Community College leamed of the provisions for this 
National Development and Training Center, he wrote to Ford and the UAW, submitting a 
proposal on how Macomb College could make a substantive contribution to the establishment 
and operation of this National Center. He proposed that the College assist the Center in the 
development, testing, and refining of models for counseling (with emphasis on career guidance, 
but not overlooking total human needs), as well as training and retraining of the hourly work 
force and supervisory personnel. In time his proposal was accepted and persons with the needed 
high expertise at the College were selected to work on the project. Macomb College is working 
closely with Henry.Fard Community College, on whose campus the Center will be place, and 
who will be providing the first phase of training. The objectives of the work to be done by 
Macomb College for the UAW-Ford National Center include— 

1 Developing, testing, and modifying a counseling model for active and laid-off employees 
that incorporates career opportunities, aptitude and interest assessment, human 
development opportunities, career guidance, job placement opportunities, and job 
search techniques where appropriate; 

2. Developing a model for the training of in-plant facilitators; 

3. Developing processes and forms for identifying future educational/training needs that 
can be addressed in phase 2 of the project; ^ 

4 Identifying local training resources that could be used to supplement existing in-plant 
training practices, and documenting the process; 

5. Identifying systems that can' link employment opportunities across states (e.g.. job 
placements, career planning, and training locations); 

6 Establishing communication vehicles that will provide for knowledgeable decision 
makincj on the part of the target populations; 

7. Devoloping a model for implementing a training program;. 

8. Developing a model for formative and summative evaluation of the processes as they are 
impleimented; 



9. Developing the specifications and a proposal for the innplementation of these models in 
phase 2 of the program; 

10 Identifying, informing, and assisting participants from the Macomb Community College 
and Ford Trade Readjustment Act (TRA) program; 

11. Involving the Michigan Department of Education; 

12. Establishing selection criteria for participants at the pilot sites for the purposes of 
testing anctrefining models. 

All of these tasks will involve in-plant consultation and participation. Also, model 
development and testing will be responsive to both active and laid-off employees. 

At the formal meeting to finalize the agreement among key parties from UAW, Ford, Macomb 
College, and Henry Ford Community College, the College representatives described both the 
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general approach to counseling by life career advisois and the content of the first two training 
programs. The first two training programs were Tool and Die Detailing and Accelerated Pipe and 
Pressure Vessel Welding. 

This venture demonstrates a quick response to an opportunity to serve in an important 
undertaking, and it reveals close cooperation and working together by key groups. 



"Sunrise Seminars** for Retailers 

The College conducts a series of "Sunrise Seminars" for retailers at Lakeside Mall in Ster' ig 
Heights These classes are taught from 8:00 to "^OiOO on Thursday mornings, and provide 
continuing education for retailers. In addition to the professional development the classes 
provide, the store owners benefit from the regular interactions that the learning situation 
provides. 

OVERVIEW OF PROCESS FOR DELIVERY OF UPGRADING AND RETRAINING 



Linkages 

Many persons in diverse roles throughout Macomb College are key agents in establishing 
relationships with business, industry, and labor. The president has exh.bitod strong leadership in 
unitin'g the College with industry in critical endeavors. The deans for continuing education, 
technical education, and business/public service also actively work with industry on companies* 
upgrading and retraining needs, as do various associate deans. The upgrading and retraining 
system in place is a dispersed one, making the human resources of the whole College available. 
Top management persons are the key actors in deciding what activities will be pursued and who 
will be involved. 

The administrators of the College are sensitive to the economic developmeni needs of both 
the county it serves and the greater Detroit metropolitan area in which it resides. The specific 
internal structures the College has created to sddress economic development needs are its Task 
Team on Economic Development and its Center for Community Studies. The internal structures 
established specifically to provide customized and specialized training programs for companies 
and workers (both active and unemployed) are the Tailored Educational Programs and Services 
unit and the Continuing Education Division. 

Although aJministrators and faculty in technical and business areas have active and close 
working relationships with industry, the viewpoint of the administration of the College is that 
their responsibility is to make the resoui'ces and services of the College kiov;n through their 
regular promotional channels— not through direct marketing efforts, such as telephoning or 
visiting companies. 



Program Design and Delivery 

Since Macomb responds in a diversity of ways to unique opportunities as well as to regular 
requests for retraining from area companies, there is no single established pattern for program 
design and delivery. The appro&ch is^one of creativity and flexibility to meet the area^s economic 
development needs and Industry's requests for upgrading and retraining. 
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There are. however, various channels of response, including Tailored Educational Programs 
and Services (tEPS), the Small Business Institute courses', the Continuing Education Division 
offerings, workshops and seminars, and the establishment of special task forces and progr^im 
centers. From these .response channels common elements for plaanirig. development, and 
operation can be extracted. 



Needs Assessment for Upgrading and Retraining 

Much of the College's work in upgrading and retraining is done cooperatively with other 
organizations For start-up training the Michigan Department of Labor may do the needs 
assessment The College's Center for Community Studies conducts various kinds of surveys of 
community education needs, such as the public opinion survey of Macomb County residents m 
December 1981 In working with particular companies. thereJs joint agreement of what is to be 
accomplished. 



Training Agreements ^ 

In most instances there will not be a formal training agreement, although there may be a 
letter of understanding However, in major efforts, such as the provision of the College's services 
to the UAW'Ford National Center for Development and Training, a proposal is prepared. 



Course Development 

To reduce program costr A^henever possible, previously developed course material is 
adapted to the particular company's training needs. Because Macomb's regular credit courses 
are developed in close cooperation with advisory committee members from industry, the only 
adaptations that may be needed ana to fit the course to a particular time frame, the specific 
equipment used by the company, and the specific competencies des(red. 

Tp develop the orientation and training program for Volkswagen, the College worked jointly 
with the company, the Michiga-i Department of Labor, and ^;he Michigan Department of 
Education. The College then did additional ^ork to refine the instructional materials. This major 
undertaking was financed with funds from both of these state-level departments. 



Funding and Budget 

The state of Michigan has umited funds for helping new or expanding industry receive free 
training services when new joos are created. The main funds are administered jby the Office of 
Industrial Training in the Michigan Department of Labor. Lesser funds are available through the 
Vocational-Technical Education Service in the Michigan Department of Education, this agency 
provides grants to eligible postsecondary and secondary institiAions that operate customized 
training programs for (1) new and expanding companies (2) companies that are considering 
leaving a community due to their inability to hire a trained work force, and (3) companies, that 
are experiencing structural unemployment but that could retain employees if the workers were 
retrained. The main need in Michigan is to retain present industry and help it to prosper. 

For most customized training, the company pays the cost. This may be paid directly to the 
College or through a company tuition .reimbursement program for employees. 
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The College has been very skillful in maximizing its resources to serve the economic needs 
of the area by reassigning i»s people and by forming special task forces andxenters. Generally 
this has had to be done without ariy significant expenditure of funds. The College also helps the 
Qomrriunity by serving as an economic (development catalyst and by capacitating other 
organizatipns^nd agencies to contribute to eponomic development activities. Such leadership 
provided by the College is considered part of its mission. " . ' " 

Schedullng^Facllities, Equipment, and Materials 

Because the laboratories and classrooms bp campus are occupied by regular credit courses 
during the day, some' customized courses are otfered at the particular company!s plant or other 
job site. This is usually preferrea oeoause that is where the workers are who are (o be trained, 
and Jt utilizes the equipment to be operated by the workers. However, in a situation where only 
the College has the needec^ equipment (such as in providing training in robotics), the customized 
classes are scheduled late in the evening and on weekends* The underlying objective is to 
provide customized training where and when the company vTants it. With the appropriate college 
administrator paving the way, support units within the College respond flexibly to the company's 
need, even when doing so requires departing from regular procedures. 

If specialized equipment or training materials that the College does not have are needed, 
t^ey may be supplied by the Michigan Departments 6i Labor or Education, or may be furnished 
by the company. The College does not have funds budgeted /or the purchase or rental of special 
equipment or materials. 

Instructional costs of customized programs are borne by the company or the governmental 
agency sponsoring the training, upgrading, or retraihing. 

Selection of. Instructors 

In both the Tailored Educational Program? and Services (TEPS) and. in special courses 
offered through th^ Continuing Educatiorj Division, the first choice for selecting instructors is to 
use ctir?ent faculty members. The contract with ttie faculty union requires tfiat when there is an 
opportunity for extra teaching in a short course oj in the Continuing Education Division. .the 
opening must be posted for at least five days— during which time faculty pfersons have the firST 
opportunity to bid for the assignment. It often is not possible for regular faculty members to 
participate, however, because their assigned teaching schedules would conflict with the times the 
special course is offered. Also, the Continuing Education Division salary rates are lower than for 
regular full tfme.teaching. However, the opportunity is there. 

The Continuing Education Division and each occupational unit maintain a pool of qualified 
persons for part-time teaching. For particularly important assignments, regular full-time faculty 
members may be pulled from their norrrial schedules and ree^ssigned. An example of this 
occurred when Associate Dean Art Kingsbury was assigned to handle the special Volkswagen of 
America orientation and training effort. For high-technology coursejS, the College usually must 
use its-own instructors or an expert from'the company requesting the course. (F9r example, the 
robotics course for the Downriver Conference program is taugh| by a Macomb instructor.) As in 
other aspects of course planning and execution, instructor selection and orientation are done in 
close coordination with the company requesting the training. 
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' Recommendations Drawn from Michigan 
^ ^ Economic Development Survey 

ThQ Michigan State Board of Education (1981) recently funded a survey and study taassist 
educators with methods for increasing involvement in local economic development efforts. 
M&comb Community College was one of three organizations involved in conducting the study. 
The resulting Michigan Status Study^Report: Educational Involvement in Economic Development, 
7979-87, contains principles and recorh'mendations for educational institutions planning for 
economic development activities. These principles and recommendations (see figures 1 . and 12) 
Were drawn from the findings of the study. ' . 

» ^ - . 

Based on the analysis of the survey responses, the Status Study Report recommended that 
each educational institution take resporisibility for training', retraining, and upgrading for new. 
expandmgrand existing companies b^following the five steps for eijucational invblvement that 
are given in figure 12. * ' * ' < , 

SUMMARY 



Macomb Commuaity College, as part of metropolitan Detroit, serves an economically 
depressed area suffenng high unemployment. The automobile and steel industries that abound in 
this,part of Michigan-are struggling t^> meet the competition, install new technology, and 
majntam current plants. This economic adversity affeicts all the related support Industries and 
businesses in the' area. \ ' . 

Key Factors In Upgrading and Retraining at Macomb 

The College has assum^ed leadership and is serving as a catafyst in rallying .community 
organizatioQS and agencies to address the area's economic development needs. Through 
workshops, seminars, meetings, and training sessions, the College has endeavored to capacitafe 
key organizations and persons in the community. ^ ' 

- Macomb is also affected by the tight economic conditions that restrict funds for education. 
Nonetheless, the College has made resources and expertise available by restructuring itself and 
reassigning personnel as needed. Under the creative leadership of its president, Albert Lorenzo, 
the College has made positive^impact on the needs of the area through involvement in key events 
and undertakings. The Center for Community Studies at the College undertakes community 
surveys, conducts research for community organizations, and makes faculty members available , 
as consultants to various organizations and governmental agencies in the area. The College's 
Task Team on Economic Development has spearheaded the College's involvement in economic 
development activities, working closely with various governmental agencies and keyjbusiness 
and industry leaders. / ^ 

There are two main units within the College that provide upgrading and retraining services 
for business and industry. The Tailored Educational Programs and Services (TEPS) unit'will 
tailor a course 6f training or educationJo meet the unique needs of an individual company. TEPS 
has provided such customized trainihg in a wide variety of subject areas, with instruction lasting 
from a few days to several months. Instruction is offered either at the company plant or on 
campus. ^ 
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III. , 



IV. 



V. 



■ INSTITUTIONAL PLANNING F.OR INCREASED INVOLVEMENTS 

Combined resources surpass the capabilities of any one mstittition to provide trai^ning 
and services for economic development. 

Business/industry/economic developers rarefy know the appropriate person, department, 
or institution to contact with specific requests for training or services. 

In the absenee of prior experience with educational institutipns, bifsi 'less/industry/ 
economic developers underestimate the capabilities of the institutions to provide 
flexible and custom designed services and trainrng. 

Activities related to encouraging existing business/industry^to stay, based on the avail 
ability of a trained work force, are articulated directly through efforts of educational 
institutions and not'usually through economic developers. , ^ 

Industry with experience in working with educational institutions providing custom 
designed training prescribed: ^ • ' ' 

A. Instructors who demonstrate cognizance or practical applications in industry. 

* 

B. Instructors who can relate to "industrial types'/ of people. 

C* Abstract concepts broken down and presented over longer periods of time. 



D. Prerequi^te learnings in related skills areas. 

E. Course offerings immediately following the end of a given shifi, w.th possible 
' provisions for meals.^ 

F. Monitoring of employees' progress. 

G. Evaluation of outcomes in terms of employees' performance on specific job tasks. 

, .VI. Cornpames without training units rely heavily on educational institutions for writing the 
curriculum, monitoring and evaluating the training, and assuring the transfer of training 
to practical applications. . ' 

VII. Companies with training units seem to prefer working directly with the instructor, and 
not With a liaison person who is not doing the instruction. ' , 

Vni Companies may have their own resources jo contribute, including facilities, equipment, 
and potential instructors, which might be tapped through coordinating efforts of 
educational institutions. 

IX, Cunipanies rpay be i^fifamiliar with the exact meaning of educational terms such as 
"competency based," "individualized" instruction, and "career counseling," Also 
fewer words often rely the information to industry more precisely than phrasing 
commonly used by education. 



Figureil. Michigan Status Study's Prsnciples for Educational Institutioa's Planning 
SOURCE: Michigan State Board of Education, 1982, p. 19. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Step 1^ Identify, institutional resources available tolhdustry 

A. Consultant services 

B. Facilities . • ' ' 

C. Equipment ^ 

D. Services (assessment, screening, work adjustment, etc.) ^ • 

E. Instructional ' 
, F Administrative 

G. Other " 

Step 2 lder^tlfy a contact person and/or department responsible for: 

A. Linkages with outside resources available to business/industry 

B. Linkages arnorig internal resources available to business/industry 

C. Linkages yvith econornic developers for possible new an^^expanding business/ 
industry. 

D. " Outcgach to established busrness/industry 

E. Receipt and interpretation 'of specific requests 

F. ^ Identification of instructors 

G. Arrangements for facility/equipment usage 
H: Motiitori;ig of services 
I. -Evaluation of services 
J- Follow up with the business/industry served 

Step 3. Identify or establish internal procedures: 

A. The person(s) respnsible for receiving business/industry requests 
B Curriculum development procedures 

C. Administrative policies regarding the use/monitoring/training of -full time and 
adjuncfinstrufctors for business/industry training programs ^ 

0. Administrative policies regarding tacility and equipment usage 

« jE. Administrative policies regarding the costing of programs and services 

Step 4 Identify limitations. 

A. Institutional mission and priorities 

' i B Availability of qualified instructors 

C. Hours/days/months of availability 

D. Financial considerations ' ... ^ 
F. Geographical location in relation to business/industry 

F. Administrative capabilities in terms of tim'&available 

*Step 5. Establish a marketing plan consistent with the institution's identified capabilities. 

A. Particiption in community groups representing business, industry, labor, 
r public agencies^ and active economic development units 
B . Use of advisory/craft committees' 

C. Awareness among the institution's f ull tinje and part time staff members 

D. Visitations to business/industry 

E. Brochures distributed to places of business/industry " 
r. Talks given Before service clubs and groups 

G. Brochures for economic developers to use with business/indusUy planning 
to locate or expand 

H. BrocTiures distributed within places of business/industry 

1. Flyers sent to selected places of business/industry in cases where additional 
students are needed to fulfill a specific request from business/industry 

J. Communication of "success stories" within and outside of the educational 
institution 



. Figure*12« Michigan Status Study Recommendations 
SOURCE: Michigan State Board of Education, 1982, p. 20. 
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The Continuing Education' Division at the College offers a great diversity of short courses 
and workshops to meet the specific needs of companies or individuals requiring upgrading or 
retr^ning. Continuing Education'also.administers the Small Business Institute, which provides 
courses to help small business ov/aers and operators. An example of this is the ^'Sunrise 
Seminars" taught for retailers at Lakeside Mall. 

' * * 

The College took the initiative in providing the educational services in some of .the rfiajor 
economic development enterprises that are making a significant contribution to the area. For 
example, when the United Auto Workers-Ford agreement with its provision for establishing^a 
National Center for Development.and Training Center was announced, Macomb President 
Lorenzo immediately senba proposal outlining counseling and training services that the College 
could provide. This was aTccepted, and Macomb College is now a part^of this historip 
undertaking. When Volkswagen of America decided to locate' in Sterling Heights.Jhe College , 
<^ld an open house for Volkswagen executives to demonstrate the resources the College had 
available^for the company. Macomb was selected to provide the orientation and training services 
for the company. In so doing, the College has worked closely with the Michigan Department of 
Labor and the Michigan Department of Education. 

The College is noted for its excellent /ob^otics program. The Downriv^ Community 
Conference, ^ consortium of fifteen communities downriver from Detroit, had a multi-mHIion 
dollar grant fo- help address the extensive unemployment problem in that area.« As part of this 
project, Macomb Community College was asked to retrain unskilled laborers through its robotics 
program. Axareful selectiofi process and intensive training produced outstanding results for the 
fiarticipants and the Downriver Conferencei^ ' 

General Motors has received many special educational services from the College, For 
example, GM "purchased" an automotive instructor for a year from Macgmb to asjsist with an 
Intensified dealers' mechanics training program. After receiving exhaustive training from GM in 
§tate-of-the-art technology, the instructor is now using this experience in teaching dealers' 
mechanics at Macomb College for GM. The Coflege also b.ough; twenty-eight persons from 
, Saltillo, Ma<ico to its campus anJ trained thenvto work in a plant in Mexico. Conducting this 
intensive four and one-half vveek course required the services oi a Macomb instructor who was' 
bilingual as well as grounded in (he subject matter. 

* - * ' 

Overall Success of Mac^omb's Approach *^ . 

The College has made very creative use of ilts resources to serve the economic development 
needs of its area. Its administrators have been alert to opportunities to serve and haVe .been 
successful in involving the College in activities that make a significant impact on the economic 
health of^Macorfib County and bqyond. 

As the state of Michigan further develops its system to help attract fiew and retain old 
industry, better coordinatipn and cooperation among various state and local agencies should 
result. As community colleges become more involved as ke>i team members, Macomb College 
Will be able to play a larger role in the process, A crucial need is additional funding to enable the 
College to go beyond ^ts present mission and establish a centralized unit specifically staffed to 
provide upgrading, and retraining ser\'ices for industry. 
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. state Technical Institute at Memphis 



OVERVIEW OF THE INSTITUTE AND SETTING 



The State Technical Institute at Memphis (STIM) has come a long way'since it was 
established in 1963 by an act of the Tennessee legislature. The Institute has become noted for its 
commitment to serving industry and for its ftexibility in deliVering high-quality, on-target 
technical training in a broad spectrumiof technologies. STIiyi^s clearly defined mission stateiVient 
places a high priority on cross-training-and upgrading of adult workers, much of which is offered 
through the Insti tute's special Business, Industry, Govefnment (B.I.G.) Division. Since its 
establishment in 1975; the B.I.G. Division has trained more than sixteen thousand workers in 
Memphis and west Tennessee. ' , 

-The Institute's educational objective is to present the humaniiies, related subjects, and * , 
technical materials in such a way that students will not only understand the theories^and acquire 
the skills of their field, but also develop^qualities needed for.mee.ting their responsibilities in the 
work place. STIM also serves the unique training needs of the community. It has trained, 'for 
example, a large number of U.S. Navy personnel from the Memphis Naval, Air Station (the navy is 
one of the largest employers in the Memphis area). The Institute has also joined with other two- 
and four-year certificate and degree-granting institMons as participants in a.ftj'ogram called 
'Navy Campus for Achievement. , 

STIM has 'worked with the communkty in both good and 'bad economic times. The .^conojriy 
o^ th6 area, as with so many other placesjs currently not.strong. Unemployment in Memphis is 
high (12 percent); in the entire state, the unemployment level is 11 percent. Recently, three m&jor 
plants have closed in the Memphis area: the John^Morrel Company, the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, and the Injernationai Harvester Corporation. 

» ♦ 

Memphis traditionally has been a major distribution site; thus distribution employees are an 
important part of the work force. Fortunately, employment is still relatively string in this field, 
just as it is in service industries. Manufacturing firms, hbwever, have suffered greatly. This^ 
downturn is being partially reflected by lower enrollments in such STI^M pro^^ams gs building 
and construction, architecture, and accounting. The most active enrollment areas'now ard in data 
processing and engineering technology. The Institute can hardly fulfillMhe demand f6r trained, 
workers in these two fields. 

OVERVIEW OF STRUCTURE FOR UPGRADING AND RETRAINING 

State-level Stuicture 

State Community/Technical College Structure " ' . 

The State Technical Institute ^ Memphis is one at Tennessee's four two-year statp technical 
institutes. The Tennessee Annotated Code (Section 49-2610) established,the purpose of the" 
inatitutes and their "role and scope" in the following manner: 
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A regional technical school shall.be established by the State Board for Vocational 
Education in such location or locations as it may deem necessary to provide technical 
training, and said regional technical school shall function as a two-year terminal ^ 
% training center for the purpose of (a) training engineering technicians for industry antl 
• J(b) prepa*ring the student to earn a living as a technician or technical worker in the 
\field'of production, distributibrr, or service. (State Technical Institute at Memphis 1981» 

y P-B) , . . ^ . 

As previously ndted» STIM is one of four state technical institutes. The other three are in 
Knoxville» Nashville, and Johnson City. The staters additional postsecondary training network is 
composed of twenty-eight vocational-tecHViical schools (one wrthin thirty miles of virtually every 
.community inihe stat^» ten community colleges, and forty-fwe colleges and universities. A 
network of comprehensive secondary vocational schools trains high school students in a variety 
of technical skills. ^ 



Tennessee's Economic Development Structure 

^ The primary state agency for economic development is the Tennessee Department of, 
y Economic apd^Co/nmunity Development. This department includes the Tennessee Industrial 
'Training Service (ITS)— the division that serve's as the most direct link between the training and 
'economic needs of the state. ' ' > 

The major purpose of the Department of Economic and Community Development Js to 
support the development of new and expandiVig industry. Within this context, the .purposes of 
ITS are (1) to assure prospective companies thdt they will have a trained labor force if their . 
capital investment is made in the-state and (2) to ensure that potential employees possess the 
basic skills and knowledge needed for specific jobs in such industries. 

ITS'"goes into, action" the moment a company decides to expand or locate in Tennessee, 
The Department of Ecoriomic^and Community Development reports that more than half of all the 
hew jobs created in Tennessee over the fast thr6e yfears have been the result of industry ^ 
expansion. ITS reportedly has played a major training role in this growth. 

^ ITS operates using the following'ten-step program: 

1. Detailed task and job analyses are developed and used to tailor a training plan to meet a 
company's specific needs. • . * 

2. In cooperation with a company's own technical task force, lead-time schedules are * 
♦keyed to personnel needs and construction plans. 

3. Training materials developed from the task and fob studies include em^bloyee 
orientation, training manuals and outlines, and videotapes and photographs of 
production prQcedures. All training materials are developed with the company's ^ 
personnel and with t^ieir ongoing review and approvjal. 

« * 

4. The training service coordinates the training program with employee recruitment, 
activities, initiating a continuing working relationship between the company's personnel 

\ ■ department and the Tennessee Department of Employment Security. 
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5. Facilities and equipment Jor developing specific job skills are provided either on ^te or 
at a nearby location. Much of the training is accomplished in a pre-employment phase, 
so- that the company can aissess learner performance prior to the actual hiring. 

6. On-the-job training provides the Overall technical training anfl.refines occupational slfnis 
to conform to the company's pecrormance standards. * " 

7. Evaluation during the ffrst phase of training examines possible revisions needed to meet 
'a company^s standards. 

8. ^ Special training'programs for supervisors focus on first- and second-line supervision, . 



with emphasis on training tor new supervisors. 



9. Training programs for specialists operating prototype equipment or responsible for 
unique processes ifi company are available through ITS. 

10. Funding is provided for all phases of a company training program and is determined by 
the number of employees, skills to be developed, and beginning wages. 

ITS uses the following criteria are used for determining whether such draining program 
support is appropriated , . ' 

• A com'pany's personnel to be trafned must be associated with a new plant or a capital ^ 
6xp^lision such as new facilities, equipnient, a new product line, and/or personnel 
buildup for additional shifts, or any combin^tion^of these. 

• The ITS does not offer training or training support for/eplacement of employees 

through normal atti*ition, but will make recopimendations on an appropriate vocational 

training^center program for such persons^' 

* < ' ^ . J* 

In terms of liaison] ITS and the Tennessee' Department of Vocational Education generally 
communicate by means of a staff person assigned to implement the flow 9f information between 
the two units. The specific working relationship between ITS and the State Technical Institute at 
Memphis will be discussed more fully later in this case study. 



Institutional Structure j / 



'OrganizHtion of SUM 



The four stat^ technical institutes are adnr]inistered by the Tennessee Board of Vocational 
Education, through the Division of Vocational-Technical Education, and* are operjated under a 
fiscal independence policy granted by the Tennessee General Assembly. The board includes the 
governor and the commissioner of education (who serves as chairperson of the state board). 
Eleven additional- persons serve on the board. 

The major personnel in the* administration of STIM include the president, the dean of 
evening and special programs, th'e dean'of instruction, and the dean of student affairs. In, 
addition, the administration/ is supported by the business rpanager, the director of administrative 
affairs, the director of administrative services,* and a director of the navy contract pif ograms. 
Figures 13 through 16 graphically illustrate the Institute's major organizational structures. 
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Figure 13, Organizational Chart of the State Technical Institute at Memphis 
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The Mission of STIM " . ^ •» 

* • 

In addition to the mandates of the Tennessee Annotated Code, the state's Vocational t 
Education Act of 1963 and the 1968 Amendhients to this Act require statewide planning in order 
to'identify institutional objectives. STIM has responded to this requirement explicitly, 3S recorde;! 
in its 1981-1982 Catalog (State Technical Institute Memphis 1981): 

O 

4 

• The primary obi'ective is "to accept the broadest possible range of high sthool 
graduates and to produce the qualified aide to professional personnel in engineering, 

. physical science, and computer science technologies, and the technician or technical 
worker in support of business and industry in the field of production, distribution, or 
service/' (p. 9) - , ' ^ 

' » ^ • 

• The secondary objective is "to cross-train or upgrade employed persons as 



train 

paraprofessiOQS or technical workers f^r these same areas." (p. 9) 



c 



These broad goals are repeated in a number of STIM's publications and in statements by its 
leadership. For example, the 1981-1982 Catalog underscores the goals by emphasizing'lhat *'we 
will strive to mainfSin flexibilityjn our programs and policies so that we may meet the new and 
changing needs of the educational and^echnical fields and of the industrial and business. ^ 
community" (ibid., p. 1). 

y ^ - 

STIM \V5rks cooperatively with other institutions in establishing open-ended curricula that 
allow students at any level to enter employment or to continue formal education with minimum 
disruption or loss of credit. The Institute is very explicit in noting that it is not a transfer station 
to four-year institutions that grant baccalaureate degrees, 

Because of the priority given to cross-training and upgrading, a major focus is on the needs 
of business, industry, and government. In fact, the Institute's Business, Industry, and Government 
(B.I.G.) Division is solely and entirely dedicated to meeting those training needs. As a result, 
STIM delivers more than technical training; it is involved in public servic^. 



Institutional Funding 

The Institute reports the following pattern of funding: 
• State funds, approximately 73 percent 



r 



Federal funds, approximately 10 percent (Mainly Vocational Education Act funds plus a 
small amount frbm a variety of sources, such as library monies. Pell grants for students, 
programs for th^i disadvantaged, ana so forth.) . 

If- . 

• Student tuition and fees, ,17 percent (Currently IJ percent, but STIM beUeves those 
monies will be increased to 20 percent. In the past few years, fees have increased lO^o 
15 percent per year; however, tuition'is still low at $125 per quarter.) ^ ^ 

As a ^sult of state legislation, the Institute has a single line-item allocation in the state. - 
budget. Once the specific amount has been identified, the Institute prepares a budget and 
submits it to the Tennessee Board of Vocational Education. When the board 'approves it, the 
Institute is operative. 



r 
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One positive feature of the state relationship is that the Institute can revise its budget each 
October, if^necessary. The need to do this is determined by fall quarter enrollment— the largest 
enrollment period. If enrollment Is higher thap the original projection, STIM can revise and , 
submit a new budget. As a case in point, when the enrollment increased by 14 percent during the 
autumn of 1982, STIM submitted a new budget. The inordinate increase was due to new ' • 
enrollments in the data'processing area, which in turn was due mainly to the region's widespread 
unemployment and to the fact that data processing is seen as one of the growth areas 
throughout the country. 

Distinctive Features of STIM 

The organization of the Institute is geared from top to bottonrr to respond to the upgrading 
and retraining needs of industry. The strong institutional commitment starts at the top^and 
follows through to the rest of the organization, 

A dominant feature of the Institute is its flexibilfty, with all units recognizing the need to be 
responsive \n meeting industry's needs for customized training. The unique flexibility in the 
B.LG. Division-s budget, management structure, and operating processes is a good example of 
this feature. 

A certain amount of funds is bucjgeted each year for the B.I.G. pivision to provide the 
salaries of its' administrator, coordinators^ and support personnel. The Institute itself then 
supplies the funds needed for industry training. However, if the division fin^s that it has provided 
services to so many industries that its funds are low at the end of the fiscal .year, a' request can 
be made to {he president for more funds. (To date, the presi^dent has always been able to- 
reallocate funds to continue the operation of the division.) ' * . • , , ^ 

A unique feature ot^STIM's management structure, of course, is the existence of the B I.G. 
Division as a discrete uni^'The division is housed in the.Evening and Special Programs (ESP) 
area. The division head reports directly to the area dean. The B.I.G. Division has three 
coordinators of trainmg services, one for businesis, one for industry*and'one'for government. 
The division has twoRnstructors who function mainly as course developers. One is primarily im 
charge of technical programs, the otherls in charge of business programs (particularly 
management development and human relations). STtM's Small Business Institute opprates within 
the division. It is part of the small business Network run by the Anrierican Association of 
.Community and Junior Colleges. The B.I.G. Division has been designated as a part of the 
Amencan Management'">^fssQbfation Extension Institute (AMAEI). As such, the division offers ^ 
/A^tAEI courses throughout Memphis and west Tennessee. 

The Institute is currently developing a relatively new structure, an Iristttutional Outreach area 
with personncti who call upon industry to determine trailing needsf*placement opportunities, 
cooperative work stations, and so on. Nevertheless, at ihis point it is, the B.I.G. Division head and 
Coordinators wha probably bring in the most training requests from industry. They have both 
weir-established contacts and an excellent reputatibn. ' 

In terms of the Institute's opgrgting processes, all courses that STIM provides to industry 
(upgrading, retraining, or start-up) are credit coyrses. The j-eason the Institute grants credit for 
all courses is that the rei/nburfeement policy from the state is based uppn the number of credit 
hours generated. Consequently, Institute administrators make certain that courses for industr}^ 
meet state standards so that^credit hour^ can be generated. This does not appear to interfere in 
any way with the Institute's flexibility^'to customize courses for industry. 
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^ structure for Economic Development ^ 

Interfacing with State Agencies * ' 

Yhe primary relationship' of STIM'with the state is through the Industrial Training Service 
(ITS), the training arm of the Department of Economic and Community Development. If ITS has 
a prospective company^ that is considering or has decided to locate a new plant in the Memphis 
area, ITS chooses one pf the iostitutions in the region to provide training services. ITS then 
writes a specific contract specifying the fpnds tc be used and empowering an institute to do the 
startjup training, normally at no cost to the company. 

STIM holds a'general contract with ITS for approximately.$20,000 annually, which covers 
supervisory training and job instructor traini/ig. This is considered a "blanket contract'* whereby 
the Institute can generally choose the companies— using ITS guidelines— on its own. This 
contract must be signed by the president of STIM, by officials in the State Department of 
Vocational Education and a number of other state agencies, and by the state governor. The 
^'blanket contract" enables the Institute to respond to new companies in the state or ones who 
are expanding. Expansion is defined eithef* as. increased investment of capital dollars or 
increased hiring of new employees. Most of^the training offered is in the form of customized 
coursed for specific skill needs. 

The Institute hes assisted ITS in several other areas. For example^ it has worked with an ITS 
client, the Sharp Manufacturinc) Company in setting up its preemployment training program. 
While the STIM instructor did not teach a formal class, he did contribute by serving as supervisor 
of quality assurance • ' ^ 

The head of the B.I.G. Division reports that she has a good working relationship with ITS. 
She de^ls primarily with one perso.n in the ITS Nashville office, who provides an informational 
profile of the prospective client. From this person, the B.I.G. Division head receives a complete 
file on what already has been done by the ITS, how many employe^ttie company has, how 
many shifts they have, and so on. B.I.G.' Division staff then call the comp^y-tq set up an 
appointment with the training manager or similar staff person. In short, B.I.G. representatives^are 
well prepared when they meet company representatives. If a training program is agreed upon, it 
starts as soon as the company needs it. 

In summary, ITS has the option of coming to the Institute and setting up ^ special contract 
or going elsewhere in the state system. Thus. ITS is not the actual training delivery unit; it 
instead serves as a contractor for the training resources available at STIM and other s.tate 
training institutions. 

Because of the current recession, there has been a decline in new and expanding industries 
coming to Tennessee. Consequently, both the demand for start-up training and the funding 
levels for this proces^re lower now than they have been in the past. Nevertheless, the 
mechanism is in place and will undoubtedly continue to be utilized successfully in the future. 



interfacing with Local Agencies » 

The Institute is involved with a number of local economic development agencies. The 
coordinator of the B.I.G. business unit reports that he is currently involved with the local 
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Chamber of Commerce, although not to the point where collaboration will bring in new 
industry.* However, this level of involvement is likely to increase irt the near futu-e. 

There also has been increasing involvement with the local Private Industry Council (PIC). 
The council is attempting to work'more closely with the Institute in the area of training. The 
prognosis is that the PIC, the Chamber of Commerce, and the different institutions will become 
|rore directly linked in the next two or three years. 

Another linkage with local agencies is through cooperation with the area vocational- 
technical schools. The Institute's president reports a new "umbrella contract" with eight area 
vojcational-technical schools, wh^ereby those schools are under the admjnistration of STIM for the 
purpose of furthering their work with indjjstry.** The Institute now utilized these schools to 
provide some of its courses. STIfyl gives them curricula and helps them acquire instructors and 
get the courses started with industry. This .year STIM has a budget allocation of just over 
$200,000 to provide its courses through these schools. 

There is an area vocational-technical school (AVTS) administration director located at the 
Institute, who directs and coordinates upgrading and retraining activities through the eight area 
vocational-technical schools in west Tennessee. This gives the schools more autohomy and more 
flexibility in terms of funding, scheduling, equipment, and programs. It also enables thejnstitute 
to take strong leadership in contributing to the state's economic development efforts. To date, 
approximately twenty such programs, responsible for training 400 employees, have been set up 
in less than one year's time. • ^ t 

Because of its proactive stance, the Institute does not generally wait for economic 
development opportunities to happen. Instead, it has sought involvement with such organizations 
as the Black Merchants' Association, the National Business League, and the Tennessee Valley 
Center. All of these organizations have affiliations with the small business community. 

Other linkages have been developed with such groups as the local branch of the American 
Society for Training and Development, the Tennessee Technical Eo icational Association, and 
the Tennessee Vocational Association. Lastly, STIM has developed inkages with such CETA 
activities as the Summer Yputh Program, the Career Awareness Program, and the Skills Training 
Improvement Program^ 

4 

* Institute Structure for Upgrading and Retraining 

The Bu^tmi^lnduatry, and Government (BJ.G.) Division 

STIM establishetHtus,,5^arate division to be responsible for developing linkages with 
business, industr;^, and government agencies (city, county, state, and federal), in order to cross- 
train and upgrade>workers. B.I.G. training provides regular college credits for catalog courses 
and/or courses designed to meet the needs of professional and industrial groups. The division 
has the flexibility to provide whatever training is needed, where and when it is desired, at a 
minimal cost. 



'Personal interviow with Gary Rowo» B.I.G. Coordinator for Business. State Technical Institute at Memphis. 1 June 1982 
•'Personal interview with Charles 0. Whitehead. President. State Technical Institute at Memphis. 2 June 1982 
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The division also offers \vjo specialized programs. (1) transportation and traffic management 
and (2) applied credit and collection management. With regard to the latter program, STIM has 
been granted approval by the National Association of Credit Management to offer certified 
courses leading to the Associate /Kv^ard of the National Institute of Credit. 

>STIM established the B.I.G. Division to deal with Its stated mission to provide upgrading, 
cr^s-training, and retraining for local industry. The head of the division relates the objective 
con\seJy; "Our product is training; our client is business and industry. We try to serve them as a ) 
business rather than as an educational unit, yet we keep one thingjn mind, everything we do has 
to be edpcationally sound."* 

Under ^he general supervision of the dean of evening and special programs and in 
coordination with the dean of instruction, the B.I.G. Division head has a number of important 
responsibilities. The major ones are as follows: 

• To respond to training needs by submitting pi-oposals to business, industry, and 
government agencies in order to assist in cross-training and upgrading of personnel ^ 

• To maintain close liaison with other instructional divisions to expedite course 
development ^nd staffing 

• To ensure that any training project falls within the Institute's rolaand scope 
^ • To assist coordinators in evaluating instruction 

. • To maintain external contacts in order to keep current with clients' needs 

• To develop plans for future needs for personnel, s^ftce, and^^dgeting requirements 

• To ensure that part-time instructors are given necessary orientation for courses, both on 
and off campus 

Each of the three functional areas of the B.LG. Division is served by a coordinator, vyhose ;^ ^ 
role is to maintain liaison with business, industry, or government organizations and agencies, 
the following major duties of the industry coordinator are typical of the responsibilities in the 
other Iwo areas as well: \ 



To assist the agencies in developing training programs needed to maintain present 
levels of employee. proficiency 

To assist agendfes in developing supplemental instructional programs for upgrading 
employees ^ 

To develop course outlines in conjunction with the relevant instructional division head in 
order^ meet the needs of the agencies 

To coordinate the use of on-site training facilities whenever possible 

To ensure that ongoing courses and instructional evaluations are performed 



"Personal interview with Carol McAuliffe. B.t*G. Division Head. State Technical Institute at Memphis. 2 June 1982 
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• To assist in recruiting instructors in outlying areaS' 

• To maintain necessary jtgontacts with professional and industrial societies in order to be 
aware of new technological developments * 

• To assist in data gathering for periodic training needs assessment 

• To maintain complete records of all courses conducted within the area of responsibility 
Several advantages for industry are inherent in B.i.G.-operated training. These include— 

• a savings in training costs; 

• the provision of consultation and needs assessment, usually at no cost; 

• tailor-made courses taught at the employee level; 

• the granting of college credits^to employees for completed cour^^es; 

• a'savings. in time and transportation when training is provided on site. 

The Institute also benefits from these training efforts for industry. Full-time faculty who teach 
courses along with part-time^ personnel from industry often develop a broader outlook on their 
Jielo. The exposure keeps instructors abreast of the latest developments, techniques, and 
equipr^ent. Since training usually means pay raises and/or promotions for the students, they too 
are apparently more motivated in'these settings. 

By thus addressing its responsibilities iri cross^aiinmg~¥^^ employed people, 

STIM participates in retaining a trained work force in the region. At the same time, the 
specialized B.LG. training sen/es as a bttilt-in student recruiting tool for the ^nstitute. Many 
persons who receive training on the job later come to the campus for degree programs. Through 
contact with business, industry, and'government organizations, the Institute's training programs 
also open doors for the job placement of many students and graduates. 

Staff members in the B.I.G. Division spend much time following training leads from a variety 
of sources. Because the current economic slowdown has caused many small industries to use 
educational services in efforts to survive, the Institute is literally "on the scene" as rapidly as 
possible whenever a possible need is evident. The-lnstitute's flexibility is evident in its efforts to 
teach- courses «t practicalf^ any time and at most any location in west Tennessee. 

In addition to th^ proactive stance of the Institute, industry manageqnent staff members 
responsible for training ar^ invited to review the Institute's catalog and describe to B.I.G. ^ 
representatives the kinds of courses they feel their company's employees need. In a reactive 
mode, the Institute's representatives then help weigh ^*the want against the rleed" The B.I.G. staff 
members spend much time planning workshops, seminars, and courses throughout the region. 

According to the data from the STIM's Admission and Records Office, the B.I.G. Division has 
been extremely active during the past few years (see figure -17). Between 1975 and 1980. more 
than nine thousand people in 4^e west Tennessee^ area received special training through the 
B.I.G. Divi5.ion. That figure is now over sixteen thousand. Recipient organizations range from 
small business operations to major national corporations. 

» 
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Fall 197^- 
Summer 1980 
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Fall 1980- 
Summer 1981 

V 
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Fall 1981-- 
Spring 1982 
(interim report * 
fbr three of " 
the four 
quarters) 


i Total Courses Offered 


155 

• 


223 * 


1T9 


Students Served ' 


2,350 


3,303 


1.596 

* f 


Industries and 
Asso'Siations Served • . 


♦ 

71 


70 


*40 


Nonduplicated 
Training SitW 


49 

r 


53 


35 

• ^ 


Fields of Study 

Engineering < 
X Computer Technology 
Business Technology 
Related Studies 


47 
17 
60 

31 , 

0 

77 
23 
■54 


56 

101 , . 
51 


not available 
not avai able 
^ not available 
not available * 


Total Instructional Staff 
Full-time instructors 
Part-time instructors. 
Lab technicians 


- 94 
2 9 
. 60 . 

. 5 . 


54 
15 

. 1 * 



Figure 17. Data for STIM's B.LG. Division 



BJ.G. linkages to other areas. A program of thiu type obviously cannot operate in isolation: 
The B.I.G. Division is an integral part of STIM and, as such, works closely with other areas. For 
example, when the B.LG. Division head complies a list of companies desiring training, the list is 
formally and informally communicated to other Institute areas. T 

Linkage to the specific units in the relatively new Institutional Outreacb area is particulacly 
crucial, as is coordination with the admissions office, the business office, and the bookstore. 
Articulation nevertheless does not come instantly or automatically; it iias to be continually 
nurtured so that the division does not get "out of sync" with the rest of the institution. One of the 
problem areas, for e:^ample. has been audit control and audit tracking (i.e., making certain that 
the audit numbers reflect the current quarter in which the fees arrfreported). The division works 
closely .with the admissions and business offices to make sure fee^s are recorded and kept up to 
date on the proper forms and in the proper quarter. Tjiis could otherwise be a problem, as bIlG. 
training does not necessarily follow the Institute's regular quarters calendar. 
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Other Key Dlvltlon/Arei Involvement 

As illustrated in figure 13, the Institute's major administrative responsibilitieyrest with the ' 
staff members who are directly accountable to the ^i^esident. The dean of evening and special 
programs, the dean of instructional affairs, and the director of administrative affairs head .the 
t()ree offices that relate most directly to external training operations. 

4 

Th^ B.I.G. Division falls within the domain of the Evening and Special Programs area (refer 
to figure 14). Everting and Special Program instruction relates closely to the office of the dean of 
instructional affairs (refer to figure 15). In. addition, the Institutional Outreach units for industry, 
business, and government that work closely with B.I.G. ars under the Supervision of the director 
of administrative affairs (refer to figure 16). All of these ar^as operate in an interlocking fashion 
in order to promote the mission of the Institute. 

Evening and Special Programs (ESP), The objective of the ESP area is "to provide the adult 
community with credit courses designed to advance the occupational value of those currently 
engaged'in full-time employment and to prepare for employment of those not yet in the labor 
force."* 

The ESP area offers a continuous program of study from 7 a.m. to 1 1:30 p.m., Monday 
through Friday, and from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. on Saturday. While the majority of evening and 
Saturday classes are taught by full-time faculty, qualified part-time instructors from business and 
industry also are utMized. All associate's degrees and associate of appffed science programs 
offered ar^ .available both day and evening. Entrance and graduation requirements for evening 
students are the same as fqr those enrolling in the day program. 1 

The Institute.has also developed. a Weekend College. Friday ovening and Saturday classes 
are offered for'all students, but are specifically tailored for those whose virorl< Tiours rnake It 
impossible to attend at any other time. These course offerings usually require only one night or! 
one day of attendance per week for each^course taken in order^o satisfy the numbef^ of quarter 
hours of credit. Each course session requires from three to eight hours of attendance. Therefore, 
a student enrolled in AA/eekend College Is able to^take a maximum of two or three credit courses 
by attending both Friday evening and Saturday classes. ^ 

In addition., the ESP area is responsible for extension classes. These classes are^ftered 
periodically at various locations {and through various media) off campus. The programsjenable 
students to complete a portion of their requirements at a more convenient location beforp having 
' to attend classes on campus. 

Instructional Affairs. The Instructional Affairs area is under the supervision and leadership of 
^\he dean of instruction, who is responsible for cbordinating the development, implementation, 
and improvement of the instructional programs. These responsibilities ^Iso include the support 
areas that provide resource materials and assistance In learning, as well as faculty development. 

The instructional programs are divided into four areas: business techno|pg!es. computer 
technologies, engineering technologies, and related studies (i.e.. courses in English, 
mathematics, and social science). , 



•Personal Interview with WIIKanfi E. SauL Dean of Evening and Special Programs. State Technical Institute at Memphis, 2 
' June 1982. 
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Administrative Affairs, The section of the Administrative Affairs area that is most rej^vant to 
the upgrading and retraining mission is tHe^ Institutional Outreach area, v\/hich includes industrial, 
business, and governmental outreach. This*^relatively new program at STIM was organized in 
Movember 1981. The area head defines the area's role in broad terms, noting that it is * 
responsible for generating contacts with the public, prospectiva students, businesses, and ^ 
industries.* She and her staff respond to outside requests for guest speakers at the Institute, and 
participate in tilde shows, high school activities, fairs, and the like. Their responses include 
active recruitment in high schobls. appointments with industries, and organization of on-campus 
functions. The area also serves as a liaison between training, placenlent, apd cooperative 
programs. " * , • * • ■ 

The Institutional Outreach area works closely with information from the 8.1. G. Division 
(mainly with B.I.G. contact lists) when calling on comparties and determining whether or not 
interest in specific training exists. Whea a company is ready lor referral, the Institutional 
Outreach staff members call this to the attention of the B,l,G..head, who in turn assigns the 
follow-ttirdugh to one of tfie coordinators. It should be stressed that when an institutional 
Outreach staff member talks to a company, ho or she discusses the whole range of programs 
available on the campus, not Just customized training services. External outreach is currently 
focused on companies with at least 200 employees; however, at some time in the future the staff 
in this area also plan to be^n contacting companies witH^lOO employees or less. 

Other relevant treat. The'lnstitute/'^nduets several other programs th^t relate either directly 
^ or indirectly to upgrading and retrainfng. These include— 

I 

• The* Servicemen's Opportunity College/ln recognition of the problems confronting ma,ny 
active-duty servicepersons in meeting \he\f educational goals, STIM has joined the 
Department of Defense and individual milftary services in becoming a Servicemen's (sic] 
-Oppottualty. CpMege^The program'inclUdes granting credit for correspondence courses, 
examination programs, service schools" arid' even service experience where^there is a - 
credit relationship between training already acquired and the technology being pursued. 

, ^ STIM maintains an office at the Memphis Naval Air Statipn^for the program.* 

i 

• The Navy Campus for Achievement (NCFA). As part of STIM's effort to'^sen/e the total 
community (including the U.S. Navy— the largest employer in southwestern Tennessee) 
the Institute has Joined other two- and four-year certificate and-degree-granting 
institutions as'participants in the/^CFA program. The program involves a standard letter 
of agreement'between the navy student and the particlpa^ting school. The a&reemept 
provides foi^ the evaluation of and cjedit for nontraditionally acquired knowledge and the 
acceptance* of transfer credit earned at other institutions. 

• Cooperative Educailon* Cooperative Education is a program in which the Institute and 
the local business community combine efforts to provide students with relevant training 

' experiences.* the co-op program-combines the lessons of both the school and work 

environments. It helps students-see the relationship between their classroom work and 
. their future occupations. 



•Personal interview with Sheila Merritt, Director of Instructional Outreac^, State Technical Institute at Memphis, 1 June 
1982. 
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Regular Technical Education 
for Occupational Advancement 

The Institute is responsive to business, industry, artd^government organizations in many 
ways. Much of the.upgrading and r'etraining that is offered on campus is through regular degree 
programs, including the following: 

# . . , 

• Associate of engineering (A.E.) degree. This program is offered in the following ten 
engineering fields: architectural.'biomedical. chemical, civil, compOter, electrical, 

. electronic, industrial, instrumentation, and mechanical engineering technology. 

^ -^—^^^ 

• Associate of science (A.S.) degree. This program is offered in the following science and 
business fields: business data processing, cornputer accounting, computer science, 
general technology, mid-management technology/banking, niid-management ^ ' 
technology/general, midmanagement t^hnology/industrial. motel/restaurant 
management, and vocatbnal-technical education. 

• Associate of applied science (AAS.) degree. This program is offered in the following 
engineering and business fields: building construction technology, business 
technology/accounting, computer operations technology, electronic technology, and ^ 
mechanical technology. ^ 

• Associate of Independent studies (A.i.S.) degree. The Institute provides a degree path 
for those whos6 work schedules, geographic locations, orhome resp^onsibilities prevent . 
thehi from pursuing traditional coursework, butS^|se employment background and 
nonclassroom experiences indicatelhey have met (or could meet) many of the same 
course requirements as the A.S. or A.E. graduates on an independent study ba?is. 

Regular catalog courses. Scores df relevant courses are-avaiTable for adult workers. A brief, 
perusal of the most recent jcatalog Indicates th'at^fhe follbwihg regujar qours^s are offered (the 
numb§Vof related courses is shown in the. parentheses): 



A.A.S. degree-related courses in reading, 
communications, and mathematics (7) 

Architectural engineering (18) 

Biology (4) 

Biomedical engineering (10) 
Building construction (20) 
Business technology /accounting (16) 
Chemical engineering (17) 
Civil engineering (17K 
Computer accounting (21 ) 



Electronic technology (21 ) 
English (7) 

Industrial engineering (12) 
Jnstrurnentation engineering (8) 
Mathematics (10) « 
Mechanical engineering (17). 
Mechanical technology (20) 
Mid-management technology/ba/iking (16) 
Mid-management tecbn£2jp3y/general (6) 
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Computer engineering (10) 
Computer operations (14) 
,Data processing (26) 
Electrical engineering (13) 
Electronic engineering (13) 



Mid-management technology/industrial (12) 
Motel/restaurant management (20) 
PhYsic?(6) 
Social science (8) 

Vocational-technical education (18) 



CUSTOMIZED TRAINING PROGRAMS AT STIM 



. Staff members at the Institute have been extremely prolific in developing customized4raining 
programs for upgrading and retraining adult workers. Indeed, the word "tailored" is used 
frequently in the dialogue between the Institute and its potential clients, • 

The following customized training programs represent only a few ways in which STIM has 
responded to the training needs of local employers. One major p/ogram js in the (private sector 
and the other is In the public sector. Several other programs are %lso briefly discussed in order ; 
to illustrate the diversity of the Institute's activities. ^ 

intematloliai Harvester (IH)* \ 

The relationship between International Harvester and STIM started off several years ago on a 
limited basis with fourteen apprentices ranging from tool and die workers to plumbers. Although 
IH -conducted some of its own courses, the company vyas not totally satisfied with them. Since 
the instructors were "good people" but w.ere not teachers, there was np uniformity m the 
instructional approach. IH therefore contacted STIM and worked out an arrangement by wHich 
the apprentices could work on uniform curricula. In the beghning, bven though the courses were 
not customized, STIM coordinators and instrUfetors recognized IH's situation and were able to 
"key the courses" toward specific needs. * 

Originally the students attended classes on campus. The tJlasses were set up at the time the 
company needed thgm (i.e., at 7 a.m.). This initial scheduling flexibility was extremely helpful to 
IH since the company could only pay the apprentices for an eight-hour day. (In later courses, the 
•time was set at either 7:30 a.m.. 8:00 a.vrt'., 1:00 p.m.. 1:30 p.m., or 4:30 p.rn., depending onihe 
work shifts.) 



The company's tuition relmbursifnent policy reinfibursed workers who completed a work- 
related course (i.e.. if the course was required by the company, tH paid the Institute: if tha 
course was voluntary,, the employees paid the Institute). ^ ' 



•Prior to its recent closing, the International Harvester plant in Memphis wes a major client of the Institute It was 
extremely disappointing for STIM to learn of the closing of the plant. Although the cooperative program Is no longer in 
effect, it illustrates the approaches taken by the institute. 
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Through experience, the company learned that while many workers wished to* take classes, 
the drive from IH.to the school was a long one, especially after a full day*s work. By having the 
instructors bring the courses to the company. IH was able to open up more classes. The Institute 
was thus able to accommodate perspnnel on all work shifts. 

* 

Accommodation occurred in several other ways. For example, the company chose to call the 
basic automotive electronics course "Electronics Trouble Shooting" in order to reflect its specific 
applicability. The students actually did "troubleshooting" on a cotton picking machine In the 
classroom and laboratory. Several supervisorsitook the course and were then abl?^ to work with 
additional ennployees. The initial Instructor adapted very well to the situation, as did oth^r 
instructors later on. As a result, several instructor^ were askeb to return. In one case, an 
instwetor was even hired by the company. (The Institute was supportive of this,* for although it 
left STIM with one less faculty member, it strengthened relationships with the company.) 

The company also had a role in selecting Instructors. Normally a potential instructor visited 
the plant one oPmore times, met several company departrjient heads, and tried to determiner 
specific training needs. In one instance, aa instructor w|]o did not work out well was replaced. 
While this did not happen often, the company was pleased with this demonstration of §TIM!s 
flexibility. 1^ 

The c^mpany'sjjraining manager sincerely feels that the Institute is "very practical."* In fact, 
STIM's overall excellent reputation for its hands-on approach to training was an important aspect 
that sold International Harvester on STIM's services. Another factor was the' Institute's respoh^e 
time. Whereas response time naturally depends on the situation, STIM was usually able to react 
very quicWy. IH often contacted the Institute when there*was a quick need to "figjht a fire." In one 
case, a trjaining program was put together in just under two weeks. In most cases, h(;)^wever, the 
process took somewhat longer. The company usually started with a basic idea of what it wanted 
and then explored further ideas with the Institute. STIM, in turn, provided a course outline and 
suggestions for the curriculum to be offered or adapted. .IH was very satisfied with this 
arrangement and with the amount of input it had. It also>saw the tailoring of courses to fit 
company needs as a primary reason for the success of the working relationship between the two 
organizations. I 

Because the bulk of the IH courses vyere taught on-site, much of the courses' equipment % , 
came from the company. However, this depended an the particular course. In some of the 
measuring devices classes, company equipment was used. In electronics classes, particularly 
those in laboratory situations, the Institute transported equipment to the site In a mobile trailer. 

"^Overall, the company appears to be very satisfied with the program. The training manager, in 
fact, puts it this way: "I think if I were a training director at a new company, I w^uld start up with 
State Tech."* He sums up the flexibility of the Institute in this manner: 

if I have a class that fits tijeir curriculum, fine. If I have a class that needs to be 
changed a little bit, they'll change it a little bit. If I need a class designed for me, they 
will do that. If I'm on a short-notice situation, they ar^ flexible. If I need a class hold in 
my facility, they'll do it. I've had classes that I wanted held on particular days; theyll 
arrange that. I've, wanted one [class] held three days In a row; they arranged it. I think 
if I coiiid get cooperation from everyone like them, I'd be extremely happy. 



'Personal interview with Edifatcher. Training Manager, International Harvester Corporation. 2 June 1962. 
'Personal interview with Ed Hatcher, Training Manager, International Harvester Corporation. 2 June 1982. 
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Examples of some of the courses the B.I.G Division offered IH in the last five years included 
Assertiveness Training for Supervisors, Management Seminar/Stress Management, Blueprint 
Reading and Measuring Instruments. D.C. Circuits, Introduction to Electronic Technology. Basic 
Automotive Electronics, Engineering Drawing, Labor-Management Relations, Basic Hydraulics, 
Metals Technology, Trigonometry and Geometry, Physics of Mecljianics, Quality Control 
Instruments, Basic Technical Math with Calculus, and Fortran Programming for Jechniciahs. 

* . » > ' « 

Memphis Light, Gas, an^ Water Division (MLGW) 

The Memphis*Light, Gas, and Water Division (MUGW), part of th^ city gover,nment, has a 
training department that Is divided into three areas: management development. fiel8 training, and 
general traiping. The BA.G, Division has conducted training programs for all thre/e areas, 
includipg^professional supervisory training program, technical courses in mathematics and . 
electi^ity for apprentices, job instructor training, maintenance training, communications, 
blueprint reading, and orai communications. 

— f 
MLGW ppened a new training tacility in late 1982 and anticipates that 3.1. G. training will 
provide 60 percent oi the courses offered at the new facility. Approximately 90 to 120 students 
attend B.I.Q. classes at MLGW each cj'uarter, depending on training needs. One of the major 
programs developed cooperatively to train secr^rial/clerical staff, support staff, and 
management personnel is the Potential Superviso^T raining program. The organizations have 
been workirtg on this program for about two yea'rsl Recently the employer^ became awar0 that 
there are not enough females in upper- and midlev^l management The program will therefore be 
conducted again, this time primarily for women. 

The Institute has provided mathematical and electrical training as part of en apprentice 
training program. Other programs in areas such as trahsportp^tion are also being developed. To 
date, however, one of the most significant program for apprentices has been in basic electricity.* 

Originally. MLGW had its own in-house basic electripity course, but decided to have STIM 
assess iXio see how it compared to the Institute's course. The two courses apparently were 
almost identical. As a result, the apprentices now receive college credit for the in-house course. 

As a follow-up to these linkages, the Institute has dValuated MLGW's entire apprentice ^ * 
program. One of the most positive results Is that apprentices how have an incentive to continue 
their training. They receive this incentive in the form of college credits that lead to an associate's 
degree. 

STIM also has.offered job instructor training ("training of trainers"). The Institute took a 
special, noncatalog course and developed it for trainers. The course taught MLGW trainers how 
to teach new employees, what methods and materials could be used, how to developJesson 
plans, how to operate audiovisual equipment, and so on. ^ ^ b 

MLGW actively encourages its employee^ to take courses at night. The company has a 
tuition reimbursement program that makes it possible for workers to receive training at very low 
cost. One such night course in air conditioning and refrigeration (beginning and advanced 
sections) has a participant waiting list. The Institute provides the Instructor and MLGW provides * 

- J 

'It should be noted that if a course is not under the jurisdiction of the Joint Apprenticeship Training Committee, it can be 
offered either in-house or through STIM. 
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all the necessary heavy equipment and supplies. STIM also uses its own simulators, but the 
training lab itself is equipped by MLGW. 

With regard to^uition reimbursement, MLQW supplies STIM with a letter stating that MLGW 
will pay tuition apd textbook costs for whatever courses the Institute is going to teach. The STIM 
business office'then-bills MLGW at the end of the month for the costs of tuition and texts. This 
^apparentlyVorks better than having MLGW employees pay u.sir own tuition and then have to 
worry about having the money reimbursed. 

MLGW believes it has an exceflent working relationship with STIM and expects this 
relationship to blossom further when the new training facility is more fully utilized. In anticipation 
of this, MLGW and STIM are planning a'ccurseon the natipn^a! electrical code! In fact, there may 
be as many as six classes offered. ' * 

MLGW also has a high opinion of the Institute's responsiveness. As the superintendent of 
'field training states, "If it's not in the catalog or course description, if it's not quite what we need, 
they are willing to put a course together that fits our needs and (that is) accredited at the same 
time."* If a course is hot within STIM's role and scope, the Institute will put MLGW in touch with 
a local institution that offers it. In some cases, MLGW has made use of 'these refer/alSt^but 
generally still finds it more economical to work directly with STIM for training. 

' In addition. MLGW recognizes that the courses offered by STIM are in no way ^'watered 
down.** While some of the technical preparation is adapted, the courses themselves are college- 
level framing courses, fully comparable to those on campus. Customized courses have the same 
attendance requirements for students and the same instructional requirements for faculty. , 

In attempting to'summarize the reasons for successful collaboration, the superintendent of 
field training puts it this way: "(There is) a mutual respect and understanding to start with , . , 
and a willingness on the part of the Institute to design a program that will satisfy our immediate 
training needs. If they don't have one on the shelf thatjjts. they will tailor-make one,"* 

* • 

other Customized Training for business and Industry 

American Hotel/Motel Association 

In partnership with the Memphis Metropolitan Chapter of the American Hotel/Motel 
Association. STIM has scheduled selected hospitality cnanagement courses. The courses, 
designed to increase hotel/motel managers' technical knowledge and competency, are approved 
and certified b; the Educational Institute of the Association. Upon successtui completion 'of each 
course, participants^receive a certificate of completion from the Association and two college 
course credits from STIM. The.courses offered to datQ^have lncluded Human Relations- 
Supervisory Development and HotelTMotel Sales Promotion. 

Small Business Delivery System 

* Because of the growing importance of training for small business management.^he B.I.G, 
Division is working to provide a forum for sharing information, exchanging ideas, and developing 
contacts among various group^ Involvec} in serving the local small business community. The 

^Personal interview with John FurmanskI, Superintendent of Field Training, Memphis Light, Gas, and Water* 2 June 1962. 
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general purpose of the system will be to provide small business management training, consulting 
assistance, and technical services. One of the primary courses to be offered will be Fundamental 
Small Business Manag^mlent, which will deal with such topics as financial controls, inventory 



^management, risk m'anagement, personnel, ag^d sales. 



K 

The '^cluster program'* will be part of this system* It'Will offer management training at various 
business locations. The training program, which will require a minimum of fifteen business 
participants, wilfuse a team of consultants .who specialize in selected areas. Training will focus 
on. practlcal.application of successful management techniques. Specifically, the program will 
friQlude such topics as advertising, preventing orime, and general management. STIM*s role will 
be to offer classes in^ promotion, advertising, and marketing. A summer program will include 
courses in accounting and money management and in the fundamentals of retailing. 

American Management Association 
Extension lr\^titute (AMAEI) Program 

As part of the continuing effort to bring training to managers,* the American Management 
Association Extension Institute has established a cooperative effort with a number of t^o- and 
four-yearinstitutions across the country. STIM is one of the cooperating iristitutlons. The 

{ following courses have been recently incorporated into the AMAEI program at STIM. Accounting 
for Managers, Computer Basics for Managers, Communications for Managers. A Manager's * 
Guide to Human Behavior. What Managers Do, How to Build Memory Skills, and Leadership 

* Skills for Executives. 

Memphis Area Credit Executives (MACE) 

f 

MACE members are business credit grantors in manufacturing, wholesaling, service 
^yjndustnes. and fmancial institutions. There are over 290 MACE members in west Tennessee. The 
sTiM summer course program fpr MACE includes the foHp.wing coursQS. Economics. Credit 
Management Problems and Cases, Pnnciples of Credit Collection. Advanced Credit Analysis, 
Principles of Accounting, and' Business Law. • . ' 



Harmon industries 

This Bolivar, Tennessee company manufactures rean/iew mirrors for'the automobile industry. 
The company determined that its employees needed additional training in the area of hydraulics 
maintenance. The B.I.G. Division provided an instructor and lab technician in hydraulics at the 
Harmon plant for ten weeks. The training resulted in considerable improvement in the company's 
product (i.e.. a notable reduction in fluid losses— a matter that had been a problem in the past). 



Companies witli Ongoing Training 

Several Memphis companies have developed a continuing linkage with the B.I.G. Division for 
the following courses: i 
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• Kellogg: 



• Memphis Publishing Company: 



• Universal Life'lnsurance: 



• Methodist Hospital 
(summer program) 



Customized Training for Government Agencies 

. City of Memphis 

The B.LG. Division has conducted training for almost all areas of the city government 
through a central training office at Memphis City Hall. Courses offered include management 
training, technical training, and data processing courses. Both specially designed and regular 
catalog coufses have been offered. 



Shelby County 

The BJ.G. Division has provided specific <r6urses for various offices of the county 
^ government such as real estate appraisal training for the County Tax Assessor*s Office as well as 
various administrative and data processing courses. 

Shelby County Correction Cei^ter / ' . 

The BJ.G. Division has delivered training courses for the inmates and staff of the Shelby 
County Correction Center. Courses for the inmates were coordinated tbrough the Correction 
Center's counseling department and were part of a.CETA rehabilitation gr^ The training 
included human relations, basic math and English courses, and other STIM catalog courses 



Shelby County Health Department 

The B.LG. Division has offered training for county health department personnel in 
institutional sanitation and medical terminology. This training is ongoing on a seasonal basis 



The Defense Depot 

This facility includes three federal agencies at one location, the Defense Depot/Memphis, the 
Defense Industrial Plant Equipment Center, and the Defense Property Disposal Region. All utilize 
B.I.G. courses. A number of ^gourses have been offered at the Depot. Recently a special training 
program for midlevel managers was established (the Professional Development program.) It is 



Fundamentals of Maintenance 
Blueprint Reading and Drafting 

Human Relations 
What Managers Do 

Introduction to Cobol 
What Managei;§ Do 

Microcomputers 
Personal Finance 

<3 
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based on the midmanagement degree program in the STjM catalog, with the addition of special 
courses !n transportation offered through B.LG. The divisfon's specially designed training 
courses and seminars fit the mandated training for various GS-level "government personnel. 



U.S. Naval Aif Station, Mllllngton ^ 

The B.I. 3. Division has offered catalog and specifically designed courses throjjgh the U.S. 
Navy's Office of Civilian Personnel. Through this effort, the Naval Air Station's mamtenance 
department utilizes specially designed technical courses to cross-train and upgrade personnel in 
electronic controls, glazing, and various technical subjects. 

U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 

The Federal Women's Program and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers have collaborated with 
the B.I.G. Division to offer college credit courses during flextime lunch periods, with the 
objective of enabling more federally employed women to be upgraded to'rrJdmanagement 
.positions. Emphasis is on civil engineering and data processing. Catalog courses in math and 
accounting have been offered, as well as specially designed courses in management. 

CETA Preemptdyment Training 

The Job Preparatory Training program, conducted under the auspices of CETA, was a short, 
twenty-hour program held at the Memphis Opportunities Industrialization Center from 8:00 a.m. 
to 4.00 p m. for one-week periods. The program was designed to provide instruction in prSictical 
procedures on'how to see{f employment. " ^ ^ . * 

Transportation Clatses 

Specialized courses in transportation and traffic management are offered on campus and/or 
to industry at their site (although all courses to date have been held on campus). Courses 
offered to the local transportation industry are designed to cross-train and upgrade individuals 
already employed in the field. Subjects offered include motor carrier rates, international traffic 
management, physical distribution, freight claims, principles of transportation,, transportation law, 
and warehousing. 



Other Federal Training Programs 

The National Weather Service makes extensive use of computers for storing and compiling 
information. The B.I.G. Division has provided training at the Weather Service in data processing. 

The U.S. Post Office has utilized the special cou»'se capability of B.I.G. in providing data 
processing training for managers. 

The Internal Revenue Service's Service Center has utilized the B.I.G. Division to deliver 
catalog courses in accounting, business skills, and human relations to employees at the training 
department housed in the Center. 
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OVERVIEW OF PROCESS FOR DELIVERY OF 
UPGRADING ANDyRETRAINSNG 

\ ^'^ 
\ 

Linkages, Marketing, and Information Exchange 

The Institute's primary motivating force in delivering upgrading and retraining for business, . 
industry, and government is its total institutional commitment to supporting local and state 
economic development. All members of the STIM staff understand that making afrjd maintaining 
Crucial linkages with private and public organizations are a major part of their mission. The top 
administrators of the Institute actively reinforce this commitment, which stimulates the Institute's 
proactive approach in serving industry needs. When the objective is clear and the priority high, 
faculty members have no trouble knowing what to do. and many staff members contribute 
enormous amounts of effort in establishing two-way bridges between the Institute and the 
community. 

' As mentioned earlier, two institutional structures hav.e been established for the specific . 

purpose of creating and facilitating critical ongoing linkages; the B.I.G. Division and the.relatively 

new Institutional Outreach ar^a. The administrators of these units work with the president and ^ 

department deans to meet the training needs of the community. From these efforts, the Institute 

has gotten to know the community very well, and the community has become increasingly aware 

of what STIM has to offer. 
« 

Methods of Communication 

There are a variety of avenues of communication, both formal and informal. Staff members in 
the newly established Institutional Outreach area call upon companies to make them aware of 
the BJ.G. Division and to explore cooperative education and placement prospects for students. 
Because the Institute has a successful history of training for industry and is well established in 
west Tennessee, STIM receives numerous callbacks from industry. Many companies already 
know about the Institute. There are some, however, who are not fully aware of STIM's role and 
scope. The function of the new Institutional Outreach area, therefore, is both service and sales. 

Whenever the need arises, STIM mails out brochures, flyers, or announcements of a 
particular technical or managerial course. The mailings are generally targeted to the industry 
segment for which they are most relevant. 

Many Institute staff person? are active in such groups as the Industrial Personnel Council, 
the Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Mid-South Association for Training and Development, 
and simijar^rofessional organizations. Their involvement in these organizations serve ^s a meaps 
both of communicating knowledge about STIM and of assessing training needs. 

Another resource for joint communication is the Small Business Institute program discussed 
earlier. In fact, the cosponsors for this group have kept the B.I.G. coordinators alert to many of 
their needs. The Service Corps of Retired Executives (SCORE) has also sen/ed in this fashion, as 
have the advisory committees for the various technology training programs found on the 
campus. Because of their contacts wifh industry, all instructors are salespersons for potential 
- training as well as assessors of training needs. . 
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Program Design and Delivery 

Needs Assessment for Upgrading and Retraining 

In terms oi direct needs assessment, the B.I.G. coordinators are the central persons who go 
to a potential client and analyze the training needs of employees. One of the major approaches 
for assessing training needs (e.g.» those in small businesses) involves being aware of very 
specific local problems. With this Information. B.I.G. training developers design courses to 
respond to very specific needs (e.g.. how to prevent local businesses from failing). Over the past 
few years, the B.I.G. Divisipn has built up a library of information from all over the coomtry on 
successful training programs. Thus the division is able to draw Upon information about many 
kinds of training needs and c^urriculum resources as its staff develop or adapt their own courses. 

o 

Rowe. one of the B.I.G. coordinators, summarizes the process in this way: 

In effect, we will visit a company and will work with them to analyze their training 
needs. We will lookJnitially at the current level of personnel and at the level to which 
the company wishes to raise the personnel. ... We will find out the number of 
employees, the strategy of the company.* and so forth. More importantly, we will 
determine what the cdhnpany*s goals are. where they want to go, and the steps that it 
will take to get them there.* 

An example of this process is in assessing training needs for advanced data prc^essing. an 
area that cannot be taught effectively unless VS/orkers have the basic mathematical foundations 
on which to build the other skills. When STIM staff^fhembers find that a company's employees 
are deficient in math skills, they go back to th'6 basics and build from there. The Institute does 
not try XoM *'all things to all people," but instead tries to find out what is needed to teach the 
employees and to bring them up to the desired level of kb'owledge. 

The Institute administrative staff feel that much of STIM's success is due to the fact that 
during needs assessment, staff members take pains to analyze the level of studen^expertise and 
build upon it. Several STIM leaders have emphasized this role for their instructors. 

The Institute does not use a formal needs assessment survey, yet it gets the job done. 
Experience shows that a company generally knows what it needs, but "is usually open to other 
suggestions and ideas. The B.I.G. Division then suggests a class outline or a curriculum. With 
this, a dialog ensues between the Institute qjid the company. The company has a great deal of 
input. Sometimes a catalog course is exactly what is needed, but even then, STIM staff members 
are careful to listen and suggest, and nojt. dominate or dictate. This .informal approa^ to needs 
assessment has worked well for both the Institute and its clients. / 



Training Agreements for Customized Programs 

In most cases, there is not a formal training agreement between a company and STIM, 
although there may be a letter of understanding relating to payment procedures. However, in 
start-up training funded through the Tennessee IndustrialTraining Service, a contract is dVawn 
between ITS and the Institute. It must be signed by the corripany involved in the training, the 
Institute, and ITS, as wdll as by several other state officials, including the governor. 



•Personal interview with Gary Rowe. B.I.G. Coordinator for Business. State Technical Institute at Memfjfj^s. 1 June 1982. 
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Course Development ^ 

Curricul um dGvelopmont is an ongoing activity. From tirne to time, this activity i,s a 
^responsibility of all full-time instructors, who may be given a.nonteaching load for one quarter in 
order to develop one or two courses. Also, the two full-time instructors in the B.i.G. Division 
adapt or develop special courses for industry.' g 

^ According to'the head of the B.LG. Division, nearly all courses provided for industry, 
including regular qatalog courses, are somewhat tailored. However, because the Institute does 

, not wish to interfere with course sequence, the tailoring is very focused (i.e.. courses are 
carefully adapted to particular situations and student levels). 

The basic "rule of thufnb" is that the Institute tries to find an instructor Avlth the expertise to . 
rr^ake adjustments (albeit minimal ones) within the course. If the company's needs require 
adjusting standard courses teyond the maximum of 10 percent change, the Institute 
compensates the irisfructor either to revise the course or design a new one. The head of the 
B.I.G. Division notes that "if we are using a catalog course number, we must stay within 90 
percent of that curriculum; if we find the company's needs do not fall within that area, we have to 
get another course number and title to do the training."* ' 

A prime example of the customization process is the Blueprint Reading course developed for 
International Harvester. A needs assessment detecmined that although special expertise was 
needed on the use of measuring instruments, this need.for expertise was not enough to warrant 
a special course. The specific content was therefore integrated into the basic Blueprint Reading 
course. As the head of the B.I.G. Division explained, "Since we could not use the regular course, 
we went to a special course which had 60 to 70 percent of the basic Blueprint Reading course. 
However, we enriched and designed the course to meet the employees' needs: namely, to learn 
how to read and use measuring instruments."* 

Another example is the Cobol Programming course. When taught on campus, IBM 
equipment is used; when taught on site (even though .90 percept of the content is intact), the 
instructor adapts it to the available equipment. Still another example o* customization is the 

. incorporation of basic mathematics instruction into such courses as Data Processing, Statistics, 

\and Quality Control. 

Usually two to three weeks are required \o set up a tailored course. This varies depending on 
the instructor's experience, the resources available, and the nature of the services needed. 
Sometimes it takes less than two weeks and sometimes,-when data on needs must be gathered 
(as in the case of the Memphis Area Credit Executives), it may take a month or two. 

Lastly, when courses are customized, state guidelines regarding credits, classroom, and 
laboratory time are followed explicitly. Standards are carefujiy retained for all customized 
courses. 



Funding and Budget 

In January 1982, a pricing policy memorandum (see figure 18) was submitted to the 
personnel in the B.I.G. and Industrial Outreach units. Both STIM and the companies served 



^Personal interview with Carol McAuliffe, B.I.G. Division Head. State Technical Institute at Memphis* 2 June 1962. 
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MEMO ' * 

• 






The basic policy for pricing shall be- 




m< 


, 1 . Rate per student credit hours = $9 




( 


^ . Example 
* 




1 


Pricing will be for V minimum of 1 5 students 


■ 




2 quarter hour course = 2 x $9 x 15 students = $270^ 






Example 






/.u SlUaenis Tor a / quaner nour course 




*• 

f " ^ 


2 X $9 X 20 students = $360 




\ 

4 


To.be added to the above 






2. Books and supplies not normally furnished by 
. , SpfM. 






3. Travel costs of the instructor, if the course is 
' , ' off campus. (Variations from this pattern 
♦ require approval of the dean of evening and 
special programs.) 

r 

• 







4 

Figure 18. Pricing Policy Memorandum for STIM's 

BJ.G. Division and industrial Outreach Area 
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generally agree that the.cost of training provided by'the Institute often is less than the cost of an 
in-house program. ^ ^ * ^ . 

In a nutshell, a company compensates the Institute for the number of persons taught and the 
credit or contact hours. The actual payrpent metjiud varies according to the individual company's^ 
policy. Sometimes a company pays tujtion costs directly. In other cases, a company has 
individual employees pay their own tuition; after the employees complete the course, th'e 
company reimburses them The STIM business offfc^ls flexible and will accept payment in a 
number of jA^ays /e.g.. through a purchase order, letter of agreement, or sometimes on a contract 
basis). ' . ^' \ > . 

With regard to financial arrangerrients with STIM. {he companies* policies vary, as the 
following examples illustrate: ' . 

• International Harv^sjpr (IH) generallv followed a, tuition refund ^policy; that is. the 
employees paid STIM and the company reimbujsed them. In addition. IH had several 
courses in Management Development conducted for which it paid directly. The method 

*• of payment depended on the course. Normally if a course was required by the company, 
the company paid STIM; if a .course was voluntary, the employees paid. 

* • The Memphis Light. Gas. and Water Division normally follows a tuition reimbursement 
program. The Institute ha6 found that it is simpler for MLGW to give STIM a letter 
stating that it will pay for^e cost of tuition and^ textbooks and then allow the STIM 
business office to invoice MLGW at the end of the month/ 

\ • The Keilogg Compapy ^'so f\as a dual approach. For one grgup (maintenanie people), 
the company paid for the course and paid the employees for the time spent in the 
course. For another group in the technical area, Kellogg paid STIM directly. 

Sometimes the Institute works with a company and contracts on a cost-recovery' basis. STIM 
figures out a program's costs, using a formula based on the nature of the program and the > 
amount of money that STIM must spend on it. In most cases, the standard $9 per hour charge 
covers neither the cost-recovery expenses nor the amount accrued in tuition. In such cases, state 
funds subsidize the difference. ' 

Another policy of the Institute is that if a company has at least fifteen potential students. 
STIM will deliver the training on the basis of the regular tuition rate per student.* If the company 
does not have fifteen people, the rdle of thumb is that it still must contract for the cost of fifteen 
students* tuition. Normally. STIM will write a letter of understanding that explains what the cost 
to.the company will be. 

/ 

(A ^ 

In terms of payments for instructors to teach or develop courses, these resources come from 
the Institute's general instructional fund. The Institute administrative staff members know at the ' 
beginning of a year how much money the Institute has. no matter how many industries it serves. 
However, if there are additional needs to work with Industry, the head of the B.I.G. Division has 
indicated that additional funds could probably be acquired. 

' i 

Selectijpn of Inttruciors 

In an article published \r\ 'SchOQl Shop, William E. Saul (1979) stressed the need for care in 
selecting staff for a program sgch as the B.I.G. operation. He pointed out that in a program 
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where so much instruction is done off campus, the faculty must have a comprehensive 
understanding of apd prior contacts with the community they will be serving. 

In hiring instructors, the Institute follows the Equal Employment Opportunity (EEO) 
procedures. 4he hea(^ of the B.I.G. Division has indicated that the division normally approaches a 
particular department first in orcJer to ascertain which Tull-time staff members have taught a 
specific course in the past. !f an instructor has prior experience, in-depth expertise, and is 
recommended by the departmenl, the person normally will be selected to teach &n off-campus 
course. Once the instructor isidentiffed, he or she often wiy visit the company. This step is 
important, as there is a need for clarification of both the company's g8ais and the instructor's 
approach. This orientation with company management also enables the instructor to determine 
the competency. levels of prospective students. While the final afpproval of an instructor rests with 
the B.I.G. Division, the company has considerable input into the instructor selection process. 

The B.I.G. Division maintair?s an. extensive list of potential external instructors, if also relies 
to a great extent on company feedback. Because the Institute doe& not attempt to deliver training 
beyond its role and scope, the list of potential instructors includes technically qualified people 
with experience in the field. The overall estimate is that 60 percent of the instructors who teach 
on-sit^ are full-time campus Instructors. For the most part, the remainder of the staff (i.e., part- 
time instructors) has had previous experience teaching STIM courses. Only about 10 percent of 
the instructors at any given time are new. They usually are found in very specialized areas (e.g., 
courses dealing with licensing codes). When such specialized training js offered, the Institute 
looks for instructors with specific expertise in an area and with experience with a particular type 
of equipment. 

Occasionally STIM selects a company employee to teach a class. However, it will do so only 
if tNb person cart meet the same hiring criteria as a regular staff person. The criteria, therefore, 
plape great empffasis on h.ands-on industry experience. (One interesting item is that STIM 
xannot hire anyone retired from employment, as according to sta te lav*.* no (? ne is allowed to 
receive two state paychecks.) . 

One of the primary concerns of the Institute is that instructors keep up to date with 
technological developments. The Institute, therefore, has set up a return-to-industry program 
through which every thre§ years an ir\structor can spend a summer working In Industry and 
continue to receive a regular salary, usually paid in part by the company an£f in part by STIM. 
This is becoming increasingly more difficult to do; however, because of the depressed economy. 
It is also a relatively expehsive^program, so only a few instructors have been able to take 
advantage of it during the past few years. 

Linkages with business and industry, discussed earlier, are also helpful for instructors. These 
day-to-day connections with practitioners assjst in keeping staff up to date, as do regular 
contacts with various advisory committees. The relatively high number of part-time instructors 
also^has a positive influence. * I 

In terms of ihsti-uctor evaluation, students receive instructor evaluation forms at the end of 
each^ quarter. The process is optional, however. Ifffeome cases, external clients (especiall:^ 
government agencies) will also supply evaluations. This feedback from the outside is helpful in 
. selecting instructors for repeat courses.- \ 
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Scheduling, Facilltitt, Equlpmfnt, ^nd Materials 

Scheduling, for the most part, is not a major problem. The Institute has demonstrated its 
flexIbiDty in this area and ha« a well-deserved reputation for flexibility. Tlire only problem (which 
has apparently already been resolved) has been that businesses and industries often do not 
operate on t*he same schedule as the regular academic calendar. Therefore, some "special 
arrangements'* in regards to class scheduling and tuition payment have been y/orked out 
internally with the STIM business office so that the training calendar of one group does not 
conflict with the calendar of the o^her^ 

Supplying equipment and materials does not seem to be a problem for STIM. The ecl^^ipment 
used in the^ field depends on the particular class. For customized courses (such as International 
Harvester's Measuring Instruments training program), companies frequently use their ov/n 
equipment. At times when electronics classes are scheduled for iab work, the Institute transports 
its own portable equipment to the particular company. In the past, certain equipment for physics 
instruction has also been transferred temporarily from the campus laboratory to the field site. 

On6 related problem being encountered by STIM and many other organizations is that 
equipment and materials must be kept up to date. Obsolescence is an ongoing concern. 
Therefore, the Institute wNI sometimes provide senriinars or training programs ^when companies 
purchase new equipmeht fOr use in the field or when the Institute buys it. Upllating instructors 
goes hand-in-hand with updating equipment and materials. 

Another problem area has been with cdmputers—not in finding the equipment itself, but in 
finding the time to use it. The current sdlution, comnion to many organizations, has been to 
extend the computer lab hours to late at night and on weekends. 

Evaluation of Courses and Programs ^ 

STIM's president notes that in the past year. STIM has served approximately seventy 
different industries that employ approximately twelve thousand workers. From such statistics, 
there is little question .that the Institute has taken an active rolein fulfilling its mission; 
unfortunately, however, little "hard data" exist on the effectiveness of specific courses and 
programs. 

Nonetheless, there are a number of responses from industry that support STIM's 
effectiveness. For example, the coordinator of government training In the B.I.G. Division claims a 
very high degree of success with the management training offerings at the Defense Depot.* 
Twenty-two persons attended classes through the program for almost a year and improved their 
skills to such a degree that STIM and the Depot are planning to double the size of the program 
in the near future: 

Other positive feedback received by the Institute includes cases in which STIM graduates 
have been specif lly sought out by local employers. 

International Harvester's training manager claims that STIM's courses have been primarily 
valuable in terms of "in creasing employees' productivity and improving their attitudes."** 

"Personal interview with Kenneth Eaton. B.I.G. Coordinator for Government, St^te Technical Institute et Memphis, 1 June 
1982. 

*'Per$onal^|nrviewwlth Ed Hatcher, Training Manager, international Harvester Corporation, 2 Jutxe 1362. 
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Likewise, the superintendent of field training at Memphis Light. Gas. and Water ciaims that SJIM* 
training has had simiiar positive results. Since it is hard to measure productivity in a service 
operation such as r.4LGW. this judgment is based on the percentage of callbacks and reduced 
number of person-hours needed to do the work.* ' 



Summary of the Process 

The B.I.G. Division has listed twenty-one major steps in the delivery of courses taught for 
S)Usiness. industry, and government. The list (State Technical Institute at Memphis n.d.) is a 
useful summary of the process of upgrading and retraining as conceived by the Institute. 
Because this lisji is so relevant, it is given here in its entirety. « » 

1. Co'^tact is made With company indicating training interest: 

a. Inquiry calls from companies in response to mail-out literature, advertisement, phone 
surveys, and word of mouth. 

b. Leads from {external) instructional or STIM staff. 

c. Industrial Outreach. 

d. Industrial Training Service. 

2. Coordinator refers to existing company contact files or placement reports in order to^ 
check previous contacts with company. Updffte of information from appropriate 
outreach department is gathered. 

' 3. ^pointment is made with proper company official. i.e.. training director, personnel 
director, plant manager, etc. 

4. Coordinator calls on company to provide training information and assess needs. At this 
■* meeting, the following information is explored: 

a. Has in-house training c^ccurred? 

b. Nature of training needed? 

c. Level of training? 

d. Catalog course— special tailored course? Prerequisiies? 

e. Number of students to*TO trained. 

f. Site selection— Does the company have proper training facilities? 

g. Time frame for training— short-t6rm or ongoing. 

h. Approximate costs. 

i. Method of payment. 



5. Action report is forwarded to Industrial Outreach. 



Coordination between B.i.G. and the Instructional Department Chairperson begins. 
\^ Discussion of— 



a. Curriculum adjustment and/or development. 

b. Textbook. 

c. Instructor recommendation. 



'Personal interview with John Furmanski. Superintendent of Field Training, Momphis Light. Gas. and Water. 2 Juno 
1982. 




7. Textbooks and materials, are ordered through the bookstore. 

8. Instructor is considered: 

«/ 

» ■* 

a. Department heati recommendation. • 

b. Existing B.LG. instructor. , 

c. Emergency hire. 

d. New hire. . 

If it is a new hire the following^teps aref taken: 

• A job description is written and a personnePrequisition is sent to the Personnel 
Department. x ' ' 

• Interview appointments arq arranged by Personnel Department. 

♦ 

• Interviews are held. 

* 

• A recommendation to hire i? made. (Salary must be determined before 
recommendation is marde in case of a new hire or emergency thire,) 

9. After the selection of an instructor, several items are determined: 

a. Salary— pay scalo. . • ' 

b. Travel status. ^ 

c. Teaching load:* , ' 

• Part of regular loajj. ^ 

• Exti^lDay. " ^ 

• ^ Overload. , . 

10. The Instructional Department Chairperson approves the recommendation of ^he 
instructor (via assignment card). 

11. Course Information Sheet is prepared. 

a. If a new course, a new course number must be obtained from Admissions and 
Records Division head. 

12. Meeting is arranged for instructor to visit company to finalize training. (Optional) 

13. Confirmation is made with company to finalize costs, method of payment for course and 
books, etc. 

14. Instructor orientation is conducted: 

a. Contract is signed. 

b. Instructor packet: Catalog-text-rollbook-parking sticker-pay schedule-department 
• . policies. * . ^ . ^ ^ 

c. Records to maintain: Class rolls-pay sheets-final gradq rosters. 

d. Course outline— Clerical services. 
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15. » Transporting of equipment is arranged. 

16. Information sheet is signed, approved, and distributed. 

17. Registration fs conductea—class starts up: 

a. Coordinator oversees or conducts registration of students. 

b. Memo is written if assistance is needed from ESP Business Office. 

c. Applications are assembled. 

d. Books are Checked out of bookstore. 



18. Pre-registration js conducted: 

a. On-site registration. 

• Text delivered, sold, or distributed; 

• Student applications fiilecfout and signed. 

^- • Class given short orientation as to attendance, crediC etc.— questions and answers. 

• Instructor introduced. 

• Instruction begins. 

b. On-cam pus Registration. 

• Room assignment. 

• Parking stickers. 

• On-site s^eps nlu^ed above are followed. ^ 

19. Post-registration is conducted: 

» 

. a. Registration forms complete. 

b. Company letters for out-of-state students. 

c. Registration to clerk. 
^ di Bookstore doseoyt. 

• P.O.— Cash. 

Business' Office. 

• Cash— Accounts receivable. 

20. Administration of course is attended to: 

a. Student maintenance. 

• Drops, adds, and withdrawals. 

> 

b. Instructional responsibilities. . 

K . .. 

• Attendance rolls. 

• Time sheets. ; 

• Monthly*travel. 

• Final grade rosters. 

c. Evaluation of instruction. 
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21. Company follow-up is conducted: . , 

a. Insure goals have been mot. 

b. Training to continue. 

c. End.of training. ^ 

d. Referral to Industrial Outreach. 

Additional steps in training conducted for organizations or specific interest groups: 

• A mailing list is procured or compiled. 

• MajHng labels are reproduced. 
f. Site selection is made. 

• • Course announcementis^re Written. 

• Instructor search and hiring is conducted. 

• Announcements and applications are mailed out. 

• Mail-in registration procedure is followed. 

SUMMARY 



Key Factors In Upgrading and Retraining at STIM 

T^ie key factors in ttie success of STIM*s economic development outreach are easy to 
identify. They are recurring themes institutipnal commitment from "top t6 bottom," aggressive 
leadership, flexibility, accommodation, and responsiveness. Supported in its effortj? by a 
competent staff, STIM is an institution that has a complex structure but also a clear mission. * 
Thus it \s never distracted from pursuing it§ goals. . , 

STIM clearly pursues its economic development goals in a proactive fashion. The Institute 
does not merely react to local and regional training needs— it actively seeks to "meet them on 
their own ground." It dX)es not wait for managers or erpployees of business^ industry, or 
g'overnm^t to show up on the Institute campus. STIM takes its books, instructors, and whatever 
else it needs to wherever there is a request for training. 

Another key factor is STtM*s focusing ot upgrading and retraining in a discrete division of 
the Institute (the B.I.G. Division). As a part of Evening and Special Program area, the Division 
has workable linkages to all other areas and departments of STIM, all of which to work toward 
the same end. B.I.G. Division staff members know what they must do and have established 
procedures to do it. The key steps have literally been spelled out in twenty-one points (listed in 
the previous section). . * • - 

Still another factor in STIM's success is the establishment of the relatively new Institutional 
Outreach area under the.general supervision of the director of administrative .affairs. This area, in 
Ofonjunction with B.I.G., attempts to identify and meet the training needs of a majpr part of the 
business and industry corfimunities. 

Jn short, the institute has established both an economic development strupture under which 
to riperate and the processes necessary to guide a competent and dedicated staff. As a result, 
S is a strong public service institution ih Memphis and west Tennessee. 
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Overall Success of STIM*s Approach ^ 

In addition to Jnst^ional commitment and teamwork/ STIM does not appear to suffer from 
departmental territoriaffty. Active communication between areas and departments is the 
prevailing pattern of behavior. As there are good working relationships among various units of 
STIM, there is also mutual respect arjd understanding between STIM and its clients. Additionally, 
there is a willingness of the Institute to design programs that .will satisfy its clients' immediate 
training needs. If STIM does not have a program on the shelf that fits, it will tailor-make one. 

The key factors and participants have been noted, but the "glue" that holds them all together 
' is revealed by one of STIM*s clients (John Furmanski of MLGW), who ri3*i Su'^ted, "I thihk it is the 
philosophy of the president that has made it possible," This philosophy is that all resources of 
. the Institute can be pulled together as needed in order to serve the training needs of business, 
industry, and government. The approach of President Whitehead is one of problem solving;,that 
is, any problems that are encountered can be resolved by facing them directly. 

In bringing the Institute to its current high-level of success, STIM staff and faculty have 
confronted problems in such diverse areas as scheduling differences between industry and the 
^ Institute, articulation of the various units of the InstitOte, and dealing with state bureaucracies. 
Because of the Institute's problem:SOlving approach, these problems have always been worked 
out, and will probably continue to be worked out in the future. 

Within the Institute, the Institutional Outreach area will soon become more fully operational. 
When it does, STIM should be even more effective in identifying local and regional training 
needs. \ ^ 

Within Memphis and the west Tennessee region, the state's Industrial Training Service 
division is expected to use the resources of STIM to a greater extent. As that occurs, STIM will 
provide even greater assistance in attracting new industries to the area, developing more training 
services, and providing start-up training for industries that choose to settle in Memphis and west 
Tennessee, 

Within the state, the Tennessee Department of Economic and Community Development is 
expected to seek a closer relationship between economic development and vocational-technical 
educatioo,*As it does so, STIM will be able to enlarge its role even more in upgrading and 
retraining adult workers in Memphis and west Tennessee, 
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Triton College 



OVERVIEW OF COLLEGE AND SETTING 



Triton College, known formally as Illinois Community College District 504, is situated in the 
western suburbs of Chicago, and serves an official district of 400.000 residents. Triton was 
created in 1965 as part of the state system of community colleges, with a first year enrollment of 
1,243 students. In 1981, its total enrollment was over twenty-nine thousand students, 92 percent 
of whom were concurrently employed. 

Triton has the i&rgest continuing education program in Illinois, and one of the largest 
programs in the United States. Its career education program has eighty^four different offerings 
The College also recently created tfie Employee Development Institute (EDI), which offers 
customized courses and seminarg/on campus or at the work place, and the Job Training Institute 
(JTI), which offers condensecf courses in saleable job skills for upgrading and retraining of adult 
workers iri a special facility an campus. 

Triton has taken a leadership role in meshing its offerings withihe economic development 
needs of its service area and Illinois. There is currently only an embryonic state program 
involving community colleges in economic development, so Triton College has taken its own 
initiative in this area, making extensive linkages with the business and industry of the area, 
drawing trade associations (such as the National Society of Die Casting Engineers) to make their 
headquarters for training on the campus, and offering customized training on campus or at the 
work place. 

0VERV5EW OF STRUCTURE FOR UPGRADING AND RETRAINING 



State-level Structure 

State Community College Structure 

^ Illinois has a superb postsecondary education system composed of fourteen universities and 
the second largest community college system in the country. The majqr body governing the 
staters public postsecondary institutions is the lllmois Board of Higher Education. One of its 
segments is the Illinois Community College Board, which governs over fifty campuses and 
provides statewide planning, coordination, studies, and leadership for the system. Actual 
responsibility for the governance, administration, and operation of the community colleges is 
vested in the local district community college boards of trustees and their appointed staff. 

/ 

Local boards of community coNege districts are elected by the. residents of the districts 
(except in Chicago, where the" board Is appointed by the, mayor, with the approval of city 
council). The local boards have jurisdiction over the scope of curricula, quality. of teaching, and 
character of their colleges. The colleges are partially funded by a direct local tax levied by the 
local boards. The state Board retains decision-making power regarding approval of various 
requests from colleges. Including instructional and public service programs, site selection, 
construction projects, and state financial support. 
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The illinois Community College Board conducts a recognition program of member colleges 
that closely resembles the regional accreditlna program of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education. This state program calls iqr the visitation and evaluation of every member 
college every fifth year of college operation. New training programs must be approved by the 
state Community College Board {for example, the new Laser/Optics and Light Sensor technology 
Traming program at Triton). The Board also requires every community college to conduct a 
follow-up survey ^pf occupational graduates once every five years. 



Illinois* Economic Development Structure 

^ ..Illinois ranks about fifth in national unemployment (With an unemployment rate of about 11 
percent as of summer 1982) and has a diverse economy and large investnnents in heavy 
industries. Chicago is one of the top corporate headquarters cities on the continent. The state's 
economic development agency is the Department of Commerce and Community Affairs (DCCA), 
whose mandate is "to help firms locate and expand, to provide finance and incentive packages 
and job training funds, promote product export, cut bureaucratic red tape, and seek legislative 
action to aid industry" {Kotulak 1982, p. 2). 

«• 

To aid in economic development, the state has recently reformed unemployment insurance 
policy, establis; v^d business tax relief, streamlined environmental regulations,'and supplied 
money for industrial expansion and job training. A greater degree of improvement in these areas 
IS needed, but recent actions have furthered the process. Illinois's governor and Chicago's mayor 
both recently established task forces to reach out to high-technology companies. The governor's 
High Technology Task Force has recommended that the state appropriate funds for recruiting 
faculty with expertisQ in high-technology areas, for establishing distinguished university 
professorships to attract leading academic figures, for purchasing state-of-the-art high- 
technology equipment for industrial and academic use. and for creating continuing education 
programs for high-technology corporate personnel. 

Until very recently, training was nc i major thrust of the state's economic development 
program, but this has been changing. The state Community College Board and DCCA have 
begun to work together for economic developrpent. The recommendatiohs of the governor's High 
Technology Task Force have resulted in two state-sponsored job training programs: the 
Industrial Training Program (ITP) and the High Impact Training (HITS) programs. The state 
appropriated $1.5 million for ITP and $450,000 for HITS in fiscal year 1982, with 49 percent of the 
funds coming from the federal governtnent. The HITS programs, admirilstered by DCCA and the 
state Division of Adult and Vocational Education (of the Illinois Office of Education), are funded 
by the state to enable community colleges and secondary schools to provide job training for 
employees of new and expanding businesses. 

The HITS programs, have begun to trainee wide range of workers by using the following 
procedures: 

Colleges and business managers work together to design individualized training 
programs. The college hires and pays instructors, conducts independent evaluations of 
training, and provides employers with cost-benefit analyses upon conclusion of the 
projects. The participating businesses contribute Jfistructional materials and help to 
tailor the courses to their needs. ("Carl Sandburg 'HITS' Recession" 1982. p. 2) 

Dunng the first eight months of fiscal year 1982. the KITS programs have assisted m training 
1.060 employees for new jobs "at a cost of $725,000 that will return to the State $5.1 17,000 in 
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taxes paid" (State of Mnois Commission for Economic Development 1982, p. 19). Corporate 
requests for such tr^ning have cc^Mnued to be made, but very limited funding has made it 
impossible to fulfill all the requests. . 

Just this year, the state governor met with the state's Council of Presidents of Community 
Colleges and assured the presidents that their institutions are now a vital part of the state 
economic development effort. One problem, however, is that the community colleges and the 
state economic development agencies have diverse* lines of governance, and the state's economic 
development programs and task forces are not housed within a single entity!^ Coordination . 
among them does not appear to have developed to a point, as yet, vyhere cohesive efforts might 
be applied to the common goal. 



Institutional Structure 

Triton College Organization 

part of Illinois' community college system, Triton College is administered by the Illinois 
Board of Higher Education's Community College Board. Operating in conjunction with the 
Community College Board in the goj^ernanc?. of Triton College are the state's Capital 
Development Board and the Illinois Office of Education (Division for Vocational and Technical 
Education) (see figure 19). Each community college in the state system is also governed by a,n 
elected (or, in Chicago, an appointed) local board of trustees. 

Members of the Triton Board of Trustees are* elected by the citizens of' the twenty-four 
municipalities m the western suburbs of Chicago, which comprise the College's service area. The 
Triton Board of Trustees has budgetary power Tover appropriations of local tax revenues for the 
College and is able to designate funds for various College programs and projects. 

Thejelationship between Triton College and its board of trustees has been described as 
having ''a phenomenal amount of communication. , . a number of the (College] administrators 
daily will talk to our board on the phone."* The Triton bos^rd is also credited with having a 
superb working relationship with state agehcies and legislators of both parties in Springfield, the 
state capital. Whereas the board members dre elected and the positions are political, the board 
has a record of being responsive to the needs and goals of the College. Moreover, the board has 
supported most of the current president's innovative goals and programs for Triton. 

The College organization is a large one (see figure 20). Flexibility is the watchword, and the 
organizational structure has been in a frequent state of flux over the past few years as top staff 
members have moved around within the administration. This has created a strongly integrated 
working team in the College, through which administrators have become knowledgeable and 
supportive of each other's activities in an atmosphere that is informal but conducive to hard work 
and. dedication to service. 

The College puts considerable effort into building and maintaining its outreach, its influence, 
and its reputation in the community, as is evidenced by its having a vice-president of fJtiblic 
affairs and marketing, and the state college system's only associate vice-president of economic 
development. A vice-president of business management oversees the business concerns of 
operating a comprehensive community college as well as its personnel activities, and the actual 

'Personal Interview with David Kozlowski. Associate Vice-President of Economic Development. Triton College. 8 July 
1982. 
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training activities of the College are under the jurisdiction of the vice-president of academic 
affairs. 

**" * 
Because Triton is a comprehensive community college, it offers a wide range of training 
opportunities, overseen by the vice-president of academic affairs and the various deans, 
associate deans, directors, and coordinators (see figure 21). Within the School of Career 
Education are eighty-four different career education program areas offering degree^, one-year 
certificates, and basic certificates for students who want to acquire skills in specific career fields. 
These are training areas generally not found at four-year colleges, and credit for courses in these 
areas is not usually transferable to such institutions. Associate's 'degree^are awarded for two- 
year programs, certificates are awarded for one-year programs, and basic certificates are 
awarded for condensed, short-term programs. 

Triton offers more career programs than any other llliQOi& college. In 1980 it expahded 
facilities, thereby creating an "east campus'* and a "west campus" for different career education 
programs. The School of Career Education also recently established the Job Training Institute" 
which offers saleable job skills training in a condensed period of time (usually less than eight 
weeks) in order td meet immediate job training needsjor local industry. 

The School of Arts and Sciences courses are parallel to those offered at state universfties 
and are transferable to four-year institutions. Associate's degrees are offered upon completion. 
Entry to Triton's School of Arts and Sciences courses is restricted to students who are also 
eligible to enter four-year state colleges. 

The School of Continuing Education has five major areas of focus: (1) Career Development, 
i2) Adult Basic Education, (3) Transitions in Life, (4) Recreation and Self-Improvement, and (5) 
Cultural Programming and ComjDunity Forums. The last three areas primarily involve cultural, 
leisure, social, and intellectual programs that are not directly related to worklife. The Adult Basic 
Education area offers basic skills training, GED test preparation, and classes in English as a 
second language for adults. Most dre available tuition-free to students. The Career Development 
area of the School of Continuing Education includes the following: 

• The Employee Development Institute (EDI)— meets the challenge of an evolving 
technology and changing work force by designing and sponsoring seminars and short 
courses to train, retrain, and upgrade the work skills of individuals. These courses do 
not always grant credit toward degrees. ' 

• ^Continuing Education Center fof Nursing and Allied Health Professionals— designs 

programs to update clinical knowledge and theory of practitioners, supervisors, or 
health-care educato/s. These courses are not for credit. 

• The^ Occupational Program Extension Centers— offer courses for men and women who 
want to enter the job market, find a new career, or upgrade their position within their 
present occupational field. These noncredit classes are geared to employment so ^ 
students can compete in the job market. ' 

The Learning Resources Center has a severity-thousand volume library that is on line with 
the University of Illinois, a film library, and study carrels with the latest audiovisual equipment. 

Triton's full-time teaching st&ff numbers 225 instructors, with over 1,000 part-time and 
evening adjunct faculty. Triton continually looks to local business and industry as well as to top 
universities for teaching staff qualified in high technology and other vital program areas. 
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Mission of Triton College 

In Triton College's 1981-1982 catalog (Illinois Community College District 504 1981), the 
College describes its rfiission in the fofiowing way: 

• To provide superior educational opportunities for community residents who can profit 
. from college-level instriuction 

• To promote the fullest educational development of each stucfent 

To p/omulgate the. finest ideals of American democracy so that students become 
informed, mature participants in society 



• To maintain, within an awareness of others, individual rights and freedoms 

• ' To stimulate the inteilectual and cultural life of students and of the community 

• To provide educational comfJetencies based on the changing demands of a dynamic 
society (p. 11) , 

For the school year 1981-1982, the president published his goals for the College {which have 
remained, in essence, the same for school year 1982-1983). Some of these goals are as follows: 

• strengthening and promoting the ability of the College to assist in economic 
development of the district 

• Developing working relationships with business, industry, and professional associations 
for the purpose of establishing institutes on the Triton College campus and promoting 
the transfer of state-of-the-art technology ' 

' • Modifying existing career programs and introducing new career programs that reflect 
social trends and technological developments 

• Developing and supporting learning opportunities that meet the needs of district 
residents for courses that a re- presented in a variety of ways, times, and places and that 
utilize the potential of media, especially cable TV 

. « Expanding market analysis capabilities by moving emphasis from internal demographic 
analysis to a balanced approach involving attitudinal research in combination with 
demographics for the purpose of supporting new student markets 

• Promoting and supporting environmental scanning activities that lead to the 
development of new programs and new associations and that result in improved service 
to the educatiorial needs of our community (Triton College 1981, pp. 1-2) 

The president's goals for the College change from year to year to. some degree to reflect the 
current needs of the College and the community. The College's thrust for involvement in 
economic development is characterized as "an evolving role that has notcrystalized. . . . When 
people think of economic development in the greater Chicago area, we want Triton's name to be 
synonymous with that."* 



•Personal interview with David Kozlowskl, Associate Vice-President of Economic Developrnent. Triton College, 8 July 
1982. 
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Other, informal goals of the College include: (1) diversifying its training offerings to reach 
different markets and particularly to reach adult students, and^(2) expanding the reputation of 
the College from its current ''career center of the Midwest" to include "the industrial cefiter for 
high-technology training in the Midwest." 



Institutional Funding 

As part of the state community college system, Triton is among the only higheceducation 
^nstitutions in Illinois that are partially funded by a direct local tax levied by a. local, selected 
governance board. Triton receives about one-third of its funding from the state and another third 
from local property taxes (see figure 22). Student tuition accounts for a little less than the 
^ remaining one-thircj of the annual budget, which in 1982 was approximately $25 million. Another 
major source of income* for the College is from private and other grants, which m 197d amounted 
to about $1 million. 

Budget flexibility is very important at Triton. The College seeks funding for many specific 
programs from a variety of funding sources. Funds are directed to areas of greatest need. and. 
the College vigorously pursues alternative and unique sources of income. For instance. .Triton 
tries to make its buildings pay for themselves, as with the Cernan Earth and Space Theatre, 
where laser shows are performed for the public The Theatre is expected to collect sufficient 
monies In admission from theushows to cover it3 annual operating budgets. The College "is 
attempting to become as self-supporting as a puBlic institution can be" (Triton College 1980. p. 



Distinctive Features of the College 

A commitment to doing everything possible related to training and education to aid the 
economic development of the community and local industries is Triton's theme. This theme finds 
greatest expression in two features of the College: (1) its management style and (2) its leadership 
and strategic planning. . 

Management style at Triton. The management styl6 at Triton is one of its most distinct 
features, and has been characterized as "informal, versatile, and verbal." The Colletge president's 
approach is to allow each key person to perform his or her duties in whatever manner seems 
most effective— as long as the gpals are met. Risk taking is considered appropriate, but staff 
must be ready and able to step in and make adjustments or provide back-up if a risk taken seems 
about to fail. Top-level staff are expected to uphold the reputation of the College for always 
coming through on a commitment, so that there is no failure to deliver promised services even if 
the College itself must provide resources beyond those originall/ planned. This policy of risk 
taking and back-up regardless of consequences has proven successful in every area of the 
College's programs and outreach. 

The management style is reflected in other practices. The particular appointments to 
positions within the top levels of administration are frequently in flux, as people are moved 
around as needed— fitting the "right person to the job." This allows considerable versatility 
among staff members, who are thus able to communicate and cooperate ahiong themselves on 
various projects, as needed, or even substitute for each other when appropriate. The degree of 
bureaucratic procedure is kept to a mmimum. 
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REVENUES ACCORDING TO OFFICIAL BUDGET 
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Figure 22, Funding Sources for Triton College 



SOURCE: Triton Community College 1980, p. 25. 
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Any and ^11 employees of the College are encouragdd-lo look for and take advantage of 
opportunities to reach out into the community and Into industry to extend College services and 
aid/in economic development. Protocol is kept to a minimum within the administrative echelons 
tcyfacilitate this. Top staff members are encouraged at regularly weekly meetings to express 
tjiemselves. and creativity is a major thrust. Staff member^ at all levels have an intense pride in 
Triton's successes and In its reputation. A prime motivator to facilitating the College's goals is 
the "taste of further successes." 
- I 

Leadership and strategic planning at Triton. The current president, Brent Knight, sets the 
tone for the work style and commitment of the College. A key effort under Knight's 
administration is to expand Triton's Involvement in local economic development. To this end, the 
College is uniquely flexible^ seeking to deliver training, information, and consultation wherever 
and whenever it is needed. 

Whereas certain instrinsic goals of the College remain stable, the president's goals are 
dynamic and change from year to year to meet the most pressing comr?lunity needs. In this he 
has the cooperation and support of the College's elected board of trustees. These goals are 
defined by consensus of staff and the board, yet are, in essence, driven by the vision of the 
president. 

^ College staff members, especially in the top levels of administration, make fluent use of 
busindss terms and analogies. This is an asset in the College's economic development outreach 
efforts, because it assures industr;^ that the College understands its needs and priorities. The 
attitude of the top administrators is that most interests of industry are parallel to the mission. and 
goals af the College, particularly in the area of economic development. 

There is an expressed and committed interest in long-range strategic planning at the 
College. Short-term needs are not ignored, but the president has focused efforts on offsetting 
possible retrenchment (because of the ailing economy) by stimulating growth in high-technology 
programs and other areas. The College is concerned not only with the short-term economic 
development of the western Chicago suburbs, but also with planning to aid in the economic 
health of the area throughout the rest of the century and beyond. To 0id in these efforts. College 
representatives are currently trying to establish close relationships v/ith state economic 
development staff and agencies. College administrative staff members are also working to 
achieve greater internal affinity and cooperation with the unionized faculty association in order 
to facilitate support for the College's long-range goals. 



Structure for Economic Development 

As xnentioned earlier, the impetus for economic development in the state of Illinois has only 
recently begun to bring commuhity college training into its arena through the HITS programs 
and other activities. Funding for the programs has thus far been sparse, and Triton has 
completed only one small HITS program. Triton, is currently cooperating with Oakton Community 
College on two other HITS training programs. 

Nevertheless. Triton College has its own internal structure for economic devefopment. with 
its own associate vice-president for economic development. This vice-president has been very 
active in reaching out to local and prospective businesses and industries and. most notably, to 
trade associations. However, every member of Triton's administrative staff functions as an 
ambassador for the College's economic development outreach, and economic development 
efforts are shared by the spectrum of College divisions, departments, and Institutes. 
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The Job Training Institute (JTI) Is a'unlque feature of Triton's economic development 
structure. Like the Employee Development Institute. JTI waspreated to meet the short-term job 
training needs of local industry and municipalities. JTI offers "saleable Job skills In a^condensed 
i^ieriod of time, usually less than eight weeks. Trainees attend classes forty hours a wleek during 
which time they can learn lift-truck mechanics, computer operation, burglar alami installation, 
and other occupations In-which there exists an Immediate need for employees" (Triton College 
1980, p. 9). This new concept in training provides accelerated training In entry-level skills for a 
large number of currently available jobs requiring training In the range of 100 to 300 hours. 
Training hours are highly flexible, and JTI has a special facility for its semlaare and workshpps. 

s 

The Employee Development Institute <EDI) was established specifically to upgrade the skills 
of persons who are currently employed. EDI offered over 125 seminars In 1980 both on campus 
and at work 'sites. The majority of the seminars and short courses offered through EDI are 
tailored to the needs of particular companies that require upgrading or retraining for their 
employees. 

Triton» through JTI, EDI. and other College divisions, has offered a wide variety of 
customized training and seminars for industry, government, and trade assoclatlops. In the past 
two years, customized courses.and secninars have been conducted for such organizations as the 
National Association of Machinists. General Motors, International Harvester. Quasar Electronics, 
and the Association of General Contractors. Some seminars have been offered in cooperation 
with other educational institutions, such as the University of Toledo. Some customized training 
. has been for apprenticeships, and s6me apprenticeship training— while not specifically 
customized— is conducted by Triton with the approval ^nd accreditation of unions, trade or 
professional associations, or companies Involved in planning and assessing the apprenticeship 
training programs. 

Perhaps one of the most unique kinds of economic development efforts at Triton is the/ 
special reiationship that has evolved with a variety of trade associations. Several trade 
associations, such as the American Mold Builders, have moved their training activities onto the 
Triton campus. Other associations are also planning to move their headquarters and training 
onto the campus, including the American Patrol Association and the Numerical Control Society. 



Economic Oevelopir.ent Funding 

To keep customized course costs low. costs are based on tuition and what It costs to run the 
program. That is, Coltege planners estimate the break-even points for program costs and 
calculate the number of students necessary to make the program both cost-effective and 
training-effective. Companies are charged only what the programs cost. 

Triton has been working to offset the retrenchment that is so common across postsecdndary 
education in the entire country by focusing Its efforts on growth areas. It Is developing or 
redeveloping curricula and programs in those employment areas found to be most economically 
**healthy" by the College's own environmental scanning. It does not neglect less popular areas 
where training needs continue to fexist, but It does focus marketing on the more economically 
attractive program areas in order to ensure the College of sufficient income to avoid 
retrenchment. ^ 

f 
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^ College Structure for Upgrading and Retraining 

The School of Arlt and Sciences 

Courses taught through the Schoorof Arts and Sciences are intended for those students 
vjho plan to move on to institutions of higher learning and complate baccalaureate degrees. 
Triton arts and. sciences students areawaid^d an associate's degree upon completing their 
program. , ^^-^ 

For the most part, courses and programs offered by arts and sciences are not considered 
opportunities for the upgrading and retraining of adult workers. 



The.School of Career Education 

The School of Career Education offers associate's degrees, one-year certificates, and basic 
certificates in a variety of careers that are not normally found at four-year institutions. The 
School has three program arms: (1)^Health. Personal, and Public Service; (2) Business and 
Technology; and (3) the Job Training Institute. Program coordinators for each of the first two 
areas are responsible for keeping curricula up to date and for introducing new programs as 
demand for workers in those areas arises. 

The School of Career Education also conducts general or customized seminars and . 
workshops for very short-term upgrading needs of adult workers. 

The Job Training Institute (JTI) offers accelerated, concentrated courses (mostly noncredit) 
for persons wishing to retrain to enter entry-level positions in fields experiencing high demand. 
Because such dfemnands are often intermittent. JTI does not offer a steady "menu** of courses; it 
adds or drops courses as demand increases or slackens. JTI has^Ccess to all the resources of 
the career education departments. 

The director of JTI reports that JTI students typically are people who are looking for jobs or 
who have just become employed; that is, persons seeking training or retraining, npt upgrading.* 
JTI students are pretested on their basic skills, and. whereas no one is turned away from the 
courses, persons with inadequate basic skills are counseled regarding their potential problems 
with the course arid are steered, if possible, into remedial courses prior to taking JTI training. JTI 
also makes a placement sen/ice available to its students, of whom 70 percent (on the average) 
are hired Immediately following completion of tl^e'JTI courses. 

The majority of the instructors of JTI courses are part-time (adjunct) faculty hired because 
of their relevant expertise to teach specific courses. These faculty members are hired directly by 
the director of JTI. 



The School of Continuing Education 

More than thirty thousand students enroll in Triton's continuing education programs, 
semintfr5>^nd other training each year. The school consists of five major areas, but the only area 
directly concerned with upgrading/retrairhg of adult workers is the school's Career 
Development area. This areaJncludes (1) the Continuing Education Center for Nursing and 



*Por3or.Bl interview with Chorie LoFevre McCrosky. Director. Job Training Institute. Triton College. 6 July 1982. 
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Allied Health Professionals, (2) the Occupational Prop ram Extension Centers, and (3) the 
Employee Development Institute (EDI), 

Thcough the School of Contlnuir\g Education, a wealth of upgrading opportunities are made 
available to adult workers. The school maRes many accommodations for the convenience of its 
working students. Th6 school also maintains program developers— who are also program 
evaluators— to keep the programs and their content timely and ejfective. 

Contmumg education offerings may be customized or not. Some customized programs are 
dell 'ered through the Employee Development Institute. Most EDI offerings are conducted on- 
campus at the College Center building. 

College-wide Upgrading and Retraining Support 

Tnton aids in the .upgrading and retraining efforts of all its departments through its curricular 
upgrading procedures and its environmental scanning and strategic planning activities. The 
curricular upgrading procedures depend heavily upon the environmental scanning. The degree of 
employability of graduates from different curricular areas is assessed yearly, during an annual 
follow-up of occupational graduates^ ' V . 

Through the School of Continuing Education's Adult Basic Education area, adults deficient 
in basic skills or in English as a second language are given the opportunity to improve their 
skills. In addition, the College offers Cooperative Education— integrating classroom theory with 
practical experience in business, industry, or public service— in almost every career curriculum. 
Retraining opportunities are available to qualjfied persons through a variety of CETA training 
programs conducted through the College. 

t 

The College recently established a Laser/Optics and Li^ht Sensor Technology Training 
program— one of the few in the United States. It also has a continuing education nursing 
program that is accredited by the American Nurses* Association— the first community college in 
Illinois and Ihe^ second in the country to receive that accreditation. 

The College also offers free workshops and "clinics" to aid unempfoyed workers in t^'^e 
cdmmunity. with such activities as its Unemployment Clinic, where attendees can participate in a 
variety of one-houf workshops on such topics as effective resume writlna, Inten/lewing skills, 
financial planning during job transition, and so forth. The free Unemployment Clinic also offers 
computerized placement assistance, job opportunities listings, and free resume typing. 

A unique activity in the College is exemplified by JTI's Cobbler Training program, which is 
designed to perpetuate the dying skills of shoe repair. With our changing eConomy, budget- 
stretching services such as shoe repair represent small but reliable employment and 
entrepreneurship opportunities. 

/ • * 

CUSTOMIZED TRAINING PROGRAMS AT TRITON 



' More than twenty-five thousand workers have upgraded their job skills and knowledge 
through Triton's customized training. Triton (1) operates the customized courses, or (2) it jointly 
sponsors them with the company, or (3) It sets up cooperative aVangements by which the 
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company's or trade association's own training facilities are housed on campus. As Daniel 
Moriarty, vice-president for acadamic affairs^ points out: 

There are no value judgments involved, just. . . whatever meets the needs of that 
particular industry. We want to be flexible for all types of [training] relationships. We 
are not advocating one type pf relationship. . . we are advocating flexibility.* 

O'stomized training is offered through virtually every arm pf the Schools of Career 
Educaftion and of Continuing Education. For example, many Employee Development Institute 
(EDI) courses customized and offered at the work sites, and may or rnay not be for credit. 
The Job Train istitute (JTI) likewise customizes courses or seminars, frequently offering 
them at its faciliUes on campus. The overlaps are not considered a problem at Triton, where the 
philosophy is simply that whoever can'do the job best should do it. 

As a result, the College has reached put to deliver customized training for a wide variety of 
companies, trade associations, and agencies. Several programs have involved bnngmg trade 
associations directly on campus to establish permanent training headquarters there, with a long- 
term College-trade associatron relationship. 

The following sections relate two customized training "success stories"— examples of the 
exemplary customized training programs delivered by Triton College to upgrade and retrain adult 
Workers. 



General Motors Corporation 

General (Motors (GM) and Triton began working together on customized training for GM in , 
early 1981. GM requested assistance in three areas of customized training to enable persons 
working on or with GM products to keep a*^ reast of theJatgst technological changes in its^ 
automobiles. As Ken McCoort, GM's manager of training development, explains. 

Triton was selected because we couldn't handle all ou*" own training needs. Our thirty- 
one training centers throughout the counlry were packed when we began searching 
the country for additional training centers Triton has state-of-the-art equipment 
and good automotive instructors. ("Businesses Spending More" 1982, p. 3) 

Triton's three training programs for GM are designed to meet the specific needs of (1) 
mechanics working at GM dealerships who need skills upgrading, (2) apprentices in GM 
'mechanics, and (3) insurance adjustors who deal with claims on GM products. 

' The upgrading training of experiertced mechanics is for mechanics employed at GM 
dealerships. These involve short-term workshops on the latest technologies going into GM cars, 
suQh as computer command control. Most of the workshops are for a week or less of instruction. 
This portion of the Triton-GM training has been delivered by Triton instructors at the site of the. 
Hinsdale GM Training Center. 

Apprenticeship training for GM mechanics is a two-year associate's degree program, and 
Triton is one of six collegV "n the country providing such customized apprenticeship training for 
GM. The program— using bi^l autos and GM equipment— is an on-campus automotive mechanic 
program for which students are screened by the sponsoring GM dealerships. Training takes 

•Personal interview with Daniel Mb arty, Vice-President for Academic Affairs, Tnton College, 8 July 1982 
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eighty-seven weeks,' combining cl^ss work with practical experience, in which students spend 
thirty-nine of the training weeks (intermittently, between blocks of classroom sessions) w^h their 
sponsoring GM dealers. GM itself donated about $130,000 in GM equipment for the prog^m. 

The GM Insurance Adjustor program is a short (three-week) but intensive basic auto 
mechai:>ic§^coursA paid for by GM and given on the Triton campus. The School of Career 
Education works closely with EDI to deliver the training, which deals solely with GM cars. This 
program enables insurance adjustors to be able to recognize true problems with GM products, 
especially regarding claims for defects. 



The National Society of Die Casting Engineers 

After searching for some time for an appropriate location for its headquarters and training 
facilities, the National Society of Die Casting Engineers (SDCE) chose the Triton College 
campus as its site. The SDCE constructed a national training center the campus^to house its 
headquarters and to provide upgrading for die-casting employees as well as basic training for 
new entrants into the occupation. The SDCE has equipped the training center/lab with $300,000 
in equipment, a*hd Triton provides expert instructors and a complete catalog of courses. This 
arrangement represents the first time a communUy college has housed and staffed a training 
(Senturfor a professional trade organization. 

According to James F. Cannon, executive vice-president for SDCE, "Through our 
cooperative effort ... we will teacb the whole process from the time a person comes into the die- 
casting field to what he (sic) noe,ds to know in order to maximize his contribution to the 
company and, of course, to himpelt" (Carmichael 1981). Students in Triton's two-year associate's 
degree program with SDCE will enter industry as di^-casting operators, IVid will be able to move 
upward to a supervisory capacity once thoy have gained additionaLexp^ience. 

This unique kind of arrangement (the first of several, with more in current negotiation) is 
expected to accrue a number of benefits both for Triton and for the Society. The benefits to the 
SDCE are expected to be as follows: 

• The diercasting industry will have^a central location for training present employees or 
new entrants in the field, a location that wilUbe enhanced by its association with a 
leading community college. 

• The opportunity for national training will be enhanced by Triton's outstar.ding location, 
not only in terms of metropolitan Chicago but in terms of its ready access to O'Hare air 
field. 

• The numerous advantages of a comprehensive educational facility will be available- 
excellent conference and dining facilities, media services, printing, etc. (Kozlowski and 
Magnesen 1981) 

The benefits to Triton College are expected to be as follows: 

• Triton's growing reputation's an institutior\ that understands industry needs and is 
willing to work with industry on the resolution of those needs will receive a significant 
boost 
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• Local students will have an opportunity to pursue a career in die casting, an opportunity 
that Triton couldjnot have provided by itself because it lacked existing space and capital 
budget requirements to equip a die-casting laboratory. Because of the unique program, 
the Illinois Community College Board has desigr»t3d the new program a "state" 
program, meaning that there will be no other programs in the state of Illinois. 

• Triton College Will have access to the latest changes in die-casting technology with the 
location of technological leaders in the field on the campus. 

• Other programs at Triton— Machine Technology, Design/Drafting, Apprenticeship 
Training. Engineering— will have ready access to technologically related developments 
and a source for on-campus field trips and speakers. 

• Opportunities will be available for increased revenue through seminars and workshops, 
as-well as through generation of regular credits. 

• The cost of constructing the facility will be offset by lease payments made by the SDCE 
to Triton College. 

• The economy of Illinois should also benefit, as die-casting operations can expand 
because of the availability of locally trained personnel. (Ibid.) 

to 

In addition, the introduction of such relationships with SDCE and other trade associations is 
expected to help-provide up-to-date information and equipment in new and advancing . 
technologies, to generate student enrollment opportunities, to combat declining trends in high 
school graduations, and to assist Triton in maintaining its "currency" in high-technology training. 

OVERVIEW OF PROCESS FOR DELIVERY OF UPGRADING AND RETRAINING 



This section examines, in detail, how Triton participates in economic deyelopment in its 
service area through the delivery of customized .and noncustomized upgrading and retraining. 
The section reviews (1) critica' finkages, exchange of information, and marketing for upgrading 
and retraining, (2) needs assessment procedures, (3) customized training agreements, (4) the 
critical processes in program design and delivery; (5) the "hows" of course approvals for 
customized training, (6) information about costs, funding, and tiJition for customized training. (7) 
information about selection and upgrading of instructors, (8) information on scheduling and 
allocation of facilities and equipment, and (9) methods of evaluating both training programs and 
the entire College approach to upgrading and retraining adult workers. 

Linkages, Information Exchange^ and Marketing 

Four m'ijor actors are involved in the process of creating, designing, and delivering 
upgrading and retraining programs at Triton. (1) the state community college structure and the 
state economic development structure. (2) business and industry, (3) trade associations or 
societies, and (4) the Triton College Board of Trustees and the College itself. For effective 
programs to be developed and delivered, the actors must be reasonably synchronized in the 
related values, plaris, and actions. Feedback at all stages is vital, and cooperation and flexibility 
are key elements for success. 
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As mentioned earlier, the state legislature has creaied an economic development function for 
the Department of Commerce and Community Affairs (DCCA). Triton has recently begun to 
participate in the state's new High Impact Training (HITS)i program, which is admijiistered by 

, both DCCA and the state Division of Adult and Vocational Education. Triton has n ade effective 
use of the communications skills of its own administrative staff and its board of trustees in 
fostering a superb working relationship with state agencies and legislators, as well as with the 
state Community College Board. The president and other administrative staff at Triton have met 
wi.th various state agencies, with the state's Council of Presidents of Community Colleges, and 
with the state governor and his High Technology Task Force in order to stimulate and facilitate 

.the sta'te's involvement of community colleges in economic development efforts. The initiative of 
Triton College administrators has frequently captured the attention and. in part, has stimulated 
the organization of such meetings. 

Triton's links witl^ industry are many and complex, involving interactions as casual as 
telephone calls for information for Triton's "environmental scanning" process and as formal as 
General Motors' uniquely. customized training relationship with the College. Triton includes many 
industry representatives on the advisory committees for its training areas not only to help keep 
the programs up to date, but also to keep the local companies in tune with the College's goals, 
needs, and services. Some training relationships involve cosponsoring seminars or courses with 
outside companies or organizations. 

Triton's linkages with trade associations or societies are truly exemplary. The location of the 
Society of Die Casting Engineers' headquarters on thie Triton campus was the first time such a 
relationship was formed with a community college. Representatives of the various societies 
locating on the Triton campus who are experts in their fields serve on advisory committees for 
related training programs. The College supplies instructors for the societies' own upgrading . 
courses and seminars. These mutually beneficial linkages are aggressively pursued by Triton 
administrators, who envision an "Avenue of Societies" located on the campus at some time in the 
future. 



Methods of Promoting College/Industry 
Information Exchange 

Triton uses every available resource it has both to gather pertinent information from industry 
for upgrading programs, equipment, and instruction, and to disseminate information about its 
own sen^ices. Many important contacts have been made through the College's marketing thrust, 
bringing In customized training requests and vital information about changing skills, 
occupations, and levels of job demand. Triton's membership in numerous professional networks 
has been another useful source of information and resource for the dissemination of Triton 
services. ^ 

Other pivotal resources for staying in close contact with industry (as well as with societies 
and trade associations) are Triton's program advisory committee members and its adjunct faculty 
members and seminar consultants. Many advisory committee members and part-time faculty aie 
concurrently employed with (or own) local businesses and industries, or are active members of 
trade associations. With their dual participation in the affairs of the College and of their 
organizations, these key persons are sensitive to the needs and purposes of both kinds of 
organizations and function as "two-way streets'* for the promotion of each other's cooperative 
potential. 
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Triton*s Marktiing Approach 



Aggressive marketing is a key process in Triton's .delivery of customized and noncustomized 
training for upgrading and retrainiiYg adult workers. The College has used virtually every kind of 
rr^arketing method, including brochures; advertising in newspapers, magazines, and on radio; 
radio interviews, newspaper articles*based on interviews with Triton staff; telemarketing; and so 
forth. 

Triton primarily has two audiences it tries to reach: potential students (most of whom are 
working adults) and companies. The process of reaching students makes use of clever ad * 
approaches and mass marketing through newspapers and the like. (The College did attempt to 
market some courses through television advertising, but it was not cost-effective.) With 
considerable success, JTI has taken ads in the local newspapers with two-page spreads in the 
Sunday magazine supplements to advertise its continuing education and credit courses. The 
executive director of the Continuing .Education Center for Nursing and Allied Health 
Professionals recently determined a marketing strategy for the center by using a market-testing 
strategy: 

I advertised every month last year, other than July, in the Tribune, In the "Tempo*' 
section they have a nursing area, and the ad ran. us something like $700-900 with a list 
of programs. ... We put in a false name that doesn't exist on campus . . . and then I 
had the secretaries keep track of it, and then J found that my greatest month was 
August, when people are thinking about going back to scho6l. And so August and 
September were probably our best two months for advertising.* 
< 

The College uses brochures, posters, and an inventive advertising approach in its catalogs to 
present its upcoming courses. For example, early morning continuing education courses were 
recently advertised in a College catalog under the title ''Breakfast of Champions." This humorous 
approach, caught the attention of potential students, and early morning courses^ which usually 
had poor registration, were filled up. Triton staff members take great care to present afl course 
advertisements creatively, professionally, and attractively and to ensure that the ads have 
considerable credibility and appeal. 

In reaching out to industry, Triton has used slick, highly professional advertising in 
magazines such as High Technology and in its "herringbone" brochures— smartly designed 
brochures (with a herringbone-wool pattern, lij^e a business suit) that are part of the "Tritorvfor 
Training" marketing strategy. This strategy is how Triton markets its customized training. Tne 
main "herringbone" brochure gives an inviting overview of Triton's customized training . 
successes, its services, its facilities, course offerings, and other physical support for customized 
trainmg, its philosophy regarding customized training ("Triton's management team understands 
your training problems"); and the advantages of Triton's excellent location in the near west 
suburbs of Chicago. 

The "Triton for Training" promotional campaign goes b3yond ads in magazines and 
newspapers to the use of a concerted, well-designed direct mail marketing strategy. The direct 
mail strategy uses the "herringbone" brochures (a geniaral information bocJklet and a folded, 
more succinct brochure), and two letters. The first letter, sent to a company president or director 
of training, opens with the question. "Are you running a business or are you running a school?" 
The letter then introduces Triton's offer to conduct a training needs assessment for the company. 



'Personal interview with Beverly Curry. Executive Director. Continuing Education Center for Nursing and Allied Health 
Professionals. Triton College. 8 July 1982. 
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at no cost or obligation to the firnn, and extends an invitation to call the College or to return an 
enclosed postpaid card. If a company does not respond within a reasonable amount of time, a 
follow-up letter is sent. The follow-up letter opens with: 

Dear Executive: 

I'd like to take this opportunity to compliment you. Your employee training 
programs must be operating at peak efficiency level . . . accomplishing all the things 
that you want them to. . . . If these ttjings weren't true, you'd be asking me to tell you 
more about Triton for Training, 



The,direct mail marketing campaign, which is an ongoing Cfieration. is conducted through 
the office of the associate vice-president for economic development at Triton. Should the Triton 
staff receive even the slightest "nibble" from a company, a staff member immediatelyJolJows it 
up with a telephone call. The Economic Development Office employs four telephone marketers 
who have been trained in telemarketing tSy professional trainers. The objective of the phone calls 
is to make an appointment with the company chief executive or the director of training. Once the 
appointment is made. College staff members (often the associate vice-president for economic 
development or one of the associate deans or directors from one of the schools^r centers) visit 
the company to sell Triton's customized training. This marketing approach has been very 
successful. . V , 

Besides the direct mail marketing operation, the various schools and centers have their own 
approaches to personal marketing of their customized services. For example, JTI employs a 
number ^f staff as placement officers to develop potential job placements for graduates of JTI ' 
training. As these persons make contacts with companies in the area, they are also expected to 
make use of those contacts to help bring in new training opportunities. The direfcjor of .JTI 
spends a portion of her time "knocking on doors** of local companies to generate opportunities 
for customized training programs through JTI. In the School of Career Education, various 
prografm areas have program coordinators— faculty members who, in addition to teaching and 
other duties, both sell and develop customized programs. Progr'^m coordinators receive a stipend 
for any program sales and development they initiate. 

Program Design and Delivery 
Needs Assessment for Upgrading and Retraining 

Needs assessment for industry. As part of its marketing approach for customized training, 
Tnton offers free technical assistance— usually in the form of training needs analysis— to existing 
or incoming companies. For companies that then request customized training, the needs 
analyses serve as the basis for outlining specialized programs to improve the skills and 
productivity of the employees. 

As part of Triton College's strategic planning, College staff members (especially the 
administrative staff) are continually involved in activities termed ''environmental scanning." These 
involve needs assessments of job markets (short- and long-range), technological change, and 
emerging skills. Such activities also serve as evaluations of the College's placement successes, 
marketing approach, and so forth. (Triton does not have a formal needs assessment process, 
although its director of research and research staff do conduct some formal surveys.) College 
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staff members "scan*' the environment in their own ways, but are e)^pected to, keep their ' 
particular areas^ up to date in terms of meeting changing technological needs, job demand, 
certification, and so forth. As Triton's president points out, "I think we have such extensive 
contacts with business that we aren't missing out on anything very often , . . / 

environmental scanning involves keeping close contacts with industry and government and 

with reading widely in related ar^as. College administrators encourage any College staff person 

to watch foi opportunities for the College to reach out into the community with training, and to 

.seize that opportunity or pass on the information. 
» ^ 

The College's research staff embers conduct formal surveys to, assess community needs 
and to determine the congruity (or lack of congruity) between College training and community 
needs. Triton^s Office of Research annually conducts a follow-up survey of occupational 
graduates to monitor changing employment opportunities. The College also has had a Gallup 
poll taken of its service community to assess community educational needs as well as attitudes 
toward flexible schedules and interests in various types of courses. These data are used 
intensively for marketing training services (especially by the School of Continuing Education), as 
well as for revision, deletion, or addition of courses or programs. 



Training Agreements for Customized Programs 

Tritoq^'s customized training agreements with companies and trade associations are 
essentially contracts to delive- specific training. Many of these contracts ane open-end3d in terms 
of their ongoing nature. 

Training agreements with trade associations that have their headquarters on campus are 
special, and grant certain mutually beneficial privileges to each of the participants. For example, 
the training facilities for the Society of Die Casting Engineers are to be used not only for the 
Society*s own upgrading and training courses for its members, but also for one- and two-year 
entry-level training programs offered as part of Triton's career education curricula. 

A variety of other training agreements involve cosponsorship and cooperation in conducting 
training courses with companies, trade associations, and other organizations and educational 
institutions. 



Course Development ^^ 

For noncustomized instructional program's, Triton makes strong use of its environmental 
scanning information, its advisory committees, and the expertise of its own faculty members 
(including adjunct faculty) to prqvide input for the design and development of courses or 
programs. In the School of Career Education, the program coordinators become involved in 
developing both noncustomized and customized courses. For example. In school year 1982-1983 
the progr&m coordinator for the Nuclear Medicine program wilfperform the following task^ 
related to program design and development, in addition to other duties: 

• Revise [course] NUM 120 to include computer content. 



•Personal Interview with Brent Knight. President. Triton College. 8 July 1982. 
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• Evaluate and identify clinicai facilities .to determine if changes within the hospital will 
impact upon the program. 



• Coordinate activities of ten clinical institutions. 



• Pursue expanded facilities to serve increased enrollment. 



• Assume leadership role for Nuclear l\rtedicine program. 



For customized programs, design and development are often cooperative efforts between the 
College staff and company representatives. At other times, the College staff members prepare 
most of the course, often by modifying units of courses offered regularly at the College. In cases 
where the customized program is one that has already been developed and used by the company, 
(or trade association) at its own training facilities, Triton staff members make what modifications 
are necessary to suit the College facilities or other specifications and to reproduce the training 
experiences according to the company or societ/s design. 

The Job Training Institute frequently customizes a regular course to fit an accelerated 
structure, or revises it to make use of company-specific equipment or processes. Customized 
courses borrow freely from established courses, while maintaininrg the kind of flexibility needed 
to meet the needs of individual learners as well as of the particular firm or trade association. 
Most of the customized JTI courses make use of part-time (adjunct) faculty for instructors. These 
instructors are also frequently commissioned to work with the company and the College staff in 
designing and developing the courses. This arrange ment is especially useful for hif^hly technical 
courses utilizing changing technologies aod-^quipment 



JTI and other deliverers of customized training at Triton usually require (hree months from 
the time that a customized course is requested until it is designed, developed, and ready for 
implementation. 

Curriculum materials and content. In finding or devising curriculum materials and content, 
there is a long history of excellent cooperation among different schools and departments at 
Triton. The accelerated courses offered through JTI, for example, are often condensed versions 
of full-length courses offered in the School of Career Education. 



Many courses— both noncustomized and customized, though especially the latter— are 
designed to Include some basic skills components early in the course. For example, the Screw 
Machine program has a two-week mathematics and blueprint reading "brush-up" component so 
students are reasonably competent in reading micrometers and performing necessary 
calculations. 

For customized courses, the content is cooperatively determined by the company or 
organization, the College.administration. and the course instructors. In many cases, companies 
provide their own instructional manuals and/or materials for the 'course. An example is General 
Motors' arrangement with Triton for its mechanics apprenticeship training program. Although the 
students for the program are actually sponsored by individual dealerships. GM provides most 
materials (components) for training. Anytime a component is more than two years old, GM's 
policy is. "We want it back and we will replace it with the latest." 

Selection of mode of Inttructlor/Flexibility is the key principle in all instructional delivery, 
and the College endeavors to offer the highest quality instruction in whatever mode best suits 
students. For example, some courses are available in a modular, open-entry/open-exit structure 
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(such as the word processing lab, which allows students to come or go at will during operating 
hours). For some courses, the use of videotaped instructional materials allows modular learning 
at the students* own pace and time during a semester. Many courses are also available as 
telecourses (broadcast on cable television), and some have been offered as a series of lessons in 
a local newspaper. ^ 

Tnton instructors make excellent use of adult education principles, particularly in the" School 
of Continuing £ducation*s courses and customized courses. Group process techniques are an 
important part of many courses. Jnstructors are expected to vary the teaching modes in order to 
keep interest levels up. and student input is solicited during the courses to help keep courses 
interesting and on track. Team teaching and interdisciplinary teaching are also important 
methodologies that add much to the interest and pertinence of Triton's courses. 

Customized courses are carefully tailored to meet the needs of both the companies or 
organizations and the employee-students. For example, iathe GM Apprentice Mechanics 
Training program, the instructional mode shifts back and fo^'th over the duration of the program 
between on-campus instruction and hands-on experience at the students' sponsoring 
dealerships. In cooperative training programs with trade associations or societies that have their 
training headquarters on the Triton campus, even greater flexibility in instructional mode is ^ 
possible. Practicing, experienced members of the societies are available to lecture to students* 
(especially those in the School cf Career Education programs) at Triton, and to share theTr 
insights and experiences. The on-campus society arrangements allow a uniquely close 
relationship between professionals and apprentices and between the College and industry 



Course Approval 

Courses that grant credit must be approved by the department chairperson and/or program 
advisory board, and must also be approved by a curriculum committee made up of three to four 
administrators, three faculty,, three support staff, and several students. This committee meets 
twice a month. If the course is approved by the committee, it goes to the president of the College 
and His cabinet, who review the curriculum an(t either pass or reject it. From there it goes to the 
Triton College Board of Trustees, who submit it to the Illinois Community College Board for final 
approval. 

Many customized courses are not given for credit, but Triton obtains credit approval if a 
company requests it. As many customized courses are condensed or only slightly modified 
versions of approved, credit-granting courses at the College, course approval is usually not 
necessary in order to grant credit. 



Funding and Budget 

Most of the noncustomized courses delivered by Triton are paid for by student tuition and 
funds from the state and local taxes. Triton has made every effort to keep the costs of its 
programs and courses at the lowest possible level for area residents. In noncustomized courses 
given through JTl and EDI. companies or organizations s6metimes Bend employees to take the 
courses and pay the tuition. In addition, some companies request noncustomized courses for 
delivery at ine company site (e.g., English as a second language, mathematics courses, and other 
coursps identical to those in career education or continuing education programs). In these cases, 
the company also pays the students' tuition. « 
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Except for HITS training, customized courses are paid fpr entirely by the company 
requesting the course^ whether it is delivered at the company site, on campus, or at another 
location. Costs for customfzed courses are calculated on a break-even basis (i.e., on the basis of 
the number of.students attending and th6 costs to the College for running the course in terms of 
facilities, materials, instructor fees, etc.). Thus, the College charges the company only what it 
actually costs to run the program. Most customized courses are taught by adjunct faculty, who 
receive between fourteen and fifteen dollars an hour for teaching. As a result, ins jctor costs are 
often a large portion of customized course costs. Even so,' Triton offers customised training at or 
just barely above the break -even point in order to deliver the most 9ost-effective trainin^services 
possible. ® 



Selection of Instructors 

^ Recruitment and selection of instructors. Triton College retains a faculty with wide-ranging 
expertise in technical and related subject areas. Most faculty members in ^e School of Arts and 
sciences are full-time. About one-fOurth of the faculty in the School of Career Education is full- 
time, with three-fourths being part-time or adjunct faculty. This ratio is about one to one in the 
School of Continuing Education. Triton's location in a heavily industrialized and major business 
area is a good one, as there are many persons with business or industrial expertise and hands-on 
experience available to serve as part-time instructors. * * 

In the School of Continuing Education, the directors of some p/ogram areas deliberately 
select instructors so that an interdisciplinary instructional team is formed. Thus, team teaching 
(or "marrying the practitioner with the educator") is used to considerable advantage. For 
example, in the School of Continuing Education's Allied Health area, a medical social worker, a 
nurse, a physician, an allied heajth worker, an expert in nuclear medicine, an x-ray technician, a 
dietitian, and even a clergyperson may become involved in the interdisciplinary planning for a 
program as well as its teaching. A program area may have planning and instructional input from 
as many as ten different but related disciplines. 

Instructors, whether fulhtime or adjunct, are chosen carefully, using interagency networking 
and recommendations from companies, advisory committees, and other knowledgeable sources. 
EDI uses primarily adjunct faculty— persons who are essentially consultants and who have 
extensive industry or business experience. JTI generally locates its own instructors (also 
primarily part-timers), whose selection is the responsibility of the JTI director. For many 
customized courses, the instructors are skilled employees of the company being served. 

Instructor preparation and upgrading provisions. Triton makes numerous provisions and 
offers a variety of incentives to encourage both full-time and adjunct faculty to prepare for 
effective teaching and to upgrade their skills and knowledge. The usual, rather heavy teaching 
load for full-time facultyjs fourteen to sixteen lecture hours, so staff development must be 
squeezed into instructors' schedules whenever possible. Four major workshops on teaching 
methods, tests, and measurement are held on Saturday mornings for faculty. Faculty are not 
requi/ed to attend, but receive a stipend as well as a small salary raise for completing the 
modules. In addition, ^'professional growth units" are given for "return to industry" experience to 
full-time faculty who use their summer vacations or sabbaticals to acquire practical work 
experience in their specialties. In addition, each department gets a fund of $600 for faculty 
development, plus a $150 travel allowance per staff member for professional development 
purposes. 
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Part-time faculty have extensive facuity development programs available. One program pairs 
full-time faculty members with adjunct faculty in a mentor relationship. Ther^re also "eat and 
meet" sessions Jor part-time faculty—a light dinner with a twenty-minute presentation just prior 
to evening classes, in addition, a computerized student evaluation of part-time instructors is 
administered at the-end of every semester. TheSe evaluations, according to the dean of the 
School of Career Education, are "an excellent device for screening and monitoring part-timers"' 
as well as for pointing out their need for further professional development (usually in the area of 
instructional techniques). Finally, part-time faculty in the School of Career Education are given 
an "instructor survival kit." which provides tips on teaching techniques and the like, 

• - I* 

Scheduling, Facllltlet, and Equipment ' ^ 

Triton attempts to meet the diverse scheduling needs of adults through its flexible (and oft^n 
innovative) course schedules. In school year 1981-1982. Triton offered a wide variety of c .ss 
times, course lengths, and locations to meet student needs. Some of these options inclucj<3 the 
following; ' 

• Early morning classes— the "Breakfast of Champions" courses— offered from 7.00 to 7,50 
a.m. for those students who have regular daytime jobs. 

• "Midnight College," which makes career education opportunities available between 11.00 
p.m. and 4:00 afm. This arrangement is especially useful for courses requiring use of 
equipment that ii in high demand at other times of the day and for students who work 
second shift and would normally be unable to attend classes. 

• Open-entry courses (such as the School of Career Education's Word 
Processing/Specialized Typewriting 'c^wirse) in which students can enroll and begin 
classes at any time during the year, and can choose their own cla3s hours. 

• "Tuesday-Thursday College," in which regular classes are scheduled into concentrated 
time blocks during the day or evening. This program allows students to earn an 
associate degree in one of four program areas in three years. ' 

• Nine-week condensed courses, asually offered through the Job Training Institute, in 
which students meet for longer class sessions than they vyould for normal classes but 
cover the same course content as they would in a full semester, 

• Telecourses broadcast a variety of times on a local TV station, at Triton, or at three 
nearby public libraries. Videotaped and radio courses are also offered, and a unique 
arrangement with the Chicago Tribune allows students to take courses via a series of . 
newspaper articles. 

• "Flexible Entrance Courses." which are organized into modules to allow students to 
enroll up to the midterm date of a semester, and then catch up on the modules at their 
own pace. 

• Neighborhood classes, which include daytime and evening classes offered at extension 
centers such as area high suhools. 



•Personal interview with Vernon Magnusen, Dean of the School of Career Education. Triton College, 8 July 1982 
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• "Family College/' which offers courses on the weekends in which children and parents 
can learn something together, regardless of their age, thus allowing families to attend 
college together. 

• Triton's accelerated basic certificate programs, which offer condensed^courses and 
programs. These alfow students to learn skills that are in demand by local businesses in 
a very short amount of Jime, while still covering all the content of full-semester courses. 
The accelerated courses are most often offered through the Job Training Institute. 

• Registration at convenient locations such as in shopping centers and o*'.3r locations. ^ 

Much of the equipment used in Triton programs is donated by area companies or 
organizations, who see the advantages in^helpihg keep Triton's training facilities up to date. In 
the SchodI of Career Education, where the up-to-date equipment is a particular need, program 
coordinators monitor the use, maintenance, and replacement of equipment as needed. 
Equipment replacement funds for most programs are drawn from the College budget, and 
typically amount to 10 percent of the entire budget annually. There is no state agency to provide 
a pool of equipment for state community collegw!^ 

Triton^s program of bringing societies and company training headquarters to the campus is 
one of its most potent strategies for providing the up-to-date equipment needed for its 
programs— particularly for new programs in emerging technologies. When such organizations 
locate their training facilities on campus, they generally provide or donate all equipment 
necessary for training in their specialties. As part of the College/society arrangement, such 
facilities and equipment are made available for noncustortiized training by the College, as well as 
for customized training for the society or cdimpany. 

Sharing facilities has been a problem, especially with the overlap of training areas between 
the various schools and institutes. As there is high demand for the use of certain labs and 
equipment (e.g., the word processing lab), Triton prefers to set up customized courses at 
company sites whenever possible. 



EvaiuBtlon 

Evaluation of courses and programs. Virtually every course, program, or seminar delivered 
by Tnton is monitored in order to ensure that the program content, instructional methodology, 
and instructor are meeting the objectives and expectations of the sponsoring school or institute 
(or in the case of customized courses, of the company or organization that requested the 
course), in courses operated by the SchOQl of Career Education or the School of Continuing 
Education, deans and associate or assistant deans visit classes and periodically monitor them In 
EDI, the program director monitors the opening of every semfhar the Institute offers. 

The School of Continuing^Education^s Center for Health Professionals recently pilot-tested a 
summative evaluation instrument that was administered in five arbitrary courses in order to 
determine (1) why students selected Triton for their training, (2) whether they came to the 
program voluntarily, or because they were told to do so by their employers, and (3) what they 
planned to do with their training experience. This instrument will now be used widely to" guide 
the selection and direction of future courses offered by the center. 

The Employee Development Institute evaluates every one of its seminars by having 
participants fill out an anonymous evaluation at the end of the seminar. The evaluations provide 
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feedback on the effectiveness of (1) the instructor (s). (2) the programming and content, and (3) 
the facilities and administgation. The evaluations also gather information related to future 
marketing of the same or similar seminars. 

Customized courses have a specific formative evaluation component whereby an evaluation 
form is given to students halfway through the course. Instructors then use the feedback to 
modify the course or redirect it if the need is indicated. 

Customized training courses aiso have a built-in summative evaluation, which students fill 
out at the conclusion of the course. Frsquentiy, companies and organizacions also conduct their 
own evaluation of the course's effectiveness. The College further relies on verbal feedbacH from 
companies and organizations to administrators such as the associate diean of bi^mess and 
technology, who maintains almost continual contact with area businesses. 

Triton has a number of evaluation provisions for ensunng the quality of its instructors, 
including the monitoring of classes and seminars and the formative and summat.ve course 
evaluations: Adjunct faculty are evaluated specifically through two methods. (1) a computerized 
student evaluation form administered at the end of each semester, and (2) evaluations of adjunc 
faculty conducted in the Career Education programs by full-time program coordinators. Each 
coordinator is responsible for evaluating a minimum of two adjunct faculty per semester in his or 
her specialty area, as well as for serving asjcv^advisor to the department chairperson or \ 
associate dean on the hiring, evaluatiqn^ihd retention of adjunct faculty. 

Evaluation of Industry sor/lcss. As mentioned. Triton makes good use of mformal. feedback 
from area companies and organizations in evaluating its effectiveness in meeting area training 
needs. The College also conducts formal evaluations m order to guide its programmatic and 
service decisions and policies Most of these evaluations are conducted through the College's 
Office of Research. An example of such a survey is the annual follow-up of occupational 
graduates This survey is conducted by telephone, with all calls to graduates made in the evening 
to optimiafe response rates. 

Although the state requires that community colleges conduct such follow-ups every five 
years. Tnton conducts one evory year in order to monitor changing employment opportunities 
for Triton graduates. 



Short Courses 

Besides the full-length and condensed courses offered by Triton, the College delivers 
hundreds of short courses— seminars, clinics, and workshops— for interested persons and for 
companies and organizations m the Triton service area and around the state. A great many of 
these courses are tailored to meet special short-term training needs to upgrade the skills and 
knowledge of employees in specific companies or organizations. 

Customized seminars and courses are given at times and places most convenient to the 
participants or to accessing needed equipment. Logistics of seminars held on campus are^ 
arranged by Triton's seminar coordinators, logistics of those held elsewhere are arranged by the 
individual company or organization. The outline and obji^ctives of customized seminars are 
negotiated between the requesting company or organization and Tnton. but course instructors 
Jesign the actual seminar content. VVheie appropriate and possible, seminars are cosponsored 
with other educational or professional organizations or institutions. 
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Qualitylnstruction is clearly the key to successful seminars and workshops. Thqs, Triton 
makes excellent use of the expertise of its. own adjunct faculty and of consultants dra.wn from the 
community or through professional networks. Many «5eminars are team-taught with a variety of 
different speakers, whp can provide interdisciplinary perspectives on the topic. For many 
customized seminars, instructors are drawn from the sponsonng company or organization itself. 
Consultants, unlike adjunct faculty, are contracted on a one-time basis ^or each seminar. 

Most of the customized seminars and workshops conducted by Triton are offered through 
the Employea Development Institute, although any area of Triton (especially JTI and the School 
cf Career Education) that is most suited to fulfill a customized seminar need will deliver such 
traimng. EDI runs between 120 to 150 seminars a year, a great many of which are not 
* customised. Each noncustomized seminar is marketed individually with a brochure, and each 
brochure isVnailed to the personnel and training directors of between ten to twenty thousand « 
companies. Most of the customized seminars and workshops are developed from these contacts. 

SUMMARY ^ . 



Key Factors in Upgradii^ and Retraining at Triton 

At Tnton College, a wealth of key factors hav3 combined in a dynamic climate to create an 
institution whose forward-thinking services in upgrading and retraming adult workers are most 
exemplary. 

Some fixed faptors have given Triton special advantage in establishing its exemplary 
programs for regional economic development. The location of the College is particularly good» 
as it IS within the most heavily mdustriaiizedVegion of lllimq^is and within Ch jago's suburbs. 
Another advantage is that tie previous College president had mostly completed his own plans 
for establishing'Triton College as a truly comprehensive community college. This fjas Riven the 
current president a sch'd base upon which to create his own new priority for greater involvement 
in economic development. 

Triton has excellent linkages with the members of its own elected board of trustees, who in 
turn have good relationships with agencies and Aith legislators in both parties m the state 
capital. Triton's board entourages its economic development thrust and supports it with 
gdnerpus funding. 

Triton rnaxfrnizes its relationships with business, industry, government* and trade 
associations or societies by involving their leaders in College advisory committees. Such 
involvement is accomplished by bringing these persons in as part-time faculty or lecturers, and 
by literally delivering all kinds of training opportunities, customized and otherwise, to their 
doorstops Some yety special relationships (such as the ongoing customized training programs 
for General Motors and thejestablishjnent of the headquarters for the Society of Die Casting 
Engineers on the Triton campus) have been vigoroiisly pursued by the College. Advantages 
accruing to the College from such relati6nships incljdo equipment donations, expert members 
for advisory committers, experienced part-time1nstructors, and scholarships. 

Many key Triton administrators have extensive work experience in business or the trades. 
This gives the College an edge in dealing with companies, who can be assured that the College 
staff understands their priorities and "speaks their language.'* » ' 
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The management. style at Triton allows individual staff members to pursue their 
responsibilities and gOals in their own ways. There isJhe freedom to pursue ideas, but also the 
pressure to develop and achieve. The free flow of ideas is backed by teamwork and cooperation, 
and staff members dD not stand on protocol. Everyone (including the president) pitches in where 
he or she is needed according to individual competencies. Triton's "esprit de corps" ensures that 
responses to expressed community or company needs are met with enthusiasm and skill. 

Strategic planning, environmental scanning, and creative marketing are intrinsic to Triton's 
development of its goals, Triton's strategic planning uses corporate methods. Triton also uses . 
forecasting, supported by its environmental scanning and research surveys, to try to eliminate or 
avoid bureaucratic red tape (particularly in regard to funding sources) that can delay needed 
program implementation. The College pla^nners constantly strive to stay ahead of the times in 
terms of curriculum needs; a strategy that well serves a College in the midst of such high- 
technology companies as Quasar and General Motors. 

Strategic planning depends on determining which influences will change and which will 
remain in the coming years and on adjusting the College's development efforts accordmgly. The 
College has a separate Office of Research, which conducts formal and informal surveys of 
changing elements in such arenas as employment and education. The College's informal 
environmental scanning is the responsibility of all staff, but especially of the administrative staff, 
who are expected to "keep their ears to the ground" regarding changes in their specialty aieas. 
As the director of the Office of Research ppints out: 

Our environmental scanning frequently has us ahead of a lot of businesses in terms of 
what might be coming down the road. They may not b^ capably of investing in the 
kinds of advancements that we already know are eventually going to be either adopted 
by them oV will drive them out of business . . . things like CAD/CAM Jtechnology. . . , In 
a sense we are more up to date on that than a lot of businesses.* 

Use of such forecasting techniques allows Triton to bring trailing courses into operation as sooiY 
as they are needed— a vital service for companies whose capital investments are stretched to 
their limit to buy new technologies and whose solvency depends on making those new 
technologies work for them as quickly as possible. ^ 

Triton puts more resources into its marketing than most other educational institutions, 
although its investment is small compared to what a profit-making organization would invest. 
Triton staff members see marketing as the College's key to economic development efforts 
because it gets the word out about what the College is doing, what it has done, and what it is 
capable of doing. 

A major part of Triton's marketing makes use of the College's consistent credibility in serving 
the training needs of business and hdustry. By marketing ifself as a regional center for high- 
technology training, Triton places itself in a position to get some things that a typical community 
college cannot get. Triton is striving to become an institution that, should a company plan to 
donate equipment or scholarships or to request customized training services, will be considered 
as a primary site. Much of Triton's formal and informal marketing has promoted the notion that 
"wfic ^aople think of economic development in the greater Chicago area, they think of Triton 
College.'* 



•Personal interview with David Prendergast. Director, Office of Research. Triton College, 8 July 1982. 
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Triton's marketing approach 1s aggressive and slick. Reputation, credibility, commitment, and 
creativity are emphasized in,all of the College's press releases, publications, and other 
promotional activities. Methods employed include direct mail marketing with telemarketmg 
follovy-up, marketing through newspapers and radio, expert use of publicity, and immediate 
follow-up on all contacts and commitments. The College's promotional success is supported by a 
talented marketing and graphics staff. 

Of course, all of Triton's marketing evolves from the College's excellent and innovative 
delivery of training. Triton delivers what it promises, and College staff members make good on 
commitments even if there are some miscalculations. Staff members follow up on training 
arrangements and make them work, even if personnel or equipment costs exceed expectations. 

The delivery of training programs is highly flexible, and the College has a policy of being 
willing to try new things in order to meet the needs of adult learners.'Vic!eoiap,ed modular 
courses that can be taken at the students' own pace over a. semester are just Oi.e example of this 
responsiveness. Triton will also ta(;ce its courses and seminars wherever is mc:>t convenient for 
the students. 

Scheduling flexibility is one of the most pronounced factors in Triton's policy of service. 
Unique scheduling plans include the Midnight College. "Breakfast of Champions," express 
courses, and Tuesday-Thursday College, as well as telecourses and newspaper courses. Triton 
^Iso makes registering for courses fast and easy through registration on campus by telephone, 
and in local shopping centers and other convenient locations. 

« 

Two unique ways of delivering upgrading and'retraining to aduit workers are through the 
training programs offered by Triton's Employee Development Institute and ifs Job Training 
Institute. EDI is a separate institute in the College that delivers generic and customized seminars 
and short courses to upgrade employed adults' work skills. These seminars and short courses 
are held in offices and plants as well as on campus. JTI is also a separate institute that offers 
accelerated courses (100-300 hours) that teach entry-level skills for high demand jobs. JTI 
courses are created or dropped according to fluctuations in regional demands for those skills 
JTI training includes a placement service, which has a 70 percent placement rate. Although JTI 
and EDI incorporate some training ideas that appear in many other community colleges, the fact 
that both are independent institutions w'thir the College, with their own specified focuses, is an 
innovative concept in training. 

The School of Continuing Education and the School of Career Education also deliver 
customized training on request. In essence, these two schools are involved in creating and 
delivering customized training for business and industry at four levels: (1) college 
seminars/courses us^d as they are or slightly modified to the needs of the company or 
organization requesting the training, (2) seminars/courses tailored or developed cooperatively to 
meet the company's specific needs. (3) seminars/courses sponsored jointly with a company or 
organization to meet its needs, and (4) customized training for a specific company or 
organization that is housed in a permanent training installation on the Triton campus (e.g., the ' 
Society of Die Casting Engineers' headquarters). Triton tries to offer the greatest flexibility in 
order to meet the needs of each particular company or organization. 

Creating and developing continuing training relationships with organizations with ongoing 
training needs, such as GM or the Society of Oie Casting Engineers, are not new ideas. However, 
having societies and associations locate their training facilities (and even their entire 
headquarters) on a campus Is unique. Not only have these new relationships brought new 
facilities, equipment, expertise, and scholarships to Triton, they have also become a major way of 
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attracting' other societies and industry training contracts. The reaction of many company and 
society representatives v;ho visit Triton has been, "We had no idea that community colleges had 
(his sort of thing going on!" 

Triton takes all customized training very seriously. Basic skills components are inserted in 
almost all customized courses as "brush ups" for adult learners. Triton also considers good 
instructors to be a vital part of training. Faculty and consultants who teach the customized 
seminars and courses are "the cream of the crop," not only in terms of their expertise, but also in 
ternns of. thdir teaching abilities. . • ^ ^ ' 

Part-time faculty and consultants are usually brought in to teach customized courses, 
because full-time faculty already have heavy work loads, and because having a large pool of 
part-time faculty and consultantff'greatly extends the College'.s ability to be flexible in meetrng 
industry's needs Triton also develop's the capacities of it6 part-time faculty through instructional 
methodology seminars, "eat and meet sessions" before evening classes, assistance from full-time 
faculty members, and an instructor's survival manual containing teaching tips and other useful 
information. 



Overall Success of Triton's Approach 

♦ 

Triton has already begun to fulfill a number of its goals related to economic development. 
TKe Job Training Institute and the Employee Development Institute— innovative concepts whose 
creation involved considerable risk— are operating efficiently and effectively. The president's 
vision of an "Avenue of the Societies" on campus is well under way, with more trade associations 
inquiring about or in negotiation with Triton for location of their training facilities and/or 
headquarters at Triton. New' program areas, such as the Laser/Optics program, are being 
developed and put into place according to the training needs predicted by Triton's environmental 
scanning. Negotiations are underway for yet more new programs, including a CAD/CAf\/1 facility. 

'in over fifteen years of providing customized training. Triton has upgraded the skills and 
knowledge of over twenty-five thousand adult workers. In 1981 alone, EDI delivered over 166 
different training packages to sixty-three different organizations, and trained over twenty-two 
hundred adult students. The College h^s established large, ongoing training contracts with a 
number of major corporations, including Quasar and GM. The College attracts over two 
thousand students a year from the city of Chicago, even though the city is out of Triton's district 
and tuition for Illinois residents outside the district is substantially higher than for district 
residents. In fact, student evaluations of Triton's seminars have consistently shown that most 
students come t?> Triton for training because of the quality of the instruction— not because of the 
Collegers accessibility Through all this, Triton has managed to keep its costs to students and to 
companies and organizations low. 

r 
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South Oklahoma City Junior College 



OVERVIEW OF THE COLLEGE AND SETTING 

4 

South Oklahoma City Junior College (SOCJC) is the largest institution of higher education 
in Oklahoma City. It was founded in 1972 to serve the southern half of the city. This is a large, 
spread-out area containing a sizeable industrial and business component as well as resideritial 
neighborhoods. About 60 to 70 percent of the College's students come from Oklahoma City 
proper and 90 to 95 percent from the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, which includes five 
counties. The oil industry has a strong effect on the economy of the city, and in the first half of 
1982, that industry was still healthy, as reflected in a low 5 percent unemployment rate. 

The College is noted for its accountability and flexibility in responding to t^ie needs of 
individuals and companies in its service area and beyond. The College's programs, services, and 
environments are learner and learning centered. The competency-based approach is applied to 
bOih education and management of the institution. The performance of all, those associated with 
the College— whether students, or faculty, or administrators— is evaluated against the goals and 
objectives set for them. 

The architecture of the College reflects its philosophy through open landscaping of offices, 
classrooms, and service centers. This is intended to enhance accessibility and communication 
and to provide flexibility in programs and services. 

OVERVIEW OF STRUCTURE FOR UPGRADING AND RETRAINING 



State-level Structure 

Although SOCJC was formed in 1972 as a technical education district, new legislation in 
1974 made it part of the state's system of higher education. As §uch, SOCJC is under the 
governance qf the Oklahoma State Board of Regents for Higher Education. The State Board of 
Regents oversees twenty-six colleges and universities. Coordination— is provided at the state . 
level under the State Regents, with emphasis in the areas of functions and programs of study, 
standards of education, and finances. Operation and management responsibility for each 
institution is vested in a governing board of regents at the local level. 

Oklahoma has received national recognition for its effective system for attracting new 
industry to the state. This is a well-coordinated effort among the Oklahoma Office for Economic 
Development, the Oklahoma Vocational and Technical Education Department,.the Governor's 
Industrial Team, and local chambers of commerce. Junior colleges are not included as active 
members of this team. However, once new industries are established and operating in Oklahoma, 
they have a continuing need for upgrading and retraining, arid the community junior colleges are 
responsive to this need. They see this recurrent training as an important part pf their mission. 
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institutional Structure 

Organj^zatlon of the Coiiege 

South Oklahoma City Junior College (SOCJC) is under the immediate jurisdiction of a local 
board of regents. This board is composed of seven members^who are appointed by the governor 
with the advice and consent of the state Senate. The board members serve seven-year 
overlapping terms. The board of regents selects the college President and approves all full-time 
professional personnel appointments. The president is the chief administrative officer of the 
governing board for operation of the institution. As such, he makes recommendations in the 
following areas to his governing board: (1) the appointment of faculty and staff. (2) contracts for 
other services needed, and (3) management and acquisition policy. The president himself 
assumes responsibility for leadership in the general administration of the Institution. 

Forvthe last eight years. SOCJC has been under the presidential leadership of Dr. Dale L. 
Gibson. During his tenure, the College has undergone very rapid growth, has established a 
distinctive identity based on its untraditional approach to education, and has achieved 
accreditation from the North Central Association of Colleges. Early in Gibson's presidency, thp 
College earned a five-year accreditation from North Central and in its second evaluation by * .at 
agency in 1981 it received a ten-year accreditation approval (the maximum time granted by ihe ^ 
Association). One of Gibson's major contributions as president of SOCJC has been to establish a 
systemized management program that allows faculty, staff, and students to be involved in 
establishing the direction of the institution. 

The president has three vice-presidents reporting to him: the vice-presidents for 
administrative sen/ices, instructional affairs, and student development (see figure 23)> Activities 
relating to economic development and to upgrading and retraining for industry occur under the 
vice-president for instructional affairs. Reporting to the vice-president ior instru.ctior\al affairs are 
the dean of career development and industrial relations, the dean of communitv^ services, the 
dean of instruction, and the dean of learning resources, 

The xjean of career development and industrial relations is the top-level administrator 
respoiWble for establishing contacts with executives in industry and coordinating tfte various 
College units and persons supplying educational services to indu3try..This is a College-wide 
developmental and coordinating position, more of a staff position than it is one of line 
responsibility. Such a position is necessary at this level because of SOCJC's decentralized 
approach to providing customized training for industry. It is under the dean of community 
services, however, that the coordinator for continuing and occupational education is placed, who 
is the main.staff person working with indusitry tq serve its upgrading and retraining needs. 

Ther? arfe five training institutes in the jurisdiction of the dean of instruction: the Institutes of 
(1) Allied Health, (2) Natural and Applied Sciences. (3) Business and Management, (4) Media and 
Arts, and (5) Human Affairs. The faculty members under the five institute ma.iagers do much of 
the teaching in the customized courses for industry. These key people are committed to 
providing quality education and training programs to further the economic development of their 
community and to improve the well-being of the pepple they serve. 



Mission of tlie Coilege 



South Oklahoma City Junior College has as its philosophy the desire to provide accessibility, 
comprehensiveness, flexibility, quality, and accountability in all its programs. The purposes of 
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the Cutlege are a direct outgrowth of its philosophy. The stated purposes stress retraining or 
recurrent education and emphasize the importance of lifelong learning and the Coflege's 
commitment to being accessible throughout that process, in describing'the College's 
commitment to quality, the 1982 College Bulletin states that "this commitment requires 
Excellence of personnel, programs, and facilities and must be measured by strict accountability" 
(p. 4). This is accomplished by establishment of yearly objectives and the evaluation of their ' 
accomplishment. 



Funding for the College 

Capital funds for SOCJC are provided through general obligation bonds approved by the 
voters, revenue bonds, State Capital Fund appropriations, local tax revenues, and grants. There 
are three main sources for educational and general operating funds. These are (1) the ad 
valorem tax of property owners in the College technical district, (a source that may be used for 
either general operational or capital funds); (2) state appropriations received through the 
Oklahoma State Board of Regents for Higher Education; and (3) fees charged to students on a 
per-cred it-hour basis. Other financial sources are the student service fee and funds from three 
•College enterprises— the Game Room, Food Service, and the Student Store. 

, The costs of customized training for industry are paid by the company being served. 
Noncredit courses are paid for on a cost- recovery basis. For in-pfant credit courses, the payment 
may be to cover the tuition of the company's employees in the course; the same holds true for 
employee enrollment in on-campus courses that are covered by a company's tuition 
reimbursement policy. 

The preparation of SOCJC's budget for each fiscal year begins in early fall and is- designed 
to draw input frpm all College areas in order to determine the new fiscal year's needs. The local 
board of regents reviews the budget request in the late fall and submits an estimate of needs to 
the State Board of Regents for Higher Education. The State Board of Regents then develops a 
funa ng request for all institutions of higher education in the state. 7h,e state legislature's 
appropriation is made to the State Regents as a total amount, which is then apportioned by the 
State Regents to the individual institutions. The amount per institution is based on the number of 
full-time equivalent (FTE) students. Because the economic condition of the state has been 
strong, funding for higher education has been very satisfactory. ( 



Distinctive Features of tne Coltege 

South Oklahoma City Junior College is a young college— only ten years old at the time of 
this study. It was created in a "fast track" construction mode and has been growing rapidly ever 
since. At this sta^e it is maturing, making changes, reorganizing to solve fast-growth problems, 
and beginning to move in directions appropriate for a healthy community-based college. This 
maturing is reflected in SOCJC's current goal of expanding its services to industry and in the 
formation of a task for^e to make recommendations for achieving this goal. Throughout this 
period of maturation, the College has remained true to its basic philosophy of providing 
accessibility, comprehensiveness, flexibility, quality, and accountability. 

SpCJC has an exemplary goal-setting process that involves everyone affiliated with the 
College (see figure 24). This College-wide planning system is one of the achievements of 
President Gibson. Each spring the College's director of institutional research and development 
solicits concerns from all of the College's various constituencifes A form for submitting concerns 
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is published in the student newspaper to get input from students, and meetings are held with 
student government members. Both full-time and part-time faculty members are also provided . 
forms and asked to list their concerns. Administrators are involved in the same way. Advisory 
committee members communicate their concerns through the appropriate Institute (department) 
managers. An annual midyear retreat is held for the local board of regents members to get their 
recommendations. This accumulation of concerns is an excellent way to identify problems and 
find solutions as well as point to new thrusts for the College. 

After the concerns of all constituencies are collected, the director of institutional research 
and development groups them into the following four categories: (1) student concerns, (2) 
instructional concerns. (3) administrative and management concerns, and (4) personnel welfare 
concerns. In March a workshop is held toxombine duplicative items and to prioritize items. The 
following persons are involved in this workshop: all management personnel, one faculty member 
from each institute the president of the faculty association, six to eight students, and four 
members of the classified staff. The final result of the workshop is a prioritized list of concerns 
representative of the whole institution. 

A two-day management retreat is held in April to (;tevelop a final list of about ten institutional 
goals based on the prioritized list of concerns. These goals are recommended to the local board 
of regents for final approval. Each institutional goa\ is assigned to a particular vice president or 
to'the president, this personals then held accountable for its achievement. The extent to which 
goals are attained is a factor in the evaluation of individuals and units. Each faculty member and 
each administrator sets his or her own goals to be accomplished during the year. This method of 
personnel evaluation is based on the attainment of stated goals and objectives, much like the 
College's competency-based instructional system. 

This competency-based approach to education has been a hallmark of the College from the 
beginning. Initially the College provided open-entry/open-exit, individualized, competency-based 
instruction. There are now seven points in time during the year when students may begin, 
classes; furthermore students now have a choice of individualized, group-paced, or multiple- 
paced (a combination of the two) instruction. Each course is divided into modules, with clearly 
Specified learning objectives for each module. Objectives tell students what they will be able to 
do. how learning will be demonstrated, conditions under which testing will occur, and the criteria 
against which they will be evaluated. 

The architecture of the College is another distinguishing feature. Located on 143 acfes on 
the southern edge of Oklahoma City. SOCJC's main facility is a large, three-story structure with 
connecting buildings. The i^nain building contains 266.500 square feet witn an open-landscape 
interior that provides easy student access to faculty and also facilitates communication among 
staff. Colorful acoustical panels form walls around classrdoms and offices. Everything from the 
president's office to the cafeteria and Learning Resources Center follows this open design. This 
reflects SOCJC's philosophy o^ accessibility and flexibility. 



Structure for Economic Development 
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South Oklahoma City Junior College serves existing companies in its area, as well as those 
industries that become established in Oklahoma through the state's thrust for economjc 
development. There is a continual need for upgrading and retraining of local workers, and as 
more industries are brought into the area, the College's services are increasingly in demand. 
However, as a junior college under the State Board of Regents for Higher Education, instead of 
the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education, SOCJC is not a member of the 
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coordinated economic development team that provides free start-up training for new industries. 
This team is composed of the Oklahoma Vocational and Technical Education Department, the 
Gavernor's Industrial Team, and the Oklahoma Office of Economic Development. 

The companies for whom SOCJC provides upgrading and retraining finance such services 
themselves. This is either through a direct cost-recovery payment for customized training or 
through payment of the tuition of their employees for credit courses. 



Interlacing with Locai Agencies 

South Oklahoma City Junior College works closely with various local organizatfons and 
agencies, such as chambers of commerce, governmental agencies, and trade and professional 
associations. One important working relationship is with the South Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce. 

There has been a long, close relationshipl)etween the South Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce and SOCJC. The Chamber, established in 1905, was instrumental in the creation of 
SOCJC. In 1970 the Chamber circulated petitions to have a college created in South Oklahoma 
City and worked with the legislature, to bring it about in 1972. 

During 1982 the president of the College, Dr. Dale Gibson, was also elected president of the 
' Chamber of Commerce. He has provided strong leadership for the business community and has 
created active interaction through Chamber channels oetween the College and the business 
sector. Other administrators and faculty members of the College have also been actively involved 
in Chamber of Commerce activities. Dudley Freeman, dean of community services, was a 
member of the Chamber's Business Assistance Committee. He also chaired the Chamber- 
sponsored Fall Arts Festival held at the College on Labor Day weekend; the Festival brought over 
one hundred thousand people to the campus. The e)jecutive director of the Chamber. Gene 
Ramsey, has stated that every committee of the Chamber has a member from SOCJC. 

Following a needs assessment by the Business Assistance Committee, the Chamber 
sponsored a series of business assistance classes and seminars for Chamber members. These 
courses were developed and conducted by SOCJC at the Chamber building. The Chamber and 
the College have cosppnsored numerous other courses. The Chamber also publicizes courses for 
business and industry in its newsletters, as well as maintaining a display that provides brochures 
about College programs in the lobby of its offices. 
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College Structure for Upgrading and Retraining 



Community Service Center- 
Business and Industry Coordinator 

The main College unit for providing special training for industry is the Community Service 
Center, under Dean Dudley Freeman. He supervises the coordinator of continuing and 
occupational education, Leonard Smoot. It is the Continuing and Occupational Education Office 
that is in direct contact with companies in the Oklahoma City area. Leonard Smoot calls on 
industry on a daily basis and works with them to ascertain their specific needs; he then secures 
the resources of the College to respond to those needs. (See the Job deschption for this position 
in figure 25). Smoot's position is usually often referred to as the business and industry 
coordinator, although this is not the official title. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 
COMMUNITY SERVICE COORDINATOR 
(BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY) 



JOB FUNCTION 

The community service coordinator for business and industry (i.e., business and industry coordinator) is 
responsible for assisting business and industry in the identification of needs for educational training and 
subsequently designing, implementing, monitoring and evaluating those training programs. 

SUPERVISION 

The community service coordinator for business and industry is accountable to the dean of community 
services. 

♦ » 

JOB DUTIES 

The omission of specific statements of duties does not exclude them if the work is related to or necessary for 
the successful completion of an assignment. 

The following statements of activities represent an outline of professional employment for a given year. As 
specific needs are identified, assignments to meet these needs will result in tasks and objectives to be agreed 
hpon by the dean of community services. Generally stated, duties are to: 

^ identify topics for program development addressing business and industry training needs; 

^ ^ork with business and industry representatives to develop training activity objectives and content 
ippropriate to meet identified needs and implement these at the appropriate time and location; 

^ adequately monitor the progress of activities; 

♦ 

^ provide participants, instructional personnel, and cooperating agencies the opportunity to evaluate the 
quality and effectiveness of activities and the means of doing so; 

^ represent the College in business* and industry-relatcd cooperative arrangements; and 

^ when developing and implementing activities, conform to the College's established policies concerning 
systems approach to instruction, appropriate interaction with faculty and staff, adequate interdepart- 
mental communication, and other policies that are applicable. 



Figure 25. SOCJC's Business and Industry Coordinator Job Description 
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The College takes^a decentralized approach to designing and implementing tailored 
programs for industry. SOCJC administrators believe that the resources and expertise of all units 
in the College should be available to serve industry's special. training needs. This require? that 
the College's business and industry coordinator have good working relationships with deSns, 
institute managers, and faculty members throughout the College. It also requires that these 
persons have a high degree of trust and confidence in the coordinator. 

The business and industry coordinator sets forth his objectives (these are listed m figure 26) 
for fiscal year 1983. as all faculty members and administrators do each year. As noted in his 
eighth objective, this office has a Business/Industry Advisory Committee. The College itself has 
an advisory committee, as do all occupational programs in the Coilege. These advisory 
committees provide excellent avenues through which to reach out into the business community 
and open up many opportunities to provide customized training. 

Decentralized System for industry Services « 

In a decentralized system for industry services, it is essential to have the support and 
cooperation of administrators and faculty members. There are many positive factors brmgmg this 
about at SOCJC. Of utmost importance is the active support of the president and the vice- 
president for instructional affairs. Many persons involved in industry services have stated that 
they receive strong support from the top, and that the president helps to remove barriers and 
achieve institutional flexibility, particularly when internal budget flexibility is needed. 

Another strong incentive for faculty involvement and support is related to the College's 
marketing plan and its system for setting objectives and measuring performance against them. 
The funding from the state is tied to the annual number of fulMime equivalent (FTE) students. 
Cqpsequently, goals are set for the number of FTE? that each Institute (department) within the 
College is to generate for the year. The same is true for each faculty member and administrator. 
At evaluation time, each unit and person is assessed (along with many other factors) as to 
whctther or not they met their goals for PTEs. This responsibility is whtten into job deschptions. 



Business and Industry Task Force 

Intensive work during school year 1981-1982 focused on developing and implementing 
program's for three special target groups. One of these target groups was the business and 
industry community. A midyear task force was formed to develop recommendations for 
increasing the sen/ices SOCJC provides for Oklahoma City companies. 

The task force recommended the establishment of a Business and Industry Development 
Center, and the setting of objectives and desired outcomes for the next fiscal year. The task 
force believed that such a center woufd give clearer identity to industry services and attract more 
industry to the College. The center would probably be administered by Community Services, 
where the present business and industry coordinator is located. 

Although there was a recommendation to establish such a center, the task force made it 
equally clear that the decentralized approach should be continued in designing and 
implementing industry services activities. A solution was presented to the sense of fragmentation 
that decentralization has created, and this has been implemented in the fall of 1982. The solution 
is to place at a high executive level within the College the responsibility for internal coordination 
of all persons and units involved in providing special course^ for industry. The former dean of 
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OBJECTIVES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1983 
CSC COORDINATOR FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



1 Continue efforts to identify training needs of business and industry with emphasis on working closely 

A the dean of career development and industrial relations and other appropriate institutional peponnel. 

2 ActiN^ely support the successful completion of the institutional goals, the Instructional Affairs goals, and 
the Community Service Center goals. 

3. Promct: a business and industry community attitude to Colleie personnel by including staff in pro- 
gramming input, instructor identification, and attendance at business and industry seminars for evaluation 
input and professional development. 

4. Coordinate the AACJC/S3A granf in accordance ^iih grant provisions (program at least 15 activities for 
the remainder of 1982.) 

5. Continue to expand personal marketing activities to include working with the Chamber of Commerce, 
involvement with professional organizations such as the ASTD. and continue expansion of personal 
contacts with business and industry personnel. 

6 Work toward increased growth without increasing expenditures of resources by utiliring resources of 
other agencies for promotion, promoting programs through professional organizations' nev^sletters ' 
(Chamber of Commerce, insurance newsletters, etc.) and improving publicity and elimination of excessive 
mailings. 

7. Monitor ell activities for purpose of qualit i control, 

8 Continue to maintain and roviso as needed a Business/Industry Advisory Council. 

9. Continue to c{ev6lop personal and professional skills by participating in the College's staff development 
programs and other such opportunities.' 

« 

10, Serve as a volunteer for the Fall Arts Festival. 



Figure 26. Objectives of the SOCJC Business and Industry Coordinator for FY 1983 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 
DEAN OF CAREER DEVELOPMENt AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

JOB FUNCTION 

The tncumbent i$ responsible for deveioping and evaiuating the College's technical educational programs and 
for directing the College's interaction with business and Industry in the greater Oklahoma City Area. 

SUPERVISION 

The dean of career development and industrial relations reports to the vice ^resident of instructional affairs. 
JOB DESCRIPTIOI^ 

iThe omission of specific statements of duties does not exclude them from the position If the work is similar, 
related, or a logical assignment to the position.) 

1. Develop and maintain contacts with middle and uppei le.el management of Oklaiioma City business 
and industry and promote the College's technical educational services in the College service area. 

2. Develop and maintain contacts with other agencies and institutions involved in technical/ocupational 
education. 

3. Direct Institutional liaison with area business and industry. Including: 

a) manners and means of institution's presentatior^ of its services to the community, and 

b) assignment to appropriate institutional personirel responsibility for carrying out special educational 
$er ■ ces and programs. 

4. Operate a master advisory committee made up of area business and industrial personnel for determining 
long-range educational and training needs of the community. 

5. Present to the business and industrial community the College's needs for .apital support, including 
supplies and equipment, and secure donations when possible. 

6. Direct evaluation of career programs. 

7. Direct the program advisory committee process. 

8. Conduct feasibility studies for potential career programs and oevelop (in concert with institute managers) 
Initial curriculum for new programs. 

9. Direct planning and prioritizing of space and equipment needs for Instructional Affairs. 
10. Assume additional responsibilities as assigned by the vice-president of instructional affairs. 



F^igure 27, Job Descriptfion of SOCJC'$ Dean of Career Development and Industrial Relations 
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career development now has the additional responsibility for industrial relations, and the position 
is called dean of career development and industrial relations (see figure 23). 

The job description of this position is presented in figure 27. The dean of career 
development and industrial relations has the broad responsibility for interacting with industry in 
all the College's activities with that constituency. This responsibility also contains significant 
marketing and resource development components. Of greatest importance, though, is that the 
dean now has the authority to assign needed faculty and financial resources to carry out specific 
projects for industry. 

Decisions still have to be made on whether the dean of career development and industrial 
relations has line or staff authority, and whether the present business and industry coordinator is 
most appropriately placed under the dean of community services or the dean for career 
development and industrial relations. A new staff member has been selected from a national 
search for this expanded deanship, and a new College president has been appointed to begin in 
the fall of 1982 Therefore, the industry services structure will undoubtedly be subject to further 
change and refinement. In fact, the Business and Indust y Task Force specified that fiscal year 
1983 should be a year of study and decision and the institutional goals for school year 1982- 
1983 identify industry relations as a priority. 

Regular Technical Education 
for Occupational Advancement 

The educational programs and activities at South Oklahoma City Junior College are 
incorporated into five institutes, the Learning Resources Center, and the Community Service 
Center The five Institutes are Business and Management, Allied Health, Human Affairs, Natural 
and Applied Sciences, and Media and the Arts. 

There are two types of degree programs, preparatory and immediate job-entry. Preparatory 
programs are desig|ied for students who plan to transfer to a four-year institution. The immediate 
job-entry programs are for students who wish to enter or cont.nue in a career immediately after 
graduation Some immediate job-entry programs offer a certificate requiring fewer than sixty 
credits, whereas othe s provide associate degrees. There are thirty-nine imrrediate joo-entry 
programs covering seven broad areas. These areas ar6 management, marketing, mass 
communication, human services, health, engineering, and manufacturing. 

SOGJC has an educntional system based on performance. Students select a performance 
level, depending on individual and educational goals. They work through a couise toward fixed, 
measurable objectives This is particularly advantageous for a<i^ults wishing to upgrade their 
competencies. 

The accessibility and flexibility of career programming at the College and the 
straightforward, cor^petency-based approach facilitate the further education of adults who wish , 
to retrain for another job or upgrade to a better one. The average age of students is over thirty, 
and the large majority of them are working part-time or full-time while pursuing their education. 
Sixty percent of the students attend classes in the evening. 
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CUSTOMIZED TRAINING PROGRAMS AT SOCJC 

The coordinator of business and industry training, Leonard Smoot, has a loyal following 
among local companies and receives much ^'repeat business." A representatives of one of the 
firms he has served voiced a common viewpoint with the statennent that "Leonard understands 
our needs, will follow through, and will take good care of us." They look upoh the College as an 
important resource for their companies. The following brief descriptions are typical of the kfnds 
of companies served and the training services offered. J 

f 

' Star Manufacturing 

Allen McCollum, currently the personnel manager at American Fidelity and Assurance 
Company, is a strong supporter of the College and what it can do for his company. This is the 
third company in which he has v/orked as personnej manager where he has used the customized 
training services of SOCJC. This personal manager's "repeat business" with the College is based 
on his confidence that the College industry coordinator will oversee the training process so thai 
the compan/s workers ijet the training they need. McCollum first used the College's training 
services when he was a( Boeking Machinery, then later at Star Manufacturing, and now at 
American FideHty. 

When he was at Star Manufacturing, McCollum was very involved with the College. A lot of ' 
his employees were taking advantage of the company's tuition refund program through 
enrollment at SOCJC, Also, he had a great deal of contact with the College's placement office, 
as well as being on an advisory committee for the Secretarial Prpgram. So it was natural to call 
upon SOCJC for customized training when the need arose. College staff, together with the 
personal director and other Star Manufacturing representatives, developed a special maintenance 
training course to upgrade present maintenance employees and to help others move into the 
maintenance department. The program was conducted in the evening at the company and had 
Ive major components, math, measuring instruments, electrical instruction, mechanical 
instruction, and safety Star provided the course for no cost to the students who were taking u 
on their own time. 

Cost was^igured in terms of contact hours, and credit could be earned if desired. Star 
Manufacturing specified the skills and behaviors to be achieved and helped select the instructor. 
All planning contact with the College was with the business and industry coordinator and later, 
with the selected instructor. 

McCollum states that a very critical element for the success of this course was the 
involvement of key people in the plant in planning and monitoring the instruction. He and the 
maintenance supervisor sat in on the classes. Also, in the planning phase, the instructor was 
brought into the plant to become familiar with the equipment, systems, and policy, the instructor 
worked closely with the maintenance supervisor during this process. In this way the new training 
was not threatening to the maintenance supervisor, and the instructor received the needed 
orientation to the company. It was during his previous experience at Boeking Machinery that 
McCollum learned the importance of this procedure, for problems resulted there because plant 
supen/isors were not involved. 

McCollum listed three items that jie feels are important to have in a successful training 
course offered for employees: 
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1. A good relationship between the college instructor and plant supervisor 

2. An incentive or reward for employees for taking the course 

3. Trust between employees and the company 



Western Electric 

South Oklahoma City Junior College has done a lot of customized training over the years for 
Western Electric. Employees are upgraded in the trades through such courses as blueprint 
reading, welding, and machine technology. Police and security guard training also have been 
offered The company believes that it is to its definite financial advantage to use the^College's 
services Western Electric not only contracts for courses to upgrade and retrain its employees 
during working hours, but also has a tuition refund program fur job-related courses taken Sfter 
work The company encourages employers to take credit courses, if possible, because they are 
seen as motivational for the employees. 

Clem Lepak. section chief of managed education and training at Western Electric, says that 
good communication between the company and the College is essential for success in joint 
undertakings He believes that the College must be service minded and that both parties must be 
committed to making the training relationship work. 



Small Business ProgrammSng 

SOCJC was successful in obtaining a grant from the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges (AACJC) to provide special programming for small businesses. The grant 
objectives were completed early and were above expectations, and the College received the 
initial award given by AACJC for creative and innovative programming. The Senior Core of 
Retired Executives (SCORE), the Small Business Administration, and the South Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce were involved in these activities. The College has been asked to continue 
the project for the coming fiscal year. 



American institute of Banking 

SOCJC has worked closely with the Oklahoma City chapter of trie American Institute of^' 
Banking (AIB) since 1973, In its Banking and Finance Program, the College provides special AIB 
courses for many area banks, offering the courses in the banks as v/ell as on campus. A full-time 
coordinator employed by the College for the program. Approximateiy eight hundred students 
enroll per year. The banks are billed directly by the College for the fees of the enrolled<BSJdents. 
In addition to these AIB courses, many related short courses and seminars are also provided. 
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'OVERVIEW OF PROCESS FOR DELIVERY OF 
UPGRADING AND RETRAINING 

Linkages * 

SOCJC has many bridges into tlie community, and all are credited with bringing businesses 
and industnes to seek the help of the College in providing upgrading and retraining for their 
current or new workers. 

Advisory committees are powerful sources for communicating the College b capabilities, as 
well as for notifying the College of companie^and organizations* nepds for special training. 
SOCJC has thirty-four program advisory committees containing 307 members from 200 
organizations. Also, faculty and staff members serve oh thirty-six advisory committees of various 
community organizations, such as the Real Es'tate Commission and the Hospital Quality 
Assurance Committee for the Operating Roc .n. In addition, faculty and staff are active in twenty- 
nine professional and trade associations, such as the Word Processing Managers Association 
and the National Tooling and Machine Association. Other bridges into the community are 
afforded by technical practicums at forty-nine clipical sites> as well as by work experience in 
printing plants, automobile shops, and other work settings. The large number of adjljnct faculty, 
many of whom tome from industry, provides another^trong linkage. ' 

The most focused linkage is that of the coordinator of continuing and occupational 
education (business and industry coordinator), who calls 6n,industry on a daily basis to inform 
them of the College's customized training sen/ices and:tp coordfnate programs with them. The 
new dean of career development and industry services wnl also have a strong puh».c relations 
function in contacting company executivi&s. 

Program Design and Delivery 

Needs Assessment for Upgrading and Retraining 

Through SOCJC's competency-based approach to education, the business and industry 
coordinator and/or customized course instructors can help companies identify what it is that 
they specifically wish to achieve via special courses. Since the competenoy-based approach 
begins witli the identification of outcomes, the College can state explicitly what employees will 
be able to do upon completion of training. 



Course Development r. 

The business and industry coordinator, customized course instructors, and company 
supervisors or personnel officers work closely together in developing customized courses and 
planning their delivery Courses can usually be developed quite economically by adapting the 
competenQy modules and learning packets from regular courses given at the College. These 
modules are reorganised and tailored to meet the specific outcomes desired and equipment and 
processes used by a company. 
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Coume Approvir 

Courses for industry are offered (or either credit or noncredit. depending upon the wishes of 
,the company. Specific credit is attached to each module or grouping of modules, so appropriate 
credit can easily be identified. However, if an off-campus c6urse is offered for qredit, approval 
must be obtained from the State Board of Regents to do so. The same restriction does not apply 
to noncredit courses. SOCJC can issue an emergency request to the State Board for approval of 
off-campus credit courses. This takes about thirty days. This alternative provides flexibility in 
spite of the restriction. 



Funding 

For customized bourses, companies pay for the number of contact hours, any developmental 
costs, and extra costs for materials or equipment. The contact-hour cost is calculated in order to 
recover the instructional cost to the College. 



Selection of Instructors 

« 

SOCsJC likes to use its regular faculty for courses forJndustry if an appropriate faculty 
member is available at the time needed. With a choice of seven course entry points during the 
school year, and with the modular competency-based approach. facuHy members can more 
easily be reassigned to industry courses. If a faculty member is not available or if special 
technical competenci.es are required, an instructor will be secured from industry— perhaps from 
the company requesting the course. The business and industry coordinator hss a pool of 
persons from whom he can select an instructor qualified to teach the particular subject in the 
pertinent industry. , 

Companies approve the course instructCiS. and the instructors are then oriented to the 
organizations and work sites. Instructors work closely with the appropriate persons at the 
companies to make sur^ the content and methods meet their needs. The busimrss and industry 
coordinator monitors the process. 

The dean oHnstruction. Robert Todd, says that SOCJC tries to select faculty members and 
administrators who understand and and are committed to serving industry's training needn, 
Robert Allen, the manager of the Institute of Applied and f latural Sciences, states that his faculty 
members realize that this is a part of the mission of the College and is part of their jobs. 



Scheduling, Facilities, Equipment, and Materials ^ 

The scheduling of clasf^es, the location, and the equipment and materials used in customized 
courses are all designed to meet the specific needs of companies. The length and compactness 
of the courses and whether they are offered durinp working hours or after depend upon the 
needs of the industry. Employers usually want the classes to be conducted at their plant or 
office. This works well for the College, because .its labs and classrooms are usually occupied by 
regular classes. 

^ 
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SUMMARY 



Key Factors in Upgrading and Retraining 



South Oklahoma City Junior College came into being ten years ago through the urging and 
supportive activity of the Sooth Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce. The College has had a 
close relationship with the business community ever since. At the time of this study. Oklahoma 
City has a healthy, oil-based economy, which is reflected in the area's low unemployment rate. 

The programs and activities of the SOCJC are based on the College's philosophy of 
accessibility, flexibility, comprehensiveness, quality, and accountability. An outgrowth of this is 
its competency-based approach to education, with learning objectives and^performance criteria 
set for each course. With learning materials organized into modules and learning packets, 
curricula are readily adaptable for use in special cpurses for industry. 

SOCJC has a highly developed system for gathering input from the entire college 
community in its annual goal-setting process for the institution. Through this process, 
departments, administrators, and faculty me.nbers develop' their own goals and objectives, on 
which evaluation of their performance is based. There is considerable benefit in having everyor^e 
know what the priorities are and what is to be achieved. \ 



The Coliege has purposely selected a decentralized approach to providing upgrading and 
retraining services to industry. The business and industry coprdinator under the dean for 
community services is responsible for seeking out and responding to industry's speecial training 
needs, and for using College resources to organize, develop, and monitor the traininy services 
provided. 

A Business and Industry Task Force in the College was formed to study and recommend 
ways to increase sen/ices to the business and industrial constituency ,The Task Force 
recommended (1) making such activity^ high-priority institutional goal, and greater iden^Jty and 
visjbiltiy for the activity. It also recommended that the person with the responsibiltiy for ^ilanning, 
developing, and administenng this center be given the proper authority to carry out the job. In a 
reorganization this summer, this latter recommendation was implemented by the creation of the 
new position of dean of career develctpment and industrial relations. The new position places 
broader industry services responsibilities at the deanship level. 



South Oklahoma City Junior College is a youfig but maturing college moying more fully into 
upgrading and retraining for industry. It is unfortunate that the resources and capabilities of the 
College are not utilized by the state as part of its effective economic development system for 
attracting new industry to Oklahoma by providing free start-up training, among other incentives. 
However. SOCJC is in a prime position to serve those industries once they are established. 

The College's system of annual goal setting for the institution and all • (s and persons 
within it is a potent strategy for continued improvement, growth, and leadership in'the 
community. With the new institutional goal of increasing services to industry, additional 
resources wiil likely be allocated to address this priority. The recommendation of the Business 
and Industry Task Force to establish a Business and Industry Development Cen^r, if 



Overall Success of SOCJC's Approach 
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implemented, should not only give identity and visibility to SOCJC's industry services, but also 
serve as a home base for expanded services. 

There has been a problem of fragmentation of effort in providing industry serv»^ps. due to 
the College's decentralized approach and the fact that there has been no one with jfficient 
authority to draw all its efforts together, but this should be helped by gaining »a new 
administrator at the dean leVel who has broad institutional responsibilities for industry services. It 
is questionable, however, whether combining these responsibilities with those of career . 
development will allow the dean sufficent time to deal with the major thrust of expanding 
involvement with and services to industry. Even so, with greater pnority given to these tasks may 
come tKe resources to do the job. ^ * - 

SOCJC has been doing an outstanding job of responding to requests from local industry for 
special courses^to meet their upgrading and retraining needs. In the first decade of the College, 
the decentralized approach has been quite appropriate, particularly as it has concentrated on 
serving students coming to campus. However, as SOCJC grows and matures, it has the 
opportunity to create units to expand services and focus on the special needs of tts 
constituencies. At this point in time, creating a multiple-staff Business and Industry Development 
Center under ah administrator with sufficient authority to draw jpon the resources of .the rest of 
the College may very well be what SOCJC needs to achieve its institutional godl. A favorite 
statement by Dale Gibson expresses the situation most appropriately. "Success is a process and 
not a destination.** 
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CHAPTER 4 



BARRIERS AND SOLUTIONS 



During the five case study site visits, probing questions were asked regarding the kinds of 
barriers-and related solutions, if any— staff members at the five cotleges encountered in their 
efforts to participate in economic development through upgrading and retraining of adult 
workers. More often than not, the enthusiasm of the college representatives for their programs 
was such th^t discussions veered away from direct discussion of barriers, focusing instead on 
the innovative policies and procedures by which the colleges managed to avdid or demolish such 
barriers. As a result, analysis of the case studies provided a plethora of "solutions" whose 
barriers could only be inferred from the discussions. The barriers thus derived seemed to cluster 
into the following categories: 

A. State and local linkages for economic development 

B. Course approval systems 

C. College forecasting and planning 

D. Marketing of customiiied training 

E. Quick response customized training 

F. Customized training management 

G. . Flexibility of resources 

H. Internal organization and cooperation 
I. Faculty and staffing 

- J. Other economic development outreach services 

In the discussions that follow, specific barriers related to each of these categories will be 
examined, and practical solutions (where they exist) utilized by the different case study colleges 
will be reviewed. 



A. STATE AND LOCAL LINKAGES FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



BARRIER 1: It Is difficult to convlnce state and local politicians and agencies to consider 
tciucatlonal needs in a iong-tenn, futurist perspective. By taking a long-term perspective, it 
should be possible to institute programs and create funding to meet evolving training needs and 
avoid a multitude of related problems. For example, shifts in demographics will vastly increase 
the dennand for postsecondary adult education whjie decreasing the demand for secondary 
education throughout the remainder of the 1980s. More importantly, the increasing rate of 
technological change coupled with shifts in employment sectors in the 1980s are likely to require 
workers to seek more frequent upgrading and retraining. Unfortunately, few states are currently 
in sufficiently comfortable economic situations to worry about long-term problems, and persons 
in political power appear to sKy away from long-term planning in favor of short-term solutions 
designed to ensure their reelMtion, Even'were they differently inclined, there is a crippling 
absence of reliable labor projections— at both the national and local levels— upon which to base 
long-range program planning. 
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Solutions. At Triton College, the president has the ear of the locally elected board of 
trustees, who "have bought into'* Triton's priority fpr economic development. At the state level. 
Triton's president, top administrative staff, and board of Trustees have developed excellent 
contacts and working relationships with Illinois representative? and senators, with the state 
agencies, and with the governor himself. An unusual plus for Triton ib that members of this 
board Qf trustees, being elected politicians themselves, wield influence with state legislators and 
use that influence in support of Triton's economFc development efforts. 

At Tri"County in South Carolina, College administrative staff members have developed their 
own personal contacts and relationships with the state TEC System and the state's economic 
development agency. Although the TEC System appears to be more formally forwardlooking 
than most state education agencies (its "Design for the 80s" is a unique plan for meeting the 
state's technological training needs throughout this decade). Tri-County staff did suggest a 
number of strategies that could stimulate continuing long-term perspectives and planning. These 
include (1) establishing a computerized network across state postsecondary institutions to 
facilitate ready access to statistics on any area of the state, and (2) conducting more joint 
regional funding projects and seminars to educate local politicians about changing educational 
needs and the great potential that training represents for improving the Ideal and state 
economies. 



BARRIER 2: There often are problems in acquiring funding and other support from the state for 
college economic development efforts. Colleges frequently face problems of insufficient funds, 
facilities, and other support in reaching out to become effectively involved in delivering 
upgrading and retraining for adult workers. This is particularly difficult when such training is not 
given for college credit, because in the majority of state community college systems, colleges are^ 
not reimbursed by the state for noncredit courses and community service activities. This places 
ar additional burden on already strained college resources. 

Sofotions. At the State Technical Institute at Memphis. College^ administrators take a very 
direcjf approach to this problem by making sure that all upgrading and retiaining courses oUtred 
^tPt-me College, whether customized for industry or not. are credit-granting courses This is 
because the state reimbursement policy is based on the number of credit hours gi-^nerated. The 
College designs all courses for irfdustry to meet both internal (and company) standards and all 
state requirements for credit. This has reportedly not interfered with the College's flexibility to 
customiz^ courses for industry. (The approach is not necessary for customized cotrses for new 
and expanding industry, as such courses are wholly funded by Tennessee's Industry Training 
Service.) 

In Michigan, where Macomb Community College is located, the state recently began to fund 
start-up training in the state through its community colleges. The effort is very new, however, 
and not well marketed. Even so, the Michigan Community College Presidents' Committee on 
Economic Development took the major responsibility for proposing and promoting the initiation 
of the state program. The skillful use of such formal organizations' influence is one avenue to 
awakening legislators to the potential of postsecondary training activities for economic 
development. 

State funding for start-up trainir\g in Illinois (the High Impact Training program) is (ikewise 
very new and very modest in .funding allocations. Triton College is making use of its influential 
Board of Trustees as well as the state's Community College Presidents organization to take 
aggressive leadership and create publicity to get the attention of state legislators and state 
agencies, in order to convince them that community colleges— with more generous funds from 
the state— can play vital roles in the state's economic development efforts. 
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BARQiER 3: State funding for customized training exists, but it Is too often limited by strict 
eligibility restrictions, thereby reducing Its effectlvefiess. One example of these restrictions is that 
there is funding for customized training in Michigan, but it is available only for new or expanding 
industries, and a company must promise to hire the graduates of the training program. Likewise, 
in Soi)th Carolina the state will provide training funds only for companies that are creating new 
jobs. This makes it difficult for colleges to provide customized training for workers who are 
already employed'by a company, even though without such training, the company's productivity 
and competitiveness will bo hampered and its solvency perhaps even threatened. For companies 
considering moving out of an economically depressed state to a different location, an important 
factor in the decision may be the first state's unwillingness to absorb some of the expense of 
upgrading the current employees. 

Solutions. As cited in the preceding barrier/solution, there are at least several avenues for 
colleges to acquire state funding for customized courses, if they are willing to assume leadership 
in influencing state economic development activities, or are willing to look for ways to ensure 
reimbursement by the state for customized courses offering credit. Where such avenues are not 
available or effective— as in the case for Triton College and for South Oklahoma City Junior 
College— the colleges may assume responsibility themselves for trying to provide inexpensive 
customized training to industry. Such courses may be offered at cost or near-cost by the 
colleges, or funds may be sought from other, local sources, such -as a county or city council. 

BARRIER 4: Tliere Is the will for cooperation botween state agencies and colleges In economic 
development efforts, but^or or muddled communications hamper those efforts. Confusion 
often arises when there is either a laqk of clear responsibility or a duplication of responsibility for 
making or mamtaining communications, either in the college or in the agency (and occasionally 
in both). The result is that vital Information does not always reach the proper person directly or 
in time for effective cooperation. 

Solutions. A number of the colleges designatcj a single person as the contact for 
communications about economic development efforts, both for the college and for the agency. 
While colleges have no control over Such designations for state agencies, within the college itself 
the designated contact most often is the prejiider t. By dealing on a one-to-one basis with the 
agency commissioner or board director, rapport is built, confusion and red tape are avoided, and 
the college is able to move faster, when necc^ssary. on customized training agreements. College 
presidents or other senior administrators can also serve actively in any local development 
agencies, in order to cultivate crucial contacts and establish useful communication networks 
across polifical levels. 



BARRIER 5: Poor or Insufficient communications and articulation among state and local 
educational institutions often hamper their efforts to improve their economic development 
outroach. 

Solutions. The State Technical Institute at Memphis shares its courses, curriculum materials, 
and expertise with area vocational-technical schools in the state so they may better serve 
industry throughout the state. The Institute has also contracted with eight area vocational- 
technical schools to bring them under the administration of the Institute In order to further their 
outreach to industry and to ensure efficient and accurate articulation of technical training. 

Tri-County Community College, as part of South Carolina's TEC System, will ^oon have 
access to model curricula (as well as a mobile equipment pool) in the six designated high- 
technology training areas served by TEC's Innovative Technical Resource Centers. 
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BARRIER 6: Formal contracts mandated for some states* customized training programs for 
industry may require many signatures of various college and state officials. This requirement for 
higher approval may be costly in terms of being able to move quickly to meet industry's training 
needs. For example, in Tennessee, contracts with companies for Industry Training Service (ITS) 
start-up training require up to ten signatures, including the company representative, the college 
or school president, the head of ITS,»the assistant commissioner, the commissioner of education, 
the commissioner of community and economic development, the commissioner of finance and 
administration, th^ state attorney general, and the state governor. Schools in that state may not 
legally start to deliver customized training programs until all signatures have been obtained, 
which can take up to six months. This delays training response, and may be costly (in terms of 
productivity) to the recipient companies. 

Solutions* In some states, contracts are either not required, or they require the signatures of 
only the college president and the company representative. In Tennessee, the State Technical 
Institute at Memphis has, on occasion, felt it necessary to begin training before all the numerous 
signatures were obtained on the contract. In that state, new legislation will be necessary to 
delete the contractual red tape This is a barrier that may be best avoided in other states from the 
time of initial state legislation to fund customized training. Legislators must be educated about 
the costs of bureaucratization so that the legislation allows any contracts deemed necessary to 
be signed only by the company representative and the college president. 

CQURSE APPROVAL SYSTEMS 

s 

BARRIER 7: Credit courses, whether customized or not, require time-consuming course approval 
by the state board of rejients or other state education agency. In some states, new course and/or 
program approval is conducted at the state level only once a year; in other states, new courses 
are reviewed twice a year, but seldom more often than that. This is a problem for colleges trying 
to respond in a timeiy way to changing technologies. shiftingJabor demand, and companies' 
often immediate need for customized training in which college^redit is requested or is necessary' 
for certification to meet government regulations. 

Solutions. The Oklahoma State Board of Regents for Higher Educal.on reserves for itself the 
right of approval for not only every new program, but every new course. South Oklahoma City 
Junior College (SOCJC) maintains some flexibility by creating course categories with a Special 
Topics subcategory that has a generic course description. This description is written so it can be 
used for almost any new kind of course, within the general course area. The Special Topics 
courses are also written to have variable credit (0-4 credit hours). The newly developed course 
description is then transmitted to the State Regents as a Special Topics cou!se within the 
approved course category. Such Special Topics courses require only internal college approval. 
The state Reger^ts recognize the necessity of such a generic course generation system, and 
informally allow much flexibility. The State Board of Regents also has a procedure for thirty-day 
'emergency course submission and approval. 

The State Technical Institute at Memphis has a similar arrangement with the Tennessee 
State Board of Regents for customized credit courses. The College is not required to submit a ^ 
revised course description for approvell unless that course has had its content changed by more 
than 10 percent, overall. When more than 10 percent of an existing, approved .course must be 
changed to meet customization requirements, the College makes use of a Special Course 
designation that has a previously approved generic description. 
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BARRIER 8: When seeking course or program approval, the State Board of Regents requires that 
employer demand be shown, even though the course may address training needs that are only 
emerging. This can be a particular problem in a regron where a new.Jechnological application is 
just beconing available (e.g., CAD/CAM) or is just starting to catch on (e.g., word processing). 
New machines and processes are not usually adopted at the same rate everywhere in the nation, 
and sometimes there simply are no recorded data on employer demand, or the data available are 
not current and reflect (inaccurately) a very low demand. Colleges concerned with providing 
training on the '^cutting edge" of new technologies frequently encounter this situation. 

Solutions. At Triton, the College's Office of Research conducts employer surveys to 
determine demand levels, with a short turnaround 'ime on the research. This is highly useful to 
the College not only for course or program approval, but for gauging job demand for graduates 
of its accelerated Job Training Institute courses (as well as for adding, dropping, or modifying 
them). Triton also finds it very useful to suivey all possible applications tor new technology areas 
to determine the true job demand level. For example, for laser/optics, Triton researchers found 
very low demand for the obvious manufacturing applications, but the demand for laser 
technicians rose sigmficantly when they surveyed laser applications in optical-, medical-, and 
research-related jobs. 

Colleges also make effective use of advisory committee members to collect data on employer 
demand. Advisory committee members, especially those employed by or owning local 
companies, have numerous contacts through their professions and can ask other employers 
more readily for sensitive data than can College representatives. 



C. COLLEGE FORECASTING AND PLANNING 



BARRIER 9: There are problems finding enough reliable information on changing Job demand, 
high-technoiogy trends, changing occupations, chanfjing regional economic patterns, shifting 
demographics, and sc forth in order to make intelligent decisions about both short- and long- 
range iriStltutionai neetjs and economic development programs. Colleges must contihually be 
•'sensing" the environment in which they exist in order to judge their prionties and seek 
opportunities to create and/or upgrade programs and policies to keep pace with both current 
and future student training needs and with the labor needs of industry. But mechanisms or 
strategies to collect and analyze such information ms.y not always tap into the best and most 
accurate sources, or the strategies themselves may be ineffective — which can cripple a college's 
successful outreach. 

Solutions. At Triton College, long-term strategic planningjs emphasized, and depends on an 
information gathering and sorting strategy called "environmental scanning," as well asqn formal 
. surveys conducted by tne College's Office of Research. Environmental scanning is considered 
the responsibility of every staff member, although top administrative staff members have the 
pnmary responsibility to "keep their ears to the ground" for reliable, useful information and data. 
Environmental scanning is conducted informally, with all Triton staff encouraged to keep track of 
what is going on in their own specialty areas in whatever manner is effective and fits their own 
work styles. Information is fed back to the administration to guide priorities and decisions. The 
state of Illinois also conducts survey^ every five years, and Triton staff members make use of that 
data, but also conduct their own annuM graduate surveys and other more frequent surveys of the 
community in order to have the most up-'to-date information. In some cases, Triton makes 
excellent use of professional surveys, such as the Gallup poll, but most often Triton's surveys are 
conducted by its own staff via telephone. 
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Macomb Commupity College also has access to some statewide data, but has not always 
found them applicable. Macomb supplements state data with its own evalutions and surveys. A 
special department, the Center of Community Studies,. is being set up to help^gather data for 
planning and development. The C^ter uses primarily telephone surveys, and. plans are to have a 
special room designed with plug-in phones and staffed with ten to twelve trained persons to 
make and take calls. 



BARRIER 10: Changing technologies continually render current programs obsolete. Prograrpe 
and courses in high-technology areas may reqture annual (or even more frequent) upgrading in 
regard to course content, instructional materials, and especially equipment. In order to produce 
the best, most current training (with^ which graduates will be able to become productive 
immediately in new or upgraded jobs), departments and divisions within colleges must track 
significant changes in a wide variety of technological breakthroughs and appl(cations--a difficult 
task in many fields (e.g., in microcomputer developments, articles or evaluations of new 
hardware or software may become obsolete in even the few months between the time the article 
is accepted by a periodical and the time it is actually published). In addition to upgrading current 
programs, colleges must also have reliable information on emerging technologies and J 
applications in order to plan programs and facilities for new occupations, or for occupations 
whose labor demand is likely to increase or decrease significantly. 

Solutions. At South Oklahoma City Junior College, the College administration recently 
added six months of "futuring" activities to its regular duties, in order to collect information on 
changing technologies and application trends and to forecast how the College's own priorities 
would be required to change to meet the emerging training n^eds. This futuring activity included 
considering the information in Three Thousand Futures. The A/e^f Twenty Years for Higher 
Education (Carnegie Council 1980). As a result, the College has created four in-house task 
forces to conduct intensive brainstorming sessions with nriid- and upfjer-level management staff 
and with related faculty in the College in specific content areas. These groups have collaborated 
to develop departmental and institui.jnal goals fOLtheir training areas, with schedules for 
developrj^ent of programs and acquisition of f£»ciJnes and/or equipment over the next ten years. 

At Triton College, technological forecasting depends in part upon the staff's environmental 
scanning approach, and in part upon advice and insfights from the various programs* advisory 
committees These committees deliberately in^^lve experts from the technologies related to the 
programs— including researchers and users of the technologies, persons who are active in the 
ind ustries, information from advisory committees is also a primary source of technqlogical . 
forecasting for the State Technical institute at Memphis and for Tri-County Community College. 
Tri-County also has access to information and forecasts from the TEC 'System's six Innovative 
Technical Resource Centers around the state, whosi^ express mission is \6 keep the TEC^System 
colleges on the cutting edge of technical training in the six designated- technological areas. 



BARRIER 11: Poor communicationt between business and industry and the two-year colleges 
keep them from becoming informed about each other's needs and services. The need for two- 
way communication is vital to any collegers successful economic development outreach. 

Solutions, Much of a college's communications relate to the way it markets its training 
services, and to its methods for gleaning important environmental information for forecastmg and 
planning. All of the colleges in the site visits give strong emphasla to finding more (and more 
expert) industry people for their advisory committees, because these persons are key agents in 
linking the private sector with the colleges. At Tri- County, top College administrators work to 
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convince county planning x:ommissioris to include more expert business and industry 
representatives on the commissions and other related agencies or councils. Tri-County also 
conducts plant-site visits wiTh mo$t companies for which it delivers*customized training, one 
purpose being to establish good communications with'that company and its industry. Tri-County 
faculty members are encouraged to become involved in plant functions and to speno summers 
seeking on-site work experiences wifh compaf ies in their specialty. Tri-County a[so has a TEC 
industry services representative who spends the majority of his time in the field making personal 
calls on companies tb market the College's customized training services and to establish two- . 
way crfmmunicatioris between the companies and the College for any other purposes that may 
arisen ^ - " 

Triton College has perhaps the most unique— and probably one of the most effective- 
strategies for establishing two-way communications with the private sector through its special 
relationshif5s with professional societies and trade associations, and through the long-term 
training contracts it has established with corporations. Bringing the trade associations' 
headquarters right onto the Thton campus has been especially effective, as it encourages experts 
in various fields to become involved in College training activities as students, instructors (or 
lecturers), or as advisory committee mefnbers. Triton also puts time and effort jnto maintaining 
Its contacts with a variety of professional and technical networks around the country. These 
contacts serve a variety of two-way functions, but are espjecially useful to Triton in locating 
experts to instruct highly specialized customized courses Dr seminars. 

BARRIER 12: Job openings may not always be available for graduates of training programs, 
especially of programs designed to retrain adults for new occupations. Retraining alone may not 
solve unemployment problems; the result may simply be a graduated class of retrained, , *^ 
unemployed people. Colleges must do everything possible to make sure that levels of labor 
demand ensure jobs for such graduates, regardless of levels of student demand. 

Solutions. Custopiized training for start-up in Michigan {^Macomb Community College) is 
Tunded by the state only if the company requesting the trairting guarantees to hire all qualified 
graduates. In South Carolina, start-up trainrng funded by the state does not have this stipulation, 
but the majority of training graduates have always been hiretJ by the requesting companies, and 
turnover rates for hired program graduates after one year in the company have been consistently 
low (often around 1 percent).' / 

Triton College makes good use of its environmental scanning and its annual graduate 
surveys to keep the College informed of local job market changes. The annual survey of 
graduates probes how many graduates are employed m the areas of their training, and how well 
their training matches up with what their jobs entail. This information is used for yearly decisions 
on whether to add, delete, or mbdify courses and programs. In addition, Triton's Job Training 
Institute (JTI), which delivers accelerated training to adults for>entry-level employment in high 
demand )ob markets, has its own placement specialists, who contact business and industry and 
"develop" jobs for JTI graduates. The goal is to have at least one promising interview lined up for 
trainees upon completion of their JTI training. 



D. MARKETING OF CUSTOMIZED TRAINING 



BARRIER 13: Colleges do not always make the right contacts or adequately communicate their 
commitment to economic development and their customized training services for Industry. 
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Ma^etmg is a vital part of becoming involved with economic development in a college's service 
area and is a sensitive function that requires skill, diplomacy, commitment, and intelligent insight 
into the needs and desires of industry. This is p&rticularly-a challenge when convincing top 
company management of the benefits of customized programs to upgrade or retrail^the 
company's employees, because companie's'may not see the advantages of training through . 
community colleges, or may think there is a "catch" involving payment or governance. 

. Solutions. There are a variety of approaches to marketing a college's economic development 
services, but at virtually every college studied, top administrative staff members at the college a& 
well as faculty in general are considered "salespersons" for customized training. At Tri-County, 
Triton College, and South 01<lahoma City Junior College, the top administrative staff conducts 
intensive pefsoQal marketing that involves meeting with industry representatives who approach 
the college for training services. Several of the-colleges studied have specif[c persons or 
departments responsiJbJe for making direct industry contacts with the express purpose of 
informing those companies of the college's customized training services and 4hen selling them. 

"Several colleges make effective use of other marketing strategies: in addition to personal 
selling. Triton College probably has the.strongest and most diverse marketing strategies of the 
colleges studied. Triton uses catchy slogans ("Are yo.u running a school or are you running a 
business?" and "Triton for Training") in its direct jnail marketing of training to companies; as 
well as in mark^ing its courses to the community at large (daybreak courses have been 
advertised as the "Breakfast of Champions'"). Triton puts considerable emphasis on following up 
every "nibble"7rom its direct iWail campaign with intensive telenrfarketing^ follow-ups (i.e., 
telephone contacts intended to set up appointments with company representatives in order to 
sell customized training services). Triton also uses journals, .popular periodicals and newspapers, 
professional and trade networks, and radio ads. TTie cpllege has a marketing office devoted to 
pursuing its aggressive marketing policy, with expert graphics and advertising staff to prepare its 
enticing booklets, brochures, posters, Jetters for "mail campaigns, and copy for ads. 

Every college involved in actively marketing its customized training services has emphasized 
the need for staff members, who speak industry's la'nguageMhat is, these staff members must 
understand a business's priorities, listen well, talk "turkey," try not to preguess or tell a company 
what its needs are, and avoid educational jargon. A number of colleges are fortunate to-have 
their key marketing^staff be persons who have owned or work'ed with industry, which lends not 
only greater §avvy to college-company contacts, but also greater credibility. 

pARRfER 14: Colleges may not have the resources or may not have made It a priority 1o do 
extensive marketing of customized training services, though they may wish they could do more. 

Some colleges simply cannot afford a maVketing department, or do not have ^tate funds to 
support a person primarily. responsible for marketing customized training (as dops Tri-County 
through the TEC System). At other coiie^es^the notion of economic development outraach 
through customized training (is only beginning to oatch'on, or is not a priority(i.e., may not be 
included in the college's mission statement), or may not receive much support from th6 sta\e. 

Solutions. South Oklahoma City Junior College (SOCJC) has an interesting tradition in 
regard to marketing customized training that appears to work well, despite its somewhat reduced 
emphasis on direct and aggressive marketing, as compared to some ojher colleges. SQCJC does 
give some responsibility for direct marketing to the dean of community services, the dean of 
career development and industrial relations, and the business-industry coordinator, but much of 
this responsibility is shared with the rest of the College faculty through SOCJC's decentralized" 
marketing approach. In this system, faculty menlbers have primary responsibility for looking for 
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opportunities to expand economic development participation and training in their own 
specialties. While this approach has created a ''fragmentation" of effort in the past, the new 
structure— with the expanded resppnsibilities of tKe dean of career development and industrial 
relations— should remedy the problem. The dean will coordinate all the faculty efforts and follow 
through on institutional objectives. Faculty members are nonetheless considered the best 
program marketers, because they have the expertise and are best equipped to tallc.to industry 
about the training opportunities they can provide. 

Macomb Community College does not have the resources to do^an e^^ensive amount of 
cus'tomized training, nor has it made this one of its priorities. Michigan's Department o^ Labor 
provides some funds for free. start-up training for industry, but the state does not aggressively 
advertise this service, nor is there a team approach, among the state comrrjunity colleges to 
promotfe-tli§ training. As a result, Macomb staff have been teluctant to take a leadership role— 
they have all they can handle in trying to stretch their budget'to meet-other college obligations, 
'of which economic development's only a part. Macomb staff members have recently been 
org^anized. however, to create a center for community studies and services, which does some, 
planning and outreach to inform the community of the College's services, and to gauge what the. 
community and industry want from the College. Most outreach has been through contacts with 
local chambers of commerce (highly active in economic development), and with work-educatiorl 
councils in the county. The College has joined with the Michigan Community College Presidents' 
committee to pressure the state to step up its support of customized training^and of the 
marketing for programs that do^exist. / 

BARRIER 15: Colleges may run into problems convincing companies of their commitment and 
credibility In delivering customized training, Nqt>only do many company representatives think 
there is a "catch" to customized training from a community college, the/ sometimes also doubt 
that the training will be of sufficieat quality, or that the college will follow through on all its 
promises. ^ ' 

Solutions. Administrators at air the colleges studied emphasized that the person, responsible 
for making direct contact with a company to market customized training has to (t) convince the 
company that the college's customized' training.program will be*conducted by qualified 
instructors and (2) that the program will meet all of.the^company's specified needs (as well as 
any certification standards, where they pertain). One of the most important marketing aids is the 
college's track record, which should show its long-term comrpitment to- industry trainjng needs, 
customized and/or noncustomized. The college should also cultivate a reputation for always 
making good on its promises. For this reason, the president of Tciton College has laid down the; 
College policy regarding all cilstomlzed training, whereby even if College representatives ^ 
miscalculate what the College^can deliver, the College always backs its corqmitments and invests 
* whatever resources 3/e-neoessary to make the training program work. • \ 

Colleges that have been involved successfully in delivering customized training generally 
keep track of the effectsA)f the training on the productivity and employer turnover of the 
companies. Soufh Carolma (Tri-County) claimathat its ".Start-up in the Black" training allows 
new cocnpanies to operate at almost immediate high productivity rates because trainees receive^ 
instruction on equipment and processes that are virtually identical to the set-up at the new plant. 
While this claim might be argued, there does seem to*be a reduction in the amount of time that 
plants starting up in that state take to become productive, compared with start-up in other states 
without such training. In addition, Tri-County keeps trltc^k of the rate of turnover for trainees from 
its customized training programs, and in many cases (especially for start-up training, where the 
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College is involved in recruiting and selecting the 'trainees) the rate of turnover is as low as 1 
percent during the first year of employment. This compares with turnover rates as high as 150 
percent in a year for new employees recruited, by^he company and pot gi^en customized 
training. Even in the less stable economy of Michigan, turnover rates of graduates from 
Mac(5mb*s customized training programs are 20 percent"! n a year, corppared to local companies' 
more usual' 85 percent. . * • • ' ^ 

Several colleges take representatives of prosjijective companies to meet representatives of 
companies for which the college h^s delivered ^^Sftomized training. The local companies 
frequently, a re quite.eager to give their recommendations \o the visitors, and satisfied 
"customers*' lend enormoDs credibility to a college's sales pitqh. 

At all of the colleges studied, the most importa^nt agent for communicating and supporting a 
college's credibility is the college president, who must be the ultimate leader and contact for the 
college's customized training services. At several of the colleges, the interest, knowledge, and 
commitment of the president to the college's economic development outreach and track record 
have been'extraordinary, and the^'colleges' track records have been impressive. Presidents who 
have the support of their boards of trustees and state agencies in marketing custoiViized training 
and in insisting on maintaining the college's training credibility tend to be the most effective, b^t 
even without sugh external support,.the college presidents are probabl^ the most important 
marketers for any economic developfnent outreach. 

BARRIER 16: Some colleges have troubje convincing or assuring a company that upgrading its 
employees through customlzec} training will not result In those employees' taking their, new skills 
and leaving the^compaoy for^more lucrative employment elsewhere. This side effect of upgradmg 
programs is real, and some ernployees frequently take this path. Rival companies have also been 
knovwn to "pirate" such newly trained workers away from the original firm by offering the 
upgraded workers better wages or other beriefits, • : > 

V 

Solutions. Although no such instance was uncovered irf t^he five case studies, some ^ ^ 
companies and/or colleges apparently require trainees in customized courses to sign dolcuments 
stating that they will stay with their original employer for a stipulated Ipngth of time following 
completion of the courses. At the request of a given firm, some colleges make sure that course^ 
for industry make use only of that company's specific materials and customized machines and 
that training is highly specialized to the particular company's operations. Changing jobs invx)lves 
a basic individual freedom in this country.'however, it is questionable just how much any college 
or company can or should try to block workers from^exercising this right, 

BARRIER 17: Some companies do not want customized training because they do not want 
outsiders Involved In their business. This fact has a is particular meaning for colleges delivering 
state-funded customized training, because some companies claim they don't want a 
governmental agency telling them what to do, 

A' 

Solutions. No solution was encounte^red for this problem at any of the five case study sites. 
Macomb administrative staff members admit that it is virtually impossible to design customized 
training without being given enough information about a company to "know what's going on with 
it." Therefore, they do not pursue customized training agreements with such firms. ^ 
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E. QUICK RESPONSE CUSTOMIZED TRAINING 

BARRIER 18: It is 6ften difficult te develop effective customized training courses on short notice. 

When companies come to a community college for customized training, they often need the 
trained workers "yesterday," Opportunities for meeting these kinds of economic devefopment 
needs are often unpredictable. Colleges frequently must scramble to design and develop 
curricula and instructional materials, find facilities and equipment, and acquire or orient qualified^ 
instructors. ' ^ ^ • * 

* 

In unionized companies, it can be difficult to get a consensus among company, union, and 
college regarding delivery of costomized training and >^hat the training should. consist of. 
Another related problem is that f.aced by Macomb College, whose area companies often handle 
customized training as ^ bjdding situation— that is", companies frequently call two or three other 
cofleges, and the College then must (1) decide almost immediately whether it can and will deliver 
-the training, (2) say how much it will cost, (3) make a commitment on a fast start-up date, and 
(4) designate a qualified instructor. If the College does not respond with a "bid" that same^ 
afternoon or the next morning, the training contract almost certain]^ is lost to another institution. 

Sqlutlons. Several colleges emphasize the importance of having all staff and faculty be well 
informed about their college's ecbnoraic development priorities and why economic development 
is so vital to the cpmrniirity. This— and a good deal of general preparedness on the part of those 
staff charged with negotiating and developing the customized training—infuses college staff a^d 
faculty with a sense of commitment fo econiomic development efforts, and provides motivation 
and confidence in meeting unpredicted training opportunities. 

The difficulty of finding qualified instructors is cited as one of'the worst barriers to quick 
response. Strategies for locating such instructors induce using fulMinie facultj^ where practical, 
using members of adjunct (psrt-time) faculty, using out,- 'de consultants, and using experienced , 
employees from the very comoany requesting the custor^izeo trainirlg. (These will be discussed . 
later^n the barriers under "Faculty and Staffing.") \ . , 

Macomb College, because of the very limitedlfunds committed to providing customized . 
training, sometimes functions as a broker rather than a provider of training; by steering a firm 
recluesting customized training to the services of other area trainers who own their own, training 
consultation firms and wor»k independently. Even here, the companies usually want the College 
to remain a participant to sortie degree, asking College staff to look over the independent 
trainer's syllabus, to cosponsor the training arrangement, and jn general, to provide input that 
adds credibility to the training. 

Regarding designing curricula and providing instructional materials, many colleges base ^ 
customized courses on training modules that are afready in use at fhe college in regular 
occi{H2^tional training programs. At South Oklahoma City Junior College, staff members who pUt 
together customized courses phone publishers to try to locate any materials that may relate to 
the course (or any future courses \he College is likelyto customize). The College staff members * 
also tVy to keep materials on hand that appear to have utility for any potential customized 
courses. Many regular college courses are deliberately designed to be modular and flexible in 
content so tfiey can be reorgahized and adapted readily for customized training needs. 

At Memphis, all courses— including c.ustomized training-must be for credit, and College staff 
members are careful to make only minimum adjustments^to existing, approved courses, 
whenever possib'3. T9 remain eligible for credit (and thereby for state reimbursement), course 
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content must retain 50 percent of the approved curriculum. If the CLotomized course requires 
more adjustment, the College compensates aa instructor to revise the curriculum or design a 
new one. Such curricula (with more than 10 percent revision) are designated "Special Courses," * 
and are covered for state approval under a generic Special Course description. This speeds up 
ths design, approval, and delivery of customized training enprmously. (Course approval can take 
up to a year in some states, so most colleges do not offer costomized training for credit unless a 
company specifically requests it. In those cases, most colleges make use of special emergency 
procedures to obtain state approval, though delays are still a probtem.) 

Both SOCJC and Tri-CoUnty use a competency-based approach in all instruction, and this y/ 
enables ve^ clear and concise definition in agreements about cpurse content'and objectives f 
when determining training need^. Tri-County also js currently putting all fundamental course, 
modules on a word processor so staff can store, reorganize, modify, and print out customized, 
courses a's they ar? needed. . * ' * ' - 

Carrier 19: Many colleges have problems finding funds to provide quick response in 
developing and implementing customized training as the need arises. < 

Solutions. In states where free start-up training is provided, there aVe usually set-aside 
monies for the purpose of develoj^ing or modifying courses. In South Carolina, facilities are , ^ 

created or adapted to meet special training needs through funds appropriated from local taxes • 
by the county planning commissions, but the state TEC .System pays^all other developmental 
costs. The focal and state economies are noivUnduly stressed by these costs; since most such - 
tracing paVs for itself in additional income and revenues created by the new jobs, often'^within a 
year or two. x . ' ^ ' * * 

> 

At both SOCJC and Memphis, there is considerable budget flexibility, so that custbmized* 
program development needs can be met. At Memphis, a certain amount of n^oney is budgeted 
annually for its Business, industry. Government Division to operate customized programs, and 
this money pays the salaries oflhe staff that develops the courses. On occasions when this 
annual allotment runs dry. the College president always finds fund% to continue the*division*s 
work. At: al^ of the colleges, the staff does whatever is necessary to get a program up and., 
running— secure rnodules, hire consultants to develop a program, or find some other method to 
enable quick response, and to fund course. development. , 

•2 

F. CUSJOMIZED TRAINING MANAGEMENT • 

BARRIER 20: There is a danger a* college overpromiting on what it can actually deliver 
regarding customized training. It. is all too easy to get carried away by enthusiasm. The result 
can be that a college tries so hard to be responsive that its offers exceed its ability to^dehver. 

Solutions. Having an administrative staff member or a department charged with coordinating 
and controlling the college's economic development outreach and marketing can diminish the 
likelihpod that overpromiising will occur. Colleges such as Triton, where marketing is a major 
thrust, nave fpund that they must continually caution themselves not to let their reach e^eed 
their grasp. The message is not, "Don*t do it"; rather, it is remembering that resources are not 
limited. 'The philosophy at Triton has been, '''We take risks, but we ^on*t fail— even if we lose 
additional resources.'* That is. if a commitment costs the College more in personnel or 
equipment than was budgeted, the College tries to make good on its promise anyway, because 
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College administratoVfe believe that the College's reputation and credibility are worth more than. ' 
some Tost monies. Once a college fails to deliver on its promises, Jt will take much more time'and 
^ . mathy more resources to convince industry that the college will *%p it righf'.the next tinre"*. y 

< /• • ^ • ^ 

-> BARRIER 21: Companies may collaborate with a college on setting up customized training for 
their employees, and then have to back out of the arrangement. This may occur after both the 

" J company and the college have invested time^and moneyJnto designing and developing the entire 
training course, including curricula and instructional materials. The reasons usually are an 
economic tur;idown or pthef unexp^cted factor. 

Solutions. TTiere is no simple solution to this problem; colleges must be prepared to take this 
. risk. However, economic development staffs at several colleges recommend that college 
management be careful about' how much consulting the college gives away, gratis, in the ^ 
' planning phase of th^' activity! and how many statf members become involved whose time ,(and 
salaries) will be a loss to the college if a company must back out of a customized training 
' agreement after resources have been committed. It may also be a good idea in some cases to 
have at least a simple contract with the company, af^d to write into that confract that the 
company will reimburse thq college for developing the instruclional materials and syllabus and 
consulting I'egarding the activity. (This does not apply, of course, to start-up training funded by , 
^ the state.) ' - ■ , 

BARRIER 22: It can be difficult for college course developers to make sure that customized 
courses teach the skills that trainees need and companies want. In other words, colleges must be 
car.eful to communicate clearly with companies when designing the syllabus and content of a 
customized course, so that graduatefS of the training hav? the skills to do the work the'company 
has lined up for them. Failure to match training with skill requirements can damage the 
ccedibility of a college's customized training services. ^ 

A related problem making sure tRat courses teach the skills that actually relate to the 
company's problems. Too often, companies think they know their training needs, only to * 
•discover later that they were on the wrong track. 

Solutions: At Tri-County, the College provides free needs assessments, and qualified College 
staff will frequently make Site visits to company plants to work ^ith company representatives on 
designing course outlines and writing competency st^telnents to guide instruction. The course 
syllabus and instructional materials i^closely reviewed by the College and the company, ■ 
together, prior to implementation of training. The use of competency statements and the 
CQmpetency-baSed approach to instruction simplifies communications ^nd course development 
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SOCJC has companies that request customized training do their own in-house training 
needs evaluations, and then the Colfege collaborates-wlth the company to producerrt«ar-cut 
competency statements to guidef course design, nuchas Tri-County uses. To keep the course in 
line wi|h the competency objectives, course instructors conduct interim evaluations using 
student feedback jand revise the course as needed. This kind of formative evaluation is 
conducted during customized Gaining delivered by most of. the colleges studied and has proven 
invaluable in making sure that trainees are Indeed learning the skillslhey are being taught, and 
that these are the skills stipulated by the iaqreement between thacollege and the company. 
Colleges may also encourage*a company to conduct its own interim evaluation, so tttat the 
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company can ascertain whether the skills being learned are the skills it truly needs. Should any 
" inconsistencies be revealed, the company and college can collaborate on course modifications, 
as needed. ^ ' ' ' ^ ^ 

BARRIER 23: College qourse designers may run Into problems with persons taking customized * 
or other special trafnlhg who do not hdve sufficient basic skills .to learn the more advanced skills 
bfting taught. Some colleges offer special training courses (noncustomized) on an open-door 
basis—that is./et^uiring no prerequisites (e.g., Triton's Job Training lnstitute)--but find that 
applicants frequently c|o not have eyen the basic skills needed. This problem is also encountered 
In customized training, where skill deterioration due to disuse creates basic skills deficiencies in 
some prospective trainees. , . . ' , 

_ Solutions. At Macomb, Triton, and Tri-County, applicants for special training courses are all 
pretested in basic skills, which may include basic reading, math, English comprehension and 
verbal- ability, mechanical aptitude,,and so forth. Tor Macomb's robotics training program, 
applicants go through a two-week pretesting period that measures mechanical aptitude^ space 
relations, abstract relations, math and English, and mechanical space relations skills. 

To compensate for trainees' basic skills deficiencies, most of the •colleges have begun to 
include math and reading review modules in their customized training courses, to serve^as 
"brushups" for students whose skills have deteriorated throtjgh disuse. At SOCJC. students 
whose skills are insufficient .to enter special training courses are offered remedial, ofjien-ended 
courses, such^ asjnath review, where students'^^individual needs and levels are identified and 
materials are provided to bridge the gap between basic skills deficiencies and the Skills to be 
covered in the special training course: Students review the individualized materials and are 
usually able to enter the special training course within eight weeks or less. 

At Triton, persorts whose basic skills are n6t adequate foT Job Training Institute (JTI) 
programs are counseled to get tutoring, incli/ding tutoring in English as a second language at 
the College's Learning Assistance Lab.'|f such prospective trainees insist on taking a JTI .course 
.without the remedial tutorinQ. they are required to sign a disclaimer absolving the College from 
.responsibility If they fail the course. * • 

BARRIER 24: Adult students demand more in terms of training content and instructional ^ 
methodology than do traditional communlty^college students^ coming directly from high school. 

Some colleges frequently find themselves at a loss when adult students iQse interest in c(gsses 
ruriVaccording to the traditional lecture mode. Adults also demand more individualization of 
Instruction. Holding the interest of adult learners is vital to successful training, v\/hiBther in 
customized courses or other occupational training. 

Solutions. At Tri-Countyrinstructors are required to conduct interim student evaluations 
regarding the effectiveness and interest level of the material and instructional modes and to 
modify tKose as needed. Instruction is delivered in a wide variety of modes— videotapes, role- 
playing, hands-on experientes that relate academic instruction to tha job, slide-tape 
.presentations, paper-and-pencil activities, group discussions, and so forth. These modes are ^ 
intermixed to maintain a high level of student interest Students also have access io videotapes 
of the operations they are trying ta learn so they may .review the operations and assimilate the 
material^ore or less at their own rate. 
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Triton's courses have Uuilt-in adult education techniques that vary the instructional modes to 
maintam student interest. Some courses are on videptape and course content may be studied at 
the students' own pace during a semester. Some courses and labs are open-entry/open-exit so 
students may use the equipment at their own convenience during certain hours of on certain 
days. . > 

At SOCJC, all of the courses are competency based and individualized to focus on students* 
individual peeds in developing specified competencies. The College's philosophy is to strive to 
sarve^individuals first, because individuals are the basic unit upon which industry's labor needs 
must ultimately depend. . . 

Most of the colleges studied provide some form of^t^aining in the instruction of adult learners 
for their adjunct faculty who deliver most adult training. 



BARRIER 25: Too often, persons'in retraining programs for the unemployed come to the 
termination of iheir unemployment benefits or other resources, and must drop out of the training 
before completion. When this happens, the purpose of such training pVograms is instantly 
negated; the trainees are unable to use the training to get the targeted jobs, and the college 
loses the time and funds it ha& invested in those trainees." *^ • 

Solutions. This is a most serio;js problem in states siich as Michigan, where high rates of 
unemployment make such retraining opportunities a vital hope, but ^{(here -unemployed workers 
and their families increasingly find themselves at the end of their financial teUiers. The retraining 
program in robotics offered by Macomb College in cooperation with the Downriver Community 
Conference has run into this problem frequently. The Downriver Community Conference has 
tried to help keep such trainees in the program by providing a small stipend (at minimum wa^e) 
for the time trainees spend in class, (f such trainees are on government assistance (their . 
unemployment compensation having run out), the Downriver Community Conference also gives 
them a stipend of thirty to forty dollars a week, plus ten dollars toward gas for travel. This small 
incentive apparently can make the difference to some trainees between having to^drop out of the 
training* or being able to complete it and go on to find employment in robotics. 

BARRIER 26: Colleges may find It dlfflcult,to stretch limited resources to meet the challenge and 
additional costs of providing customized training. This is a probleni at every colleget whether 
there is state support for customized training or not.*' 

. . 0 » 

Solutions. The presidents at the five colleges studied are particul£ffly active in seeking ways 
to stretch their cotleges' limited resources, making "the most of what we have." Some presidents 
become entrepreneurial to a great degree, getting funding from as many sources as they can 
find. They look for equipment donations and.facilities. They try to set up special training # 
relationships with industry and trade associations, as well a^ with professional associations. They 
campaign for gifts of scholarsljips. For customized training efforts that are not funded by the ^ 
state, they become involved in determining how those courses can be offered in the most cost- 
effective manner both for the college and the company. Often this results in customized courses 
requiring a certain minimum of students in order to maintain at least a break->even status on 
expenditures. Some colleges (such as Macomb) cannot always stretch resources to meet all 
customized training requests, but do serve industry at least in the capacity of brokers to help 
them locate expert trainer^ ta deliver the needed training. 
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G. FLEXIBILITY OF RESOURCES 



BARRIER 27: Competition Is keen for limited space on campus to conduct both special training 
(Including customized training) and regular college programs. Not infrequently, students oc 
companies may require the use of training facilities that are also used heavily'by other college 
programs. For example, there is conflict at Triton over access to the word processing lab 
because of great demand. Most seminars in Tritorfs growing Allied He^h ai iea com pete with 
traditional classroom courses for space. Newly built fadlities on the campus fill up as fast as 
they come into operation, and there is often still significant overflow. 

Solution^. Where practical^ mostof the colleges deliver customized training courses at off- 
campus sites, most frequently at the company's site. Triton also uses hotel or other facilities 
when necessary. For Tri-County's Spegial Schools training, it Js the responsibility of the local 
county councils, together with the TEC System area commission, to set up and pay for.facilities 
off-campus, if necessary. 

« 

Some colleges designated certain areas of buildings as special training centers, but overflow 
and competition for some facilities and equipment remain a perennial nuisance. SOCJC has 
open landscaping in all its facilities, and dividers can be moved around to give considerable 
flexibility to classrooms and offices, but this is not always sufficient to meet all training needs, 
Triton College puts its Office of Research to wo'Sc scheduling usage of space for competing 
programs in order to determine the best ways— and iimes— to share facilities during peak 
periods. Triton also uses new buildings and training facilities built on campus through unique 
cooperative relationships with trade associations. Collaborative scheduling allows the ^ 
associations and the College to share training facilities both for the associations' special training 
and regular College programs. 

Creative scheduling is another important solution to cohflrcts for space and equipment. 
Triton has at least partially resolved the problem of "demand for its word processing lab by 
, scheduling special training prqgrams* use of the fapflities at unusual times, when regular classes 
are "not using them. Memphis al&p uses creative scheduling to resolve conflict over the use of its 
computer facilities by running some, of its customized computer training courses out of sync with 
the school quarter, when regular demand is greatly reduced, Macomb runs Saturday classes, 
midnight pr eariy morning classes, classes on. holidays, and classes between semesters in order 
to give trainees in special programs access to equipment that otherwjpe is in heavy Use. Triton 
uses the same strategy to considerable advantage. 



BARRIER 28: Working adults -and companies needing customized training are often unable to 
oise traditional schedules. Many working adults have ^ork schedules or home responsibilities 
that prevent them from taking courses during normal day or evening times. Companies may also 
need training for employees to b^gin and end at times that do not coincide with th(fcollege*s 
semester, trimester, or quarter, . 

Solutions. Triton and several of the othei- colleges make extenstye efforts to njeet the training 
needs of adult workers by offering courses at unusual times to fit unusual needs. For example, 
Triton has a Midnight College program offering a variety of training classes that run throughout 
the night. These courses are especially convenient for persons working a second shift, Triton's 
"Breakfast of Champions*' is a menu of courses available in the very early^morning (6 a.m. and\ 
later) for adults wishing to take^a class before going to .vork. Weekend College courses at Triton 
enable working aduits to bring their children into the classroom, where subjects are taught so 
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that both parents and children may engage in intel^sting learning opportunities. Also at Triton, 
open-entry/open-exit courses allow adults to view videotaped courseooiodules and/or to make 
use of lab facilities on a flexible schedule of their'own choosing. g 

At SOCJC, the academic calendar overlaps, with essentially seyeo .different' official entry 
points thfoughout the year (every eight weeks) when students can begin courses. Every course 
taught at Memphis is videotaped so that if working adults ^e forced to miss a class, they can go 
to the Learning Resources Center and review the tape. 

To meet industry's training needs, raost of the colleges will begin a customized course at any 
timje of the year, because when companies need training, they very often need it immediately (or 
nearly so), not when it is convemerjt ior^e college to start up 3 new class. SOCJC's frequent 
course-entry schedule gives greater flexibility for customized courses that are run on campus, 
though.the College will begin a new course at any time if the need is great. Trfton is able to 
customize a seminar or short course on teirly short notice, and uses flexible scheduling to enable 
sharing of facilities on campus for courses that cannot begin off campus. Memphis' Business. 
Industry, Government Division frequently operates its customized training courses out of sync 
with the rest of the College, and while this has created 5ome auditing problems; (because all 
customized courses there are. giv^en for credit and reimbursed in part by the state), the flexibility 
is considered a vital part of the cfollege's economic development commitment. 



BARKER 29: Every college faces problems keeping up<-to*date.equipment for high-technology 
programs. With the increasing rate of new technological developments and applications, colleges 
have to scramble to keep track of the new developments, as well as to find funds or other 
resources to acquire expensive equipment that too<juickly becomes obsolete. 

/ 

Solutions. It may be all but impossible for twd^year colleges to acquire truly state-of-the-art 
equipment in high-technology areas for training programs. As Clem LePack, section chief of 
management and education for Western Electric (OklaYioma City) points out. "It is impossible . . . 
for any schooTto keep up with what is going on in industry. In out particular case, you put your 
new machmes into your own development groups, you don't give them around to schools . . . 
You supply your customers first." 

Even so, colleges must strive to acquire access to high-technology equipment, even if that 
equipment is not the very newest, "cutting edge*' equipment. For this purpose, most of the 
colleges studied actively seek loans or donations of equipment from industry. For many ^ 
customized courses, the colleges turn to the requesting companies to supply'the equipment, or 
try to gain access to in-plant equipment for trainmg at times of the day when the equipment is 
not normally in use (or between peak usage times). ' . • . 

Tri-County ha^ access to a state equipm^t pool through theTEC System, and the state*s six 
Innovative Technical Resource Centers Are busy acquiring .up-to-date equipment in each of their 
specialty areas. Some of this equipment is slated to be Installed in mobile demonstration and 
training lab units that can be moved around to the different.colleges or other sites as nesded. 

/Triton College has resolved a number of its equipment problems^by bringing trade 
ass'ociation headquarters and training facilities onto the campus. The trade assdciations.maintain 
the most up-to-date equipment for their training programs and share the facilities and equipment 
•with the College's regular programs as well. 
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BARRiER 35: Outside institutions that previously have provided free cooperative education 
oppodunlties for community college students are now beginning to charge for th\pse . 
opportunities. For example, the .hospital that used^o provide clinical training for a number of 
health-related programs at Mafcomb is now requiring the College to pay for the training. If the 
College does not do so, the hospital will merely offer its facilities for clinical training to another 
college or private school that will pay. 

Solutions. Jhe problem/of course, stems frorn the fact that hospitals and similar institutions 
are also suffering budgetary problems ancf mljsf^find new sources of, funding. It seems at this 
time that colleges will have to find monies to pay for such clinical education optportunilies. 
Alternatively, colleges could close such training programs and allow hospitals to do their own ' 
training— whereupon the hospitals wobld find their training costs soaring. The mutual 
dependency of the institutions needslo be recognized. ' * • . ^ ' 

H. INTERNAL ORGANIZATION ANQ COOPERATfON 

' : ' ' \ ■ . . " . 

BARRIER'S?: Staff resistance and Institutional red tape within a college may (educe the 
efflqjency dnd effectiveness 6f the'co!lege*s economic development outredch efforts. For 

innovative programs, interrial barriers may involve the collegers regular operational. procedures 
and rules, contracts with faculty unions, and the fragmentation of perspectives on the college's 
mission and priorities that can occur injarge, comprehensive community colleges. 

Solutions. First and foremost, administrators at all five colleges emphasize that economic 
developmentTieeds to be identified clearly as a major component of the college's mission. 
^Colleges involved in economic development outreach also need a "team spirit," wherein all staff 
and 'faculty understand and^feel part of the college's economic development efforts. At both^n- . 
County and Triton^ the priorities, goals, and pace come down from tha college presidents, and 
faculty and staff are apprised at every opportunity of those priorities and of the college's 
successes. At Triton, the management style is free, allowing staff and faculty to pursue economic 
development activities in their own individual ways. So long asthe job gets done, there is 
freedom in how^he Triton staff does it. ^ V 

At SOCJC, the College conducts a^two-day annual management retreat (abput thirty staff 
fcom mid-management pn up) to go through a process of prioritizing the ideas and concerns of 
all staff and students. This group then decides on the institutional goals for that year and 
delegates-responsibility for them throughout the College structure. 

At Memphis, the Business, Industry, Government Division coordinators can call for 
assistance from anyone in the Institute if helpjs needed. The Institute's priorities are well 
communicated to the staff. and faculty, and everyone seems" td*have the comrriitment to do 
whatever is needed. Jhere is heavy reliance on the use of interdepartmental memos to convey 
needs for assistance, and staff members «;^pect to have to "do things^ little faster or differently" 
now and then to get the job done. ^ 

In fact, being willing to bypass or cut through procedural red tape when necessary is 

characteristic of the^most acUve colleges in economic development^outreSch. For example, at 

Triton, computerization is used as much as possible to speed ordering books and other tasks. 

but staff members 'do nbt hesitate to resort to pencil and paper^ telephone calls, or whatever it 

fakes to get the job done. . , • 
# 
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Colleges having: contracts with full-time faculty members usually use direct negotiation/but 
this can lead to troublesome delays. At Macomb, faculty members have shown considerable ' * 
flexibility, even though in som§ instances. the College has had to override some guidelines 
previously established. The strength of h/1acomb*s internal responsiveness lies in'the'fact that the 
administration first acquired the understanding^and cooperation of senior faculty representatives. 
\ - ' ^ 

Barrier 32: Unclear InteiYial structure for handling economic development efforts may create . 
confusion among faculty and staff) as well as among companies requesting customized training 
sen/lces from the college. That is, when responsibilities for economic development outreach are 
not clear to the staff and faculty of a college, important information tends to get lost or become 
jumbled, and critical tasks may not be completed. Internal cooperftion is hampered. In addition, 
companies interested in requesting customized training may be unsure of whom to contact at the 
college, or who.at the college is responsible for seeing that certain related tasks are done. 

Solutions. The simplest and perhaps most efficient strategy that was encountered is for a 
college to create an internal organization and/or to identify a specific staff member (or members) 
as the primary contact and organizerjdr the college's economic development outreach efforts. 
>/1emphis has its Business. Industry, Government Division and coordinators, who are selected for 
their good hun^n relations skills—which not only enables them to deal effectively with industry 
representatives, but also facilitates good working relations with other college staff and faculty. 

Triton takes a somewhat more diverse approach, with the president and all top administrative 
staff being contacts with industry, along with the heads of the Employee Development Institute 
and the Job Training Institute. Tri-County has a similar arrangement, although the industry 
services coordinator is the main industry contact for start-up training. At these two colleges, the 
ipvolvement and awareness of faculty and staff are such tha{ industry representatives can contact 
. any staff member initially arid word will be passed along to the right people. 

SOCJC appears to have melded the best elements of both the-^oncentrated and diversified 
approaches On the one hand, industry contact is decentralized, with e'vfery staff and faculty 
member being a pact of the team. This is based on the notion that faculty miembers are the most 
Knowledgeable persons to talk to industry representatives about their specialty areas. On the 
pther hand, SOCJC doesiiave an industry*services coordinator who coordinates economic ^ 
development outreach afctivities throughout the College, and who is responsible for fdllowing up 
on faculty contacts with industry, as well as for calling on industry himself. 

At all of the colleges studied, the issue of interdepartmental territoriality ov^r the delivery of 
customized training is a moot one. Departments and divisions seem willing to share 
responsibilities, and most faculty and staff members are kept informed of the colleges' priorities 
and expectations in that regard. In all cases, the support and influence of the college presidents 
are ma^or elem^ts In ensuring clear communications and willing coperation. 

BARRIER 33: There may be poor articulation— or sometimes competition— among sister colleges 
for economic development outreach effort?;, especially for customized training opportunities. In 

states with overlapping educational systems and jurisdictions, articulation maybe poor, with an 
element of territoriality and competition for valuable resources (such as donated equipment) that 
sometimes come to a college through customized training arrangements. * 

Solutions. Although the opportunity for considerable competitiveness among the sixteen 
TEC System colleges in South Carolina would seem to be great, the state offices of TEC oversee 
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the distribution of funds and equipment among the college^ and coordinate the articulation of 
curripula as well. In Michigan, the absence of coordination of communWy conege services at the 
state level is quite noticeable, and is probably responsible (at least in part) for the sometimes 
acute competition among ti)e state's two-year colleges for customized training opportunities and 
other potential resources. . , . - 

Th6 State Technical Institute at Memphis does not compete directly with its sister 
organizations for students, funds, or customized training contracts. In fact, Memphis gives as 
many customized training opportunities as it can to area vocational schools in West Tennessee 
in order to reduce the competition for space and resources^on its own campus as much as 
possible without compromising the quality of instruction. It also ar^culates many of its curricula 
to its sister institutions. Memphis faculty and staff are well aware that economic development 
outreach is the number two priority in the Institute's mission statement, and that economic 
development must be a. statewide effort. 



I. FACULTY AND STAFFING 



BARRIER 34: it Is frequently difficult tp find qualified instructors— often on short notice— to teach 
customized couries. This barrier really has three main elemOTts: (1) quite often, companies need 
customized training in emerging technologies where the skills and knowledge to be taught are so 
new that few if any college faculty are qualified to teach them; (2) 'companies need the traininci 
to begin almost immediately, leaving little time to locate such instructors; and (3) even.for 
customized courses not requiring instructors on the cutting edge of a technology, full-time 
college faculty usually already have full teaching loads and cannot teach a customized course as 
well.' ^ 

Solutions. Four of the five colleges studied rel^Hprimarily on part-time faculty or consultants 
to teach customized courses or seminars. The major reason for using them is that such 
instructors— who usually are also employed full-time in the spec alty— have the most up-to-date 
skills and knowledge available in the training subject. Quite often, especially for seminars and 
workshops, such instructors have practical, hands-on experience with the theories, processes, 
and/or equipment involved. In addition, these experts are often willing to travel to off-campus 
sites to teach, and to teach in the evening hours or other times convenient to the company 
and/or trainees. 

Triton; Col lege is* in a particularly advantageous region for finding qualified part-time 
instructors in a. plethora of specialties, because of its metropolitan Chicago location. The College 
also makes effective use of its many contacts through professional networks, its advisory 
committee^, its other customized training customers, its relationships with trade associations, 
and other sources in order to locate and contract the best possible instructors for its customized 
training coilirses. Such instructors are generally contracted on a one-shot basis, though some 
adjunct facqlty have been with the College for years. 

Tri-Couiity is also able {o find part-time instructors for most of its customized courses 
because the College is located in a retirement resort area. Many eminently qualified retirees 
teach cu5tomi:?ed courses for the College. Tri-County and several other colleges may also use 
skilled employees or even training personnel of the company as Instructors for the course. This 
is oft8.n necessary for highly technical training because the course content may be proprietary. 
SOCJC has even gone to a competitor company to find an instructor for a customized course, 
simply because that person was most qualified to teach the course. 
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At Macomb, full-time faculty members in the various specialty areas afe responsible for 
providing ancf updating lists of candidate instructors for customized training in their specialties. 
The full-time faculty members consult the candidate ipStructor files and make recommendations 
for prospective instructors upon request. They sometimes make initial contacts with the 
prospective instructors. Thts strategy has not alvyays been completely sucMssful, as lists are 
inadequate for some specialties. > ^ 

* ♦ * 

BARRIER 35: Regular, full-*tlme~faculty demand the first shot at teaching all customized courses. 

This may not be a problem for some colleges, but it is a serious one (especially for colleges with 
faculty unions) if full-time faculty are not actually qualified to teach the specific cours^es^or if ^' 
they are already overloaded with teaching responsibilities. In addition, consulting with full-time 
faculty regarding instruction of customized training courses may delay finding a part-time 
instructor elsewhere who is truly qualified. 

Solutions. At Memphis the Business, Industry, Government coordinators, with assistance 
from the industrial relajions and outreach staff, do al! recruiting for customized training. The staff 
members of the division do try to find a qualified full-time faculty member to teach the course' 
before looking outside the Institute. ^ 

At Macomb, the faculty contract procedure requires that when a continuing education 
opportunity arises (this includes customized training), a notice must be posted format least five 
days to give regular faculty the first charicB to bid on teaching the course. Most do not bid, 
however, because many of the courses are conducted off -campus or at odd times. Also, in many 
coljeges, continuing education salary rates are lower than regular teaching rates (although in 
some, such as Tri-County, the rates for customized instruction j|an bf substantially higher). 

Of course, there are occasions when part-time instructors cannot be found to teach 
customized courses, especially when the courses are offered during normal working hours (8 
a.m. to 5 p.m.). At SOCJC, many customized courses are held during the daytime working hours, 
when employees get released time from work. SOCJC has found that most part-time instructors . 
can only teach eveni^qg classes, so the College relies heavily on its own full-time faculty. Where ^ 
possible, those faculty members get released time from part of their normal teaching load, and if " 
the assignment goes beyond their regular workload, they receive overload pay. 

\ 

BARRIER 36: Part-time faculty have technical expertise In their speciaSty^ but may not be skilled"^ 
or experienced In Instructing adult workers. It does not help for Instructors to know their 
instructional content if thdy cannot convey that content effectively to the students. 

^' ■ .A 

Solutions. At Tri-County, the College offers a special Job Instruction course on fundamental 
adult instruction, just to train instructors how to teach customized training courses. Triton has a 
variety of approaches to helping part-time instructors become effective teachers. New part-time 
faculty members are assigned a full-time faculty merrU)er as a mentor. InstrtJctional methodology 
and other Important topics are covered in seminars oj^en to both full-time and part-time faculty 
on Saturdays, with a small stipend as an incentive to attend. "Meet and eaf 'sessions are 
provided to Triton's part-time instructors, in which speakers give brief talks on Instructional 
methodology and other topics of interest prior to evening classes. Finally, new part-time faculty 
at Triton are given an "instructor's survival manual" containing teaching tips and other useful 
information. 
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BARRIER 37: Colleges may have problems keeping (ull-tMe faculty upgraded In their specialties* 

Upgrading Is especially important for instructors in high-technology areas, because of theepeed 
with which innovE^tions arlS applied in industry and j^ecome vital to the training of qualified 
employees. In some fields, such as computer applications and microelectronics, the evolution of 
new technologies and adaptations is so rapid that even the major manufacturers have problems 
finding qualified trainers for their peVsonnel. 

Solutions. For specialities where instructors need to be on the cutting edge of davelopniem^ 
perhaps the most effective solution the colleges u<;e is to send the instructors into industry,!^ 
receive hand.s-on experience/With new applications. kX Tri-County, instructors are encouraged— 
and rewarded— for seeking industry experience during the summer, and in some situations, the 
College has been able to set up cooperative arranjpements with companies or even research 
centers at universities in order to train College instructors .and upgrade their kno\^^dge and 
skills. Triton College rewards its faculty for seeking industry experience by giving "points" 
toward raises and promotions. While f/emphis also praiseis this strategy, so far only about two of 
•its full-time faculty per summer have been able to take advantage of the "return to industry" 
experience. zr 

Tri-County also sends its faculty along with students to take its p^n customized courses 
when those courses are taught by industry instructors. But most colleges must rely mainly on 
providing occasional seminars or workshops for faculty, on bringing if> experts to speak ^S^vital 
developments, or providing small allowances for individual or departmental staff development 
purposes. SOCJC recently conducted computer literacy and applications sessions for all 
departments in the College. Triton conducts its Saturday morning lectures for faculty, and also 
provides $150 in travel allowances during the schoolVear for each full-time faculty member to 
attend professional development workshops or other activities. 
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BARRIER 38: Colleges must find ways to meet the training steeds of entrepreneurs and small 
businesses that cannot afford customized training. 

SoSutlons. Both Tri-Oounty and the State Technical Institute at Memphis have small business 
.institutes to serve local sjnall business training needs. These institutes are part of a small 
business network that is a (jfoj^ct of the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges and is partly funded by it. SOCJC also participates in this network. 

Macomb hqis its own Small Business Institute— not part of the AACJC network— which helps 
small businesses in thq Warren-Mt. t^lemens area. This institute provides early morning classes 
("Sunrise Seminars") for small businesses and for entrepreneurs. The College also offers 
business courses for entrepreneurs'at a local shopping mall. 

BARRIER 39: Cclleges may find It difficult to deliver much-needed counseling and Placement 
services (foe training and^lndlng Jobs) to the community at large* This service is particularly vital 
for areas experiencing high unemployment, and comnriunity colleges are eminently suited to 
deliver such services. In 'most cases, howaver, the service is not one -that is stipulated either in 
the college mission statement or in the institutional goals, nor is it supported by state funds or 
priorities. If it rs mentioned at all. it is clustered with "community service"— usually a low priority 
in' most state community college system mission staternents. 
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Solutions. Some of the colleges try to meet at least some of this community economic 
development heed through seminars and workshbfis. Triton College, for example, recently 
conducted a, one-day job clinic that offered occupational and training information, resume 
preparation dimes and aid, placjgniS?(t aid; counseling, and other one-hour talks or workshops 
related to the problems of ua^'mployment and job seeking— all free to the public. 

As part of a U.S. Department of Education project (the Collaborative Community Career 
Guidance Program), the National Center for Research in Vocational EdCk^tion trained Macomb 
Comrfrantty College counselors to provide guidance counseling to the pyoTic in such locations as 
public libraries, in order to maximize guidance counseling, outreach^The philosophy of the 
approach is that community colleges need to institute "Storefront counseling" in order to take 
career guidance out to where the citizens are and where they will feel comfortable in using the 
service. This project is part of a long-term plan for even greater outreach, v/hich may involve - 
taking guidance counseling into other public and semipublic locations such as shopping centers 
and union locals. 
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CHAPTERS 

CRITICAL ELEMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Analysis of the five community and technical colleges and the industry services they provide 
has afforded some unique insights into, the critical factors for effective particiRatlon by two-y6ar 
colleges in local and state economic development and the deliveiy of training^for industry. These 
recurring themes pr elements for successful upgrading and retraining of workers also constitute 
recommendations to practitioners and, policymakers who wish to become or already are involved 
in meeting their communities' job-related training needs. This sec|ion describes some of those 
critical elements and makes suggestions for how they can be incorporated into colleges' 
economic development outreach efforts. 

. 1. ^Strong leadership on the part of the college president Is essential In mobilizing thti 
college to serve Industry and to aid In local and state economic development. College 
presidents who see the need'for their institutions to betlbme thus invdtyed should take • 
the initiative instead of waiting for their states to mandate their involvement. PresFdents 
must educate themselves and their key staff members to the potefitial roles that two- - , 
yegf colleges can take in economic development that anst^eyond the scop^ of regular 
occupatipnal education and continuing education programs. Other critical tasks are to 
assess community and industry traininjg needs'and^'co make initial contacts with and 
seek the cooperation of local industries, organizations, and agencies. At the sanrte tirpe. 
presidents should make a priority of communicating the new institutional goals to their 
staff and faculty, and should seek nevi ways to inspire them to a sense of commitment 
and cooperation. Presidents rpuRt also reallocate the resources of their institutions to 
address the new priorities. 

An excellent CAdmple is the president of Macomb Community College, who took 
personal initiative in finding effective ways to stretch College resources anci serve the 
dire community need for economic development. Under his leadership the College has 
been a catal>^st in getting area organizations working together on unemployment and 
other related local'problems. He has" been particularly quick to seize opportunities to 
.provide educational, services for industry, as is shown in Macorpb's involvement with the 
United Auto Workers and the Ford Motor Company in establishing thfeir National 
Employee Development and Training Center, and with Volkswagen of America in 
establishing its assembly plant in Sterling Heights. The president enabled Macomb to 
pursue these roles by restructuring some internal College organtzation and by putting 
some ftey staff on special assignme/it. / . ♦ 

The president of Triton College, through.creativ^ planning, enviro'nmental scanning, 
andjnnovative progVams and management, is in large part responsible for putting Triton 
on the forefront of high-technology training and economic development in Illinois. 

2. The visible commitment of top college administrators is a key in fostering commitment 
tiiroughout the college to serving Industry. Commitment results when governing boards, 
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'administrators, faculty, and support personnel are willing to do whatevei^it takes to get 
re'Sults. The drive for such oCmmitment must come from the college president and top 
administrative staff, w]io must educate college staff and faculty, the board of trustees, 
and community leaders in the crucial economic development roles of two-yea^colleges. 
This commitment is based ^n/^® ''©Ql'^ation that the economic development activities of 
4he college— including serving the training needs of industry directly— have the potential 
\o improve lifet for everyone in the community. 

At Tri-County Techical,Coflege, the president and everyone throughout the 
institution are geared to serving industry. They know that this ultimately serves the 
people by helping to provide well-paying jobs in the area. Commitment is equally 
evident at the State Technical Institute at J^emphis, where administrators and faculty ^ 
^like are aware that providing special training^ services to industry is an, important part of 
their jobs. * * 

An explicit statement in the collega's mission statement or the institutional goals of the 
president should commit the college to |:jrdviding special training and educational 
services to industry. By specifying such services to industry in these important , 
documents, it becomes clear to everyone^both internal and external to the college- 
why the college is there and what it is to apcomplish^. Such a statement'should' also be 
supported by clear and visitjie internal structurq^ and procedures *for operating the^ 
industry services programs, for promoting and communicating the college's intentions 
and related nee^s to all relevant outside organizations and agenciejs, for finding 
resources to initiate and support .the industry services, and for keeping always in vi^w 
the^missi'on of the programs and their feasibility. ^ \ 

« 

At Triton>Colie9e,4he president has placed economic development and serving' 
industry's needs at the top of the annual list.of goal statements issued from the 
president's office. The list sti^bulates the institutional priorities and puts the rest of the 
College on notice without the administration's having to go through the complex , 
process of updating the mission statement. ' ^ ^ ' t 

At South Oklahoma City Junior College, everyone in the College ,has the 
opRortunity to be involved in the institutional goal-setting process. Out of t^s process 
has come the College's 1982-1983 goal to expand and give higher priority to its special 
educational services for industry. 

. The State Technical Institute at Memphis has the goal of servmg the upgrading and 
retraining needs of industry as the second half of its official mission statement, * 

Institutional flexibii'tiy is crucial In responding to industry's upgrading and retraining 
needs, as well as those of adult' workers, industry's needs usually dp not fit colleges' 
regular patterns of'Operation. Companies* requests often stipulate training at the 
company site. Starting times and program lengths seldom conform to the academic 
schedule, and companies usually want the training to start almost Immediately. To ^ 
customize curricula ^nd find instructors, books, and equipment may require special 
action within the Institutions. Flexibility must be built Into institutional budgets to enable 
industry training activities to take place despite the.unpredlctabillty of training demands. 

Colleges must also become fle)^le to meet the training needs of adult workers. 
This means being as flexible as possible scheduling classes, sharing labs and high 
demand equipment, locating Instruction, using Instructional modes, and providing 
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alternatives to class attendance for adults with home and other outside responsibilities. 
^ Other nontraining assistance to help adult workers or theHinemployed to atl^nd classes 
and complete their traihmg may require institutions'to build basic skills, rernediation 
directly into customized or Other special courses, as well as to provide tutoring, child 
care, financial aid, and other kinds of assistance, * 

The mission statement of the State Technical Institute af Memphis specifies that 
there shall be flexibility within thejpstitution to provide special training services to 
industry. This exceptional statement highlights the priority the Institute.gives to meeting 
industry's special training needs; ^ --^ 

Good communlcatj|ont— both with outside organizations and^lthln the college Itself— 
are pivotail to serving Industry's trafnlng needs: Colleges must communicate clearly to 
industry what kinds of services they offer jhat wilPhelp companies increase their 
producfivity through irjvestment ifi upgrading and retraining employees. To that end, 
colleges need a s(^uct^Jre for marketing their services as well as effective strategies for 
contacting local and prospective employers. The major tasks of the marketing unit must 
be to communicate what services the college offers, how the services may be delivered, 
how dependable the college is in making good on its promises, 'and what benefits there 
are for companies that use the upgrading and retraining program^. College 
representatives must also listen carefully to companies* expressed needs anb must soqJ< 
opportunities to meet those needs. Finally, internal communication lines and clear 
procedures are needed within a college to enable information about opportunities to 
serve industry to reach the right people promptly, and to facilitate interaepartmental 
cooperation in developing and delivering in&ustry training. 

Triton College has exhibited unusual expertise in communicating to companies and 
individuals the College's capabilities for serving their training needs. Triton's remarkable 
marketing strategies have attracted many clients and its creative, high quality services 
have established its excellent customized training reputa!ion and inspired the spread of; 
favorable comments about its services. 

The business and industry coocdinfitbr at South Oklahoma City Junior College 
emphasizes the importance of listpning thoughtfully to clients..^s well as gearing up 
College resources to tailor programs or services to meet those^needs. As a result, the 
College bas received accolades from satisfied customers *for staff's ability to understand 
what companies want, for delivering it as promised, and for monitoring the process to 
ensure company an'd student satisfaction. 

The college must Convince Industry of Its commitment to serving industry's training 

needs. Colleges must make their commitment visible to companies. One way is through 
official mission statements and established industry sen/ices units. Another is being part 
of a state-level economic development system with mandated funds to support 
customized training. But perhaps most convincing is establishing and n]£.intaining a 
track >ecord of sound successes and no failures— "nothing succeeds like success." This 
means that colleges must give careful attention to the details o\ planning and delivering 
training programs. College representatives should //sfen closely to what companies are ' 
telling them, and should "speak industry's language" to gain the respect and confidence 
of manaj^ment and workers. Finally, colleges must be reftdy to back their commitments, 
no matter what problems may arise. A college that backs out of a commitment or fails to 
deliver on its promises loses its training credibility.. More resources may be expended 
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^ recouping a collegers damaged reputation than are. likely to be spent supporting an 
" underbudgeted course or revising a program in midstream to make it deliver what was 

promised. 

» , ♦ 

Labor organizations must also be convinced! of colleges' commitment to serving 
them. In colleges' educational outreach, labor organizations rfPten feel-left out or 
ignored. College representatives need to learn how to establish relationships with and 
gain the confidence of labor leaders. Labor representatives should be included on 
appropriate advisory committees. Also, college industry service representatives or 
college apprenticeshio coordinators need to be aware of labor's educational needs and 
how to tailor the college's services to them. 

The State Technical Institute at Memphis makes its commitment clear through its 
mission statement and through the existence and activities of its industry services urTit. 
the Business-lndustry-povernment Division. In South Carolina, the state Technical 
education System (TEC) is active proof of the state's commitment to attracting and 
serving industry. Tri-County Technical College embodies this commitment with its 
impres^ve track record of industriesjt has-served. While Triton College is^not ^ 
significantly involved with state economic development efforts, it has built an impressive 
track record and makes good use of it In its industry services marketing activities. 

Accurate and up-to-date profiles of local Industries are vital to serving local economic 
development needs effectively. Such data reveal training needs and identify factors that 
have potential for increasing economic growth. An up-to-date profire of area, industries 
. is evidence of the extent of the college's involvement and commitment to meeting7ocal 
industry training needs. An area profile can also be a powerful public relations 
instrument, showing linkages with industry, success in providing customized training, 
and a record of the collegers responses to local economic development needs. 

tri-County Technical College keeps close tabs on companies in its service area, as 
well as of potential new companies. Staff members with this re.sponsibility are the 
president, the industry services representative, and specialists in the Continuing 
Education Division. Their efforts are pobled to produce accurate, up-to-date annual 
reports and other publications showing the number of people trained through the 
College, tho number of new jobs the trarning hQiped to create, and the amount of money 
they subsequently brought to the area. The focus of the College's 1982-1982 Annual 
Report was on economic development and the College's successful role in it. 

Triton College in Illinois uses two main methods in keeping up to date on changes 
and trends in th^ nei?(js of companies in its service area. Its Office of Research conducts 
frequent surveys to gather needed information. In addition. Triton's administrators are 
adept in "environmental spanning." whereby the^? seek pertinent Information on events 
that affect their activities and the CoMege'sYole In economic development. In this way 
they can be proactive in seizing opportunities and addressing both short- and long-term 

needs. * . . 

■J 

Designating an office with specific responsibility ^or providing industry training services 
Is critical to success. This not only furnishes an iderTtity for the cqllege's services to 
industry and provides staff to do the job.^ut also— by allocation of these resources- 
demonstrates institutional commitment. 

A 
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All five colleges in the study have clearly designated offices for industry services. 
There is consid^sr&ble diversity in the structure and responsibilities of these offices, as 
well as variety to where in the institutional organization they are located, but their 
existence makes clear -to^veryone that customized training is available. For example. 
Macomb Community College has its Tailored Educational Programs^nd Services 
,'(TEPS), Triton College h^s its Employee Development Institute (EDI) and Job Training 
Institute (JTI). and the State Technical Institute at Memphis has its Business-Industry- 
Government {B,LG.) Division. i 

Companies mutt tee how they will benefit from uting the upgradlhg and retraining 
tervlcet provided by the college. Profit must be the "bottom line" for industry, and 
colleges must demonstrate clearly that they understand and support that priority for 
industry. 

One of the statements repeatedly made by satisfied. customers of South OKIahoma 
City Junior College is that the College is able to provide the training the companies 
want at a cost that is less than if the companies were to do the training themselves. In 
South Carolina, where the state provides free §tart-up training, companies are able to 
use such training to *'start up in the black." Even there, however, maay companies must 
still be convinced by industry services representafives and other TEC System college 
personTjel that colleges such as Tri-County can really do the job. for them and will teach 
the obmpetencies t^eir employees need. . ^ 

10. Being an Integral part of a ttate tystem for economic development is an advantage for a 
two-year college. 'Colleges that are part of a cohesive state economic devejopment team 
usually have state funds allocated specifically for start-up or retraining programs, 
including funds for equipment. This kind of relationship also fosters good cooperation 
among the various agencies aad bodies involved in feconomic development. 

In many states, two-year colleges are n*ot*part of the states' economic development 
teams. Some states do not have specific economic development agencies, or economic 
development efforts jare in their infancy,^ Two-year colleges in sugh states should lobby 
for more active roles in state economic development plans, and especially for funding 
for (at least) customized start-up training and for an equipment pool for the state two- 
year college system. By becoming part of active state economic development efforts, 
two-year colleges can greatly extend their capacity to reach out to meet industry * 
training needs with up-to-date instruction and equipment. 

In states such as Tenrtesseeand South Caroliha. two-year community and technical 
colleges are important elements in economic development and function successfully in 
that process. At Tri?County Technical College, faculty members can call upon state TEC 
System resources to help develop curricula, produce instructional materials, find needed 
equipment, and e^en pay the costs of^dellvering customized start-up training, as'well as 
provide many other advantages, 

11. A staff development tyttem that helpt faculty keep up to date it crucial in delivering 
effective 'upgrading and retraining. One of the challenges of working with industry is 
keeping Instructors abreast of changing technologies. This Is particularly essjsntial In 
delivering customized training in high-technology specialties. 

y 

All of the colleges In the study have found that working with industry is good for 
faculty members, especially in terms of keeping their skills and knowledge up to date 
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with the equipment and processes being used by local companies. The more experience 
faculty have-with ipfdustry, the easier it is for ♦^,em to relate meaningfully to the workers 
they train. Structured work experiences, whether\during summer vacations or on 
" sabbaticals, are proven staff development experiences. The colleges studied all are in a . 
developmental phase of arranging such work experiences or providing incentives for • 
faculty to pursue 'them. \ 

12. Active advisory committees ai^ critical In providing Information and contacts for quality 
upgrading and retraining progrants. Advisory comjnivttees can be useful at many college 
levels.- including committees for regular program areas, for the industry services unit,* 
and a committee to advise the college as a whole. '\ . • ^ , • 

All of the colleges studied have well-established advisory committee systems and a 
firrri philosophy that expresses their importance. The colleges make extensive and * 
frequent use of their advisory committees and depend on them for information and 
guidance. Advisory commitee involvement makes a^significant difference in the quality 
and .extent of the colleges* programs and services, especially when committee members 
,are owners or executives of'representative area industries^. ' 

V. 

12. Up-to-date equipment Is a key element In providing quality upgrading and retraining for 
Industry. Education often lags benind industry in using equipment available for training. 
But matching equipment used in instruction ^s closely as possible to eqOipment used in 
actual work is crucial, because the Closer the training experiences are to actual work 
situations, the greater is the transfenbf learning and the development ot competencies 
needed on the job. ' ^ ^ • 

All of the colleges studied had problems obtaining equipment needed to keep thdir 
high-technology programs up to date. Technology is changing so rapidly (at the same 
time that funds for education are declining) that the colleges are caught in a bind. Some 
companies have come to the rescue by donating or lending equipment. An example is at 
4f Triton College, where the National Society of Die Casting Engineers has established its 
headquarters on campus and has provided access to its equipmrent for the training not 
only of its own members, but also for students in the College's regular Die Casting 
, program. ^ - * 

* 

In South Carolina, the state provides equipment from its equipment pool for the 
Spocial Schools start-up training delivered by ihe technical colleges, such as Tri- 
County. But there and at other colleges, when equipment is otherwise not available, the 
colleges <:onduct customized training at company sites and Use the companies* 
' equipment and facilities where and whenever they become available for training 
purposes. 

14. Close coordination is essential among college indust^ services representatives, 
customized training instructors, and company personnel when planning, conducting, 
and evaluating customized training courses. Colleges should follow this philosophy in 
order to ensure that the course fit the needs of the company, follow its procedures, and 
adhere to its philosophy of training. ^ 

A company personr)el director whoJ)ks used the customized training services of 
South Oklahoma City Junior College stressed the importance of this kind pf attention tt) 
cooperation, in a company where the plant supervisor was not involved with the college 
instructor in planning a customized cqurse, the supervisor felt threatened by the course 
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and created problems, thereby reducing its effectiveness. The College delivered a similar 
course for a different company, but in this instance the company supervisor was asked 
to orient the course instructor, provide input into the course consent, and monitor the 
.instrection. This time, the'supervisor saw how the workers' learning could be applied, 
and the company received the full benefit of the training. 

. 15. Technically competent instructors who know how to teach adults effectively am 

necessary for quality training In an Industrial context. The importance of the instructor 
^ in teaching adults in^a work setting was stresed at all colleges studied. The State 
Technical Institute at Memphis has strengthened its instructional outreach to industry by 
hiring two full-time master teachers for the Business-Industry-Government Division. One 
instructor's expertise is in human relations and management, and the other's is in the, 
technical-scientific arena. • • 

Often a potential instructorls technically competent but lacking in, teaching skills, in 
which case in-service education. is requited to give tfie instructor the range of 
competencies needed to reach adults in the work environment, Triton College relies 
heavily on practitioners hired from industry to teach its customized courses, and it has 
found that it needs ^ help these people develop teaching skills. To do so, the^ College 
. offers a series of semirfars in adult teaching methodology, and provides a full-time ' • 
faculty member to serve as mentor for each new part-time instructor. This has worked 
so well that all part-time faculty are now involved in the^program. 

16. An institutional Incentive system helps secure the involvement and cooperation of 
faculty In serving Industry's needs. The colleges studied have found that custdmixed 

' courses seldom fit usual college time frames and procedures. To encourage staff , and 
faculty cooperation in such efforts, colleges should find meartingtulways to reward their 
people for the extra work and time they put in to make- the courses work. 

At South* Oklahoma City Junior College, instructors and departments are expected 
to meet annual goals for a set number of full-time equivalent students (PTEs). 
Participating in or offering courses for industry increases the number of PTEs generated 
and is counted toward the department's or instructor's goals, and is also taken into 
account for instructors at evaluation time. Thl^S.tate Technical Jnstitute at Memphis 
adds the inpentive of a dollar an hour more for instructors for classes taught off- 
campus. 

r 

17. The scheduling of courses at times and pFaces convenient to companies and employees 
is critical to successful economic development outreach. This particular are^ is highly 
dependent on college flexibility and creativity. It often means that a course may best be 
taught in a pigce of busines^or during working hours or immediately after them, or even 
during the "swing shift." Colleges must be willing to go where students need them, 
when the students need them. 

Macomb Community pollege offers Its popular '^Sunrise Seminars" for retailers of a 
local shopping center in the mornings before the center opens. Triton has reached out 
to its community through its ''Breakfast of Champions" courses in the early morning 
hours. Triton also has a "Midnight College" whose classes start after midnight. Triton's 
Employee Development Institute offers customized courses around the clock wherever 
they are needed^ • ' . 
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Including time for course development and evaluation in scl^edules and budgets for 
customized training is crucial to successful programs. To avoid budgetary pi'oblems and 
^ misunderstandings between industry and the college, a college should stipulate time 
and Budget monies for the deyelopment.of. customized courses as well as for their 
evaluation, A college §hould assign a staff person to develop the necessary course 
maierials, and this person's time shoutd'be budgeted in the customized course funds in 
order to ensure that the' work is accomplished and>a quality educational experience is 
provided. ' • < ' 

The State Technical Institute at Memphis finances such activities by maintaining 
staff io the Business-Industry Government Division who have these specific 
"responsibilities. If a facult/ member from elsewhere in the Institute is utilized, that 
person's^time is supported. South Oklahoma City Junior*€ollege has flexible contracts 
with faculty members that enable them to build course development time into faculty 
members' assigned scopes of work. 

'''Quick response" Is a key factor In meeting Industry's training needs effectively. 

Colleges must create or have in place a response mechanisfn that allows them to 
respond qqjckly and flexibly to industry training requests and to assign appropriate staff 
and cesource^ to the effort. At all the colleges studied, companies requesting training 
often wanted and expected the colleges to deliver such training v6ry soon after request, 
because the companies* productivity and market competitiveness required employees to 
develop new competencies quickly. 

Tri-County Technical College is always in a "go" position to respond quickly to 
training requests. This is facilitated (for start-up training) by the state's Special Schools 
concept that provides a pool of funds, equipment, and services, as well as by a full-ti(ne 
industry services representative located at each technical college. In addition, the total 
commitment of Tri-County staff and faculty to serving industry gives such requests a 
high institutional priority. To facilitate quioK responses even more, the College is puttiRgiVi 
its instructional modules onto word processor disks. This should save much course 
development. time, as related modules can be quickly revised, reorganized, tailored for a 
company, and printed out for use. ♦ 

The same pervasive sense of mission, as well as a superb organizatibnaI*structure 
and mandated flexibility for providing industry services enables the State Technical 
Institute at Memphis to respond quickly to Industry training requests. The establishment 
of the Business-lndustry-Governmeot Division as an entity equal to the other units of 
the Institute gives the division the authority, staff, and resources to respond quickly and 
with quality Instruction. 

Siiaring resources among related colleges--*especlally those within state systems- 
should enable more colleges to meet Industry's tralninq needs more effectively. Colleges ' 
should seek ways to pool and share resources, even when the state system does not 
specifically support such activlties.^Pooled resources could include the sharing or 
lending of equipment, instructors, and curricula. A curriculum-sharing network may be 
the most immediately feasible tyfJe of resource-sharing activity, and could be greatly 
facilitated by putting course outlines and other materials onto word processors and/or 
sharing the materials via electronic networking (using computers hooked Into the phone 
system). Colleges with newly developed courses that are oh the cutting edge of a 
technology may even be able to "rent" such materials to other colleges In th'e state or 
across the country, thereby recouping some or all of the course development (^§ts. 
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21. Evaluations and feedback mechanisms gauging the quality and outcomes of customized 
instruction should be built into customized courses In ord^r to ensure successfui 

programs. Formative evaluations conducted at midpoint or at several ppints during a 
course are invaluable for 'ensurins that a course is on-target and that students are 
learning the competencies desired, because such feedbacK perrr^its •'midcourse" 
corrections to be made to steer the instruction into more appropriate directions, if 
necessa'ry, Summative evaluations provide valuable information on the strengths and 
weaknesses of the course and tfie instructors that can then be applied to improving 
future courses. Summative data are also highly important to building a credible track 
* cecord in customized training offered by the college. 

Because of the changing nature of the.economy, technologies, the job market, and 
worker expectations, colleges should review summative evaluation data periodically to 
get an overview of how effective and on-target their overall customized training policies 
and procedures are. Colleges should expect to have to refine or revise such policies and 
procedures periodically. Also, the policies and procedures should be expected to 
change as colleges mature in their customiz^ training outreach efforts. The needs and 
capabilUies of a college just beginning such efforts will not be the same as those of a 
college with a more established program/ 



CONCLUSIONS 



The analysis of the five college case studies substantiates the claim that two-ye&r colleges 
can contribute substantially to local and state economic development despite very divergent 
economic climates, significantly different-fttate community and technicafcollege systems, and 
different institutional missions and structures. All five of the colleges studied found creative ways 
to adapt and respond to upgrading and retraining needs despite such common problems as strict 
limits on funding and other resources, shifts in student demographics, scarcity of space and 
equipment, and especially the rapid pace of advancing technology. The colleges* track records 
^prove that they have made a^al difference in their communities' economic health by providing 
training and other industry services that contribute significantly to job creation, industry . 
retention, technology transfer, increased worker productivity, and the betterment of work life for 
community adults. * < 

The colleges are able to provide these special services for aclult workers and industry 
because strong presidential leadership and th^ commitment of administration and staff create a 
climate of cooperation, flexibility, and service. College staff members have shown their 
willingness to make extra efforts and to go beyond standard operating procedures to reach out 
and meet— even anticipate— upgrading and retraining need^ with innovative scheduling, 
instructional locations, course content, and modes of instruction. This commitment and floxibilit/ 
ace at the heart of successful upgrading and retraining programs at postsecondary institutions. 
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